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Pope ooAeens BUSINESS 


CHAPTER I 


; OTHER! Kin I come out now?’ 
‘You stay in the corner, me lord, until you 
can promise to be a better boy.’ 

Mrs. Galer at the corner doorway, taking a few 
moments of the evening air after steaming warm 
hours of work, answered her son with an affectation 
of severity, and talked to Miss Jeffrey on the sub- 
jects of fashion and love. Other women in Kimmer 
Street were also holding or attending receptions ; 
these had acquired a trick of getting comfortable 
support out of a door-post, a feat Mrs. Galer had 
never attempted to practise; fair to mention that 
Kimmer Street had a certain etiquette not affecting 
streets of less refinement, and no lady cared to be 
seen talking at a doorway until evening. Here 
lived the aristocracy of the neighbourhood; every 
window had curtains, and if a pane became broken 
it was replaced by glass; tables stood in good view 
with special treasures exhibited, and photograph 
frames glaring at the street. Behind Mrs. Galer 
shaded oil-lamps hung from the ceiling of the shop, 
and long festoons of white garments stretched from 
wall to wall; three muscular girls, bare-armed to 
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above the elbow, worked with flat irons, straightening 
themselves now and again to exchange these and 
to give their back hair a twist; when they talked 
too noisily Mrs. Galer, at the doorway, looked over 
her shoulder, and the voices lowered at once. Above 
the white-painted lower half of the windows, with 
peep-holes scraped by Mrs. Galer’s young women 
when they desired to see something of the world, 
hung a warning notice, ‘Not responsible for linen 
after three months.’ A poster board of the Grand, 
Islington, chained to the railings as though it were a 
desperate, untrained animal, announced the appear- 
ance of Mr. Irving in The Bells. 

‘You have to take your. chance, went on Mrs. 
Galer briskly, looking up at her companion. ‘Some 
have good luck with their ’usbands and some don’t. 
It’s all according to what fate has mapped out for 
you. And if you think yourself hard done by : 

The dressmaker from next door gave a sigh that 
was almost a groan, and shook her head. 

“Why, then what you’ve got to do is not to pity 
yourself but to find out some one worse off and 
pity her.’ 

‘One in Abney Park,’ said Miss Jeffrey, checking 
the numbers with the dark pricked finger of her right 
hand; ‘one in Finchley, another in 

“You've told me,’ interrupted Mrs. Galer, ‘more 
than once. And you make it a grievance that 
nobody’s ever married you. Now, I ask you 
candidly, would you care to ’ave such a ’usband 
as mine?’ 


To tell the truth, replied Miss Jeffrey, with 
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equal frankness, ‘I wouldn't. And then again 
there’s your boy.’ | 

‘He’s a ’andful,’ said Mrs. Galer, with a mixture 
of pride and regret in her voice. 

‘The proper way to bring up children——’ began 
the maiden lady. : 

The prisoner in the back room repeated his 
appeal, adding now a promise of reform. His — 
mother gave the word of permission; sound came 
of the boy clattering through the passage and out 
of the front door. 

‘Wonder what time my fine gentleman: will 
blunder ’ome to-night? Last night it was before 
’alf-past twelve. I couldn’t make it out at.all.’ 

‘Was he 

‘Yes, she replied casually. ‘But I will say this 
for Galer, that he seldom, if ever, forgets he was once 
a gentleman—I mean, a gentleman’s servant.’ 

‘There’s a running tale in one of the Sunday 
papers, said Miss Jeffrey, ‘where one of the young 
ladies of the family falls head over heels in love 
with the groom, and lo and behold 

The eldest of the three bare-armed girls in the 
laundry was making attempts to recover an elusive 
song which she had heard the previous night; she 
seemed discouraged by failure, but the other two 
urged Milly to have another shy at it, and Mrs. 
Galer, listening to Miss Jeffrey’s recital of a some- 
what complicated plot—that necessitated now and 
again a retracing of steps with a ‘Oh, but I forgot 
- to tell you,’ and a ‘But before this you must know,’ 
_ Miss Jeffrey excusing herself on the grounds that 
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she had to follow at the present time the sinuous 
course of eight serial stories—Mrs. Galer found 
herself nodding to the rhythm of the refrain. The 
girls, anxious to perfect themselves in knowledge of 
the tune, chanted the air in a lugubrious manner. 

‘You’re a nice cheerful set,’ remarked Mrs. Galer, 
having dismissed her neighbour. ‘Why don’t you 
indulge in something lively when you open your 
face? Enough to give anybody the blues. Milly,’ 
she went on, ‘give me a fresh iron, and let me show 
you how to have larks with a shirt front. You’re 
too lackadaisical in your treatment of ’em.’ 

‘T shall get ome to by-bye early,’ said the head 
girl, stretching her arms. ‘Feel jest about tired.’ 

‘Who took you to the Cambridge last night?’ © 

‘Forget his name, replied Milly in a casual way. 
‘He’s got a name, but I’ve clean forgot it. Fair 
chap, with a ’igh voice.’ 

‘And short-sighted ?’ asked one of the other girls. 
Milly threw something damp at the inquirer; Mrs. 
Galer ordered them to behave; Milly retorted that 
she could behave herself as well as any so long 
as people who never found themselves asked out 
managed to keep a civil tongue. Mrs. Galer 
soothed them by pointing out errors in the conduct 
of each, and sketched a vague proposal of emptying | 
a pail of water over both. 

‘Can your Sid come out and play?’ asked a boy 
at the doorway. The boy showed his head only, 
prepared apparently to dodge, if circumstances 
suggested this movement. 

‘He’s not in, replied Mrs. Galer, ironing with 
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increase of determination, ‘and if he was, he 
shouldn’t. I won't have him mix up with you 
Bowling Green Lane lot.’ 

‘So offly sorry,’ retorted the boy, in affected 
tones. ‘Give him my cawd, will you, and say I 
called, 

‘You be off, ordered the girl Milly. ‘Sling your 
ook, Johnnie Leadbetter, soon as ever you like.’ 

‘Only waiting for my keb, said the boy. ‘Dem 
fellow’s always late. Shan’t pay him his full fare 
if he isn’t careful. Doing anything this evening, 
my love?’ é 

‘Ill let you know what I’m doing,’ threatened the 
girl, ‘in about ’alf a tick.’ 

‘If you see my Sid,’ called out Mrs. Galer (‘Don’t 
touch the boy, Milly, it’s only his way), if you see 
my Sid, you tell him to come in like a shot,’ 

‘He wasn’t at school yesterday,’ shouted the boy, 
firing his last shots before leaving, ‘old Bismarck’s 
resigned, and your ’usband’s dancing outside the 
new parcel post office in Farringdon Road.’ 

Johnnie Leadbetter, with a triumphant whistle, 
delivered by the fortunate absence of one tooth, 
went, pulling the four brass knobs of Miss Jeffrey’s 
house and snatching at the Virginian creeper. 

‘He’s a bad nut, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Meaning your boy, Mrs. Galer?’ 

‘ My boy’s all right,’ she replied quickly. ‘He’s 
going to be a comfort to me when he grows out of 
his little faults. It’s my ’usband I’m thinking of. 
When you come to ponder over it, Mrs. Galer 
laughed, ‘it’s a rare bit of luck to be only my age 
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last birthday, and to be tacked on to a man like 
that for all the rest of your life.’ 

‘Couple of customers in this morning whilst you 
were making the beds upstairs was saying they 
never remember any one quite so funny as him, 
when he’s had a drop.’ 

‘He used to make me laugh, admitted Mrs. 
Galer thoughtfully, ‘at first. I s’pose it grew a 
bit monotonous. Saturday nights I could have 
understood it, because the next day’s Sunday, 
and p’r’aps on Mondays a little extra might be 
excused; but when it comes to every blessed day 
in the week : 

‘He'll drink himself to death in course of time,’ 
said one of the girls encouragingly. 

‘Never lifts a ’and to strike you, though, does 
he, Mrs. Galer?’ 

‘Too much like hard work,’ she replied. ‘ Besides, 
I should stop his allowance if he did. No,’ she 
said, after a period of hard ironing, ‘I made a 
mistake and I’ve got to put up with it. No use 
grumbling. Just as well to pretend you’re ’appy 
even if you ain’t. Can you girls look after your- 
selves whilst I go in the back room of the house 
and see about supper?’ 

‘T’ll keep an eye awake, said Milly. ‘Leave the 
door of the passage open, Mrs, Galer, so that we 
can smell the cooking.’ 

‘Catch!’ she cried youthfully. 

One of the girls fielded the rolled-up apron, and 
as Mrs. Galer went through the doorway they im- 
mediately raised voices. These were the signs of 
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respect which the girls paid to her; the temporary 
relinquishment of extravagant phrases in her 
presence, and a slight modulation in tone. There 
were other laundries in Clerkenwell where the 
presence of the owner put no break on conversa- 
tion; Mrs. Galer’s first bylaw communicated to 
a new girl was ‘No language!’ and even the 
useless, hopeless Mr. Galer had trained himself 
to regard this idiosyncrasy; in falling upstairs, or 
in the disappointment that came after anticipating 
a non-existent step, he would permit himself to use 
only an exclamation of the mildest nature. Mrs. 
Galer attributed her strict views in this regard to 
the fact that one evening, when quite a girl, she 
had gone into a chapel for an hour. It was raining 
at the time. 

The girls before leaving called through the 
passage that there appeared to be a fire in 
King’s Cross Road; would Mrs. Galer mind turn- 
ing out the gas and seeing to the door; they all 
desired to go and have a look before the fun 
ended. From the street came the clatter of 
youngsters’ footsteps, the sound of their shrill 
tones urging each other to increased speed. Her 
boy Sid would, for certain, be one of the first to 
put aside all engagements and race to the scene 
of action; she would rather he had been safe at 
home, but there was the advantage that on the 
boy’s return he would give her a detailed account 
of everything he had seen. Sharp boy, Sid; if 
only he could be induced to give attention to his 
school that he gave to things which did not matter! 
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‘But so long as he doesn’t grow up a loafer,’ 
said Mrs. Galer to a frame on the mantelpiece, 
‘T don’t mind,’ 

The portrait was becoming faded, and one had 
to hold it near to the light in order to appreciate 
details. Nine years ago; nine years ago come 
to-morrow Galer had driven her out in his hansom- 
cab, the day after the wedding, she leaning over 
the splash-boards for all the world as a regular 
fare would have done, and on Pentonville Hill he 
had shouted through the trap-door, ‘ Let’s ’ave our 
photos took!’ They pulled up and alighted, to 
be received by a most amiable gentleman wearing 
a smoking cap, and possessing a husky voice and 
a tearful eye, who immediately gave his word, as 
an artist, that if they left it to him they should 
be furnished with a photograph like life, only a 
jolly sight better; in the argument at the studio 
concerning the relative advantages of a background 
of sea as compared with those of a rustic stile, she 
remembered that she had her own way. Galer 
(never a man who worshipped hard work) had 
taken the rest of the day off on the grounds that it 
seemed only right and proper to mark the occasion 
in some special manner. Later, he found his best 
excuse for not taking the cab out in the state of 
the weather, which was sometimes too warm, some- 
times too cold, sometimes too wet, sometimes too 
fine, until at last the atmospheric conditions con- 
sidered necessary for the perfect performance of 
his duties ceased to appear. 

‘That you, Mr. Leadbetter ?’ 
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The street door went to with a slam; a shuffling 
walk; an elderly groan in the taking off of an 
overcoat answered Mrs. Galer’s inquiry. A hand 
felt over the door for the handle, and Mrs. Galer 
ran to open it. 

‘You’re slow for a youngster, she cried rally- 
ingly. ‘I should have thought any one of your age 
would have come in with a ’op, skip, and a jump. 
Brought your evening Oh, don’t do that!’ 
The old man, crushing the journal into a ball, had 
thrown it fiercely in the direction of the fireplace. 
‘There may be a nice, interesting murder in it.’ 

‘There would be a nice, interesting murder in 
to-morrow’s paper,’ said the old gentleman, in his 
deep voice, grimly, ‘if I had my way.’ 

‘You mustn’t let that temper of yours run away 
with you. Seen anything of the fire?’ 

‘What we want,’ he cried vehemently, ‘is another 
Odger. No, no, answering her inquiry. ‘You 
landladies haven’t a thought above your business. 
Odger, I said. In the early sixties I used to go 
to every one of that man’s meetings. Out here, 
on Clerkenwell Green, on Sunday mornings, we 
used to denounce everybody. Everybody! We 
went for the mercenary, we went for the aristocracy, 
we went for the middle classes! Why doesn’t 
some one do it now?’ 

‘P’r’aps they found it didn’t make any difference. 
Bring your chair up to the table; Mr. Ballard isn’t 
home yet, for some reason. He’s on middle duty, 
too. You set down and I’ll go and fetch your 
supper beer for you.’ 
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‘No, no,’ he said, half rising. ‘I can’t allow 

‘You'll be better tempered,’ said Mrs. Galer, 
taking the jug and finding some coppers under 
the brass candlestick, ‘after you’ve had a bit of 
something to eat. ’Ungry men are always agitators. 
Shan’t be a second.’ 

She was away rather longer than the space of 
time mentioned, because of information of a new 
baby Princess who had just come to town—(‘ The 
old Queen w// be pleased!’ remarked the publican’s 
wife, who herself seemed gratified by the circum- 
stance)—news also of the fire. Engines were still 
coming up from all quarters, it appeared, racing 
madly with the knowledge that life depended upon 
it; head man of the brigade reported to be there; 
traffic was being sent by roundabout ways; the 
publican’s wife looked on the incident as satis- 
factory, but in the interests of trade wished it 
had been nearer. When Mrs, Galer returned, her 
elderly lodger had finished the triangular chunk 
of potato pie which she had cut for him. He 
hummed vaguely and inaccurately a few bars of 
‘I wish I was with Nancy,’ without, apparently, 
knowing that he was showing signs of a change 
in manner, until Mrs. Galer, mistaking the air as 
rendered by him for one of a more recent date, 
attempted to join in the melody. 

‘Shouldn’t get so much annoyed, he said excus- 
ingly, putting down the thick tumbler, ‘if it wasn’t 
for the newspapers, They say things that get on 
my nerves.’ 

‘What makes you read ’em? 
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‘They don’t write nowadays as they used to 
write.’ 

‘Wouldn’t ’elp their circulation much if they did. 
People are different now, Mr. Leadbetter.’ 

‘But are they better?’ shouted the old gentle- 
man, with a return to his heated manner. ‘Have 
they improved? Are the brains of the younger 
generation as good as they were in my day? Take 
that young grandson of mine!’ 

‘IT should be sorry to,’ she replied. ‘If he’d only 
keep away from my Sid I should be glad.’ 

‘Take your boy, then,’ said the elderly lodger, 
not to be cheated of opportunity for argument. 
‘I can see what will become of that boy. I haven’t 
lived in this world one-and-seventy years for 
nothing.’ 

‘By all accounts, retorted Mrs. Galer warmly, 
‘you was never one to waste your money. I 
reckon it’s cost you precious little. Never gave 
a penny away in your life, did you?’ 

‘My principles don’t allow me to pauperise other 
people.’ 

‘Never said a pleasant word to any one that was 
worried, have you?’ 

‘Shouldn’t have meant it if I had,’ he said 
obstinately. 

‘Not on speaking terms with a single one of your 
relatives, are you?’ 

‘Well for them that I’m not!’ 

‘And yet,’ she went on hurriedly, fearing that 
her annoyance would not last long enough to enable 
her to finish what she wanted to say, ‘and yet you 
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have the—I don’t know what—to talk about my Sid. 
Why, my boy is beginning his life; you’re right the 
other end. He may become almost anything; all 
you can do is to look back on your life and count 
up the blunders you’ve made. I don’t want to talk 
’arsh to you, Mr. Leadbetter,’ she said. Her manner 
softened ; she went across to him, and patted his 
sleeve gently. ‘Only don’t you see how I’m situated. 
If I am not proud of my boy, I shan’t ’ave anything 
to be proud of. Except the business. Dare say you 
think I’m silly.’ 

‘If you hadn’t more sense than most young 
women, he said grudgingly, ‘I shouldn’t take the 
trouble to argue with you. Any matches?’ He 
pulled at his pipe. ‘You’re plucky, too. If you 
met any misfortune, I believe you’d roll up your 
sleeves and fight like a man.’ 

‘I notice,’ said Mrs. Galer, with a quick return of 
good-humour, as she cleared one end of the table, 
‘that when you gentlemen want to pay a compli- 
ment to a lady, you always say that we’re something 
like your own sex. I shall have to hot up this pie 
for Mr. Ballard. Something special’s delayed him.’ 

‘I remember when the Great Northern was 
opened,’ remarked the elderly lodger in a remini- 
scent mood, ‘In ’52,I think. Lord! how excited 
we all were over railways at that time.’ 

Mrs. Galer had shopping to do in Exmouth Street. 
Not much shopping, for the housewife of Clerkenwell 
is content if she makes provision for one meal 
ahead, so that at night it is only the next morning’s 
breakfast that has to be considered. Galer was 
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never a breakfast man; unless he wanted to go toa 
suburban race meeting, he stayed in bed and came 
down late, grumbling. Galer, she remembered, had 
had his last flirtation with work in taking home 
parcels from the laundry ; a lamentable error caused 
him to deliver one of these parcels at an establish- 
ment where money was advanced on property, and 
he had thereupon been relieved of the duties. Galer 
did not greatly object to this; but he sometimes 
pointed out, in the course of discussion in public 
bars, that, owing to gross mismanagement on the 
part of the Government or the Creator or the old 
Metropolitan Board of Works, or somebody, it 
seemed impossible for a willing pair of hands to 
find anything to do. The little woman obtained 
what she wanted partly at the stalls where naphtha 
lights flared, and the proprietors had become hoarse- 
voiced from shouting extravagant words of adula- 
tion; mainly in shops with a preference always for 
those who were numbered amongst her own patrons. 
She had an unerring eye for the articles she required; 
a definite knowledge of the selling value. 

‘Wondered who it was,’ she cried. ‘I was jest 
about to turn round and give such a look!’ 

‘Let me carry—carry your parcels.’ 

‘You’re out of breath, Mr. Ballard.’ 

‘Been running, explained the uniformed man. 

‘Win anything?’ 

‘Run all the way ’ome from the Royal Free, and 
then from ’ome I cut round ’ere. Thought it was 
your black straw directly I caught sight of it.’ 

‘And you couldn't manage to take your supper 
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out of the oven then? . You are a ’elpless lot, you 
men. Made much to-day ?’ 

‘Middling, replied the railway-man cautiously, 
as he tried to get into step with her. ‘Rather a 
quantity of luggage about one way and another.’ 
He coughed. ‘Bad day for some people, though.’ 

‘I’m told it’s quite a fair-sized fire’ The sky 
northward was lighted up more brightly than usual, 
and she stopped to regard it. 

‘Got its drawbacks.’ 

An old lady, coming out of a shop as they were 
about to turn to the right, arrested him, and de- 
manded to be informed whether the Great Western 
were running any cheap excursions; on Ballard 
admitting inability to give an answer, pleading that 
he belonged to another company, the old lady 
denounced him, saying that he had no right to go 
walking about in uniform, misleading people. 

‘What were you saying about the Royal Free?’ 
asked Mrs. Galer,as he came up to her again. ‘You 
don’t know anybody in there.’ 

‘Tell you when we get indoors, said Ballard 
curtly. ‘I can talk better sitting down.’ 

Ballard opened the door with his latchkey. The 
boy, his face streaked with excitement, ran across 
from the opposite side of the roadway. 

‘Not abed yet?’ remarked Ballard. 

‘Clever guesser,’ retorted the boy, 

‘Answer Mr. Ballard properly, Sid.’ 

‘You don’t know where I’ve been, mother! Been 
all over the place this evening. Biggest lark I’ve 
had for months.’ 
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‘Take off your boots,’ ordered his mother gently, 
‘and go straight up to bed. Boys who can’t come 
in early don’t ave no supper. That’s the rule, isn’t 
it, Mr. Ballard ?’ 

‘So J was always taught,’ corroborated the rail- 
Wway-man. 

‘Chap run over by a fire-engine,’ said the boy 
excitedly. ‘Coppers brought a stretcher with a 
’ood on it, wheeled ’im off; I followed in the crowd 
acrost to Gray’s Inn Road; waited until the news 
came out.’ 

‘Do as your mother tells you, ordered Ballard, 
‘and cut off upstairs.’ 

‘You can’t say anything, contended the boy. 
‘You were there as well.’ 

‘Mr. Ballard’s different,’ said his mother. 

‘I think I ought to tell you now,’ said Ballard 
awkwardly. The boy stopped half-way up the 
stairs. ‘Won’t take long. That poor chap, that 
chap that was run over by a fire-engine : 

‘Well!’ 

‘He was Galer!’ 

‘My ’usband ?’ 

‘Your ’usband. He was—well, we’ll say three- 
parts. And I’m sorry to tell you he’s done for.’ 

The boy came down two steps; there was silence 
for a minute. She looked up white-faced and 
trembling, and patted her son’s hand. The boy 
came closer to her. 

‘You’ve got me, mummie,’ he said affectionately. 


CHAPTER II 


HE closed carriages stood outside the refresh- 
ment rooms, near the gates; the black horses, 
taking a drink out of pails, were being inspected 
critically by their temporary owners. The drink 
over, the black horses showed restiveness under 
comments, and the critics went a step further back 
on the pavement. Men and women, red and 
swollen-eyed, returned a handkerchief to the head 
of the syndicate which owned it, and children, 
encouraged to resignation by the double prospect 
of something to eat and a ride home, were already 
advancing so far towards their normal state as to be 
on the very edge of mischief. Master Galer had 
startled three little girls by pulling at the black bow 
of their pigtails ; had ordered two boys off the pave- 
ment, and was organising a game of trains, himself 
for guard, with the exclusive right of opening and 
closing the doors of the carriages, when Miss Jeffrey 
came in search of him. 
‘I’m surprised at you,’ said Miss Jeffrey. ‘On 
this day above all others.’ 
‘Well, you've no business to be ’ere at all, be 
rights. °Tisn’t your funeral.’ 
sree begin to shout,’ said Miss Jeffrey, ‘and I’ll 
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give you something to shout for. If I had any 
control in the matter I’d spoil you, my lad. But 
not in the way your mother does. Eight year old,’ 
she added pointedly, ‘eight year old, and can’t spell 
antimacassar.’ 

‘Thirty-two year old,’ retorted the boy, ‘and can’t 
get a ’usband.’ 

‘Sid Galer, said Miss Jeffrey solemnly, ‘do you 
know where story-tellers go to?’ 

‘Youll find out in course of time, said the boy. 
‘You told mother your age when you came in the 
other evening to fit her on,’ 

‘Thought you were asleep.’ 

‘Not the first mistake you ’ve made.’ 

Miss Jeffrey waited a moment outside the 
Reliance Refreshment Rooms, and gave up her 
hold of the boy. Inside, his mother, looking 
from the duty of stirring the teapot, saw him; 
her face brightened at once. 

‘I’m not going to quarrel with you to-day, Sid 
Galer, said Miss Jeffrey, bending down; ‘you’ve 
just put your father away, and it’s cost your mother 
three twelve six for her black alone and no weeds, 
What I want to say to you is, mind you behave 
yourself properly like a little gentleman, and don’t 
worry your mother more than you can’elp. If you 
do, be quite sure the time will come when you'll 
rue it.’ 

‘What you want, remarked the boy, ‘is a poke- 
bonnet and a tambourine, and the trick of marching 
backwards.’ 

All the same, the boy, awed by the general air of 
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reserve worn by other customers, and the fact that 
his mother and Miss Jeffrey conversed in whispers, 
did comport himself more decorously. This atti- 
tude found itself encouraged by the circumstance 
that for once the tiresome preamble was ignored, 
and he began with cake and finished with cake, 
the while youngsters more sternly treated looked 
at him enviously over a thick wall of bread and 
butter. 

‘I don’t mind admitting this, Mrs. Galer,’ said 
Miss Jeffrey confidentially, behind her hand. 
‘“You’ve put him away well. I’ve been to many: 
in fact, I make a point of going, especially if I’ve 
had the work to do of getting the dresses ready ; 
and nothing pleases me so much, nothing gratifies 
me so much, as to see people take for their motto 
in affairs of this kind, ‘‘ No stint!”’ 

‘It’s the last thing we’re able to do.’ 

‘That’s my argument, claimed Miss Jeffrey. 
‘And although it may seem a bit of a wrench at 
the time, you never regret it after. Besides which, 
black suits most people, and it always comes in 
handy. You never know,’ went on the dressmaker 
encouragingly, ‘you never know how soon you may 
want it again.’ 

‘I shall wear it six months,’ said Mrs. Galer. 
thoughtfully; ‘six months to the very day,’ 

‘If you’re spared.’ 

‘Kin I ’ave another piece, mother?’ asked the 
boy. ‘I’ve only ’ad three!’ 

The waitress brought a further supply, together 
with information concerning parties seated at other 
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tables. That lot over there by the ginger-beer 
advertisement had lost a little girl, the third within 
a twelvemonth; people up at the end, who were 
having high tea with pork pies and plates of ham, 
and seemed to be doing the thing with something 
like extravagance, had lost an aunt; the aunt had 
had money, it seemed in the Post Office Savings- 
bank. Over fifteen pounds altogether. The wait- 
ress expected reciprocity, and asked Miss Jeffrey 
privately whether Mrs. Galer had lost a friend ; 
Miss Jeffrey replied, ‘Not exactly a friend; only 
a ’usband.’ 

‘Better have another cup,’ urged Miss Jeffrey. 
‘It’s no use being downhearted. After all, there’s 
many worse off. How would you have felt if you’d 
lost a really good man?’ 

‘Galer was a good man to me,’ said the little 
woman quickly. Her friend gasped. ‘Pour it into 
the cup if you don’t mind; I can’t get at it very 
well if you send it all over the table. I used to 
complain about him now and again, but it’s a way 
we women get into. Ask anybody you like, and 
they ’ll all tell you that he was considerate to the 
last degree.’ 

‘Why : 

‘He was fond of his glass, went on Mrs. Galer 
impartially, ‘but this I must say for him, he always 
knew when he’d had enough, Sid, don’t go making 
too many crumbs.’ 

‘But he didn’t stop when he’d had enough.’ 

‘You don’t find the perfect man nowadays, Miss 
Jeffrey. That fact you’ll discover for yourself in 
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course of time. Besides, you won’t want him. The 
perfect man would be a perfect nuisance,’ 

‘I trust,’ replied the tall lady, ‘that whatever my 
lot may be and where’er I roam, I may always 
take care to pick and choose. Have you thought 
any more of what I suggested about your giving up 
the business ?’ 

‘If there wasn’t people looking on,’ she replied, ‘I 
should be inclined to burst out laughing at you.’ 

‘You never listen to advice.’ 

‘I listen to it, she said. ‘I don’t mind doing 
that. But if I’d taken all the advice that’s been 
given to me, I know what my address would be at 
the present moment. I’m going to keep on the 
business; I’ve got me eye on your cellar, as a 
matter of fact; I’m going to keep on me lodgers; 
Sid can sleep in my room, and there ’ll be the first 
floor back to let. I may be able to save money 
now if I’m only careful.’ 

‘And what are you going to do when you have 
saved it?’ demanded Miss Jeffrey exasperatedly. 
Mrs. Galer moved the sugar-basin away to a point 
where its powers of temptation would be reduced ; 
she patted the head of her scrunching boy. 

‘Looks quite the man in a bowler hat, doesn’t he, 
Miss Jeffrey? Bought it a little large for him so 
as to allow for growing.’ Mrs. Galer looked at him 
admiringly. Miss Jeffrey sniffed. 

‘What’s ’leven times ‘leven?’ asked the dress- 
maker coldly. 

‘Don’t you know?’ inquired the boy. 

‘And what was the date of the Crimea war?’ 
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“Fore my time!’ 

‘Why was Lady Jane Grey beheaded ?’ 

‘Because she kept asking silly questions.’ 

‘He knows,’ said his mother apologetically, ‘but 
he’s shy about answering when there are people 
present. Like going to school, don’t you, Sid?’ 

‘The one joy of my life, answered the boy, 
winking. 

Mrs. Galer rapped against the saucer with a silver 
coin, and the waitress came from the duty of glean- 
ing general information; in reckoning the account 
she made sixpence halfpenny and twopence half- 
penny come to tenpence, and Sid was the first to 
detect the inaccuracy. As they went, Mrs. Galer 
pointed out to her friend that he was sharper than 
some people imagined, and Miss Jeffrey replied 
(without any extravagant show of joy) that she felt 
glad to receive the news. Outside, Milly, the head 
girl at the laundry, was going up and down the line 
of carriages bearing a wreath: the young party in 
the shop in Rosoman Street had promised it should 
be ready by noon on the day, but, it appeared, had 
clean forgotten all about it; the three girls who had 
clubbed together to purchase it waited on the young 
party at the shop, and told her plainly what they 
thought of such behaviour, deriding her last plea 
that it would never have happened but for the fact 
that she had had a row with her favourite young 
man at a dance at the Holborn on the previous 
Saturday evening; the laundry girls told her that 
affairs of the heart and affairs of the flower shop 
were distinct and separate things, and that the best 
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plan for her to adopt was to set to and make 
the wreath with all possible despatch. Milly said 
that, so far as her own feelings towards the young 
party of the shop were concerned, she never could 
forgive her. The driver, who now wore his silk hat 
jovially at the back of his head, and seemed anxious 
to tell them how he had hurt his thumb four weeks 
since at this very place, allowed himself to be 
persuaded to have another glass, and the three 
women went back to the cemetery. Looking round, 
they saw Sid giving to one of the drivers a cigarette, 
and taking a light from another driver’s cigar: the 
boy opened the door of their carriage, and with an 
air of adolescence sat on the mat, gazing critically 
between the puffs at the cigarette. 

‘“ Like father, like son,”’ quoted Miss Jeffrey. 

‘It doesn’t follow,’ cried Mrs. Galer. ‘I’ve known 
lots of cases where They entered the gates, 
and she lowered her tone reverentially. 

She consulted with the clay-suited man shovel- 
ling earth, on the probable cost of a tombstone, but 
the man’s information was wanting in the quality of 
definiteness, for he could only say that it depended 
on how much you were prepared to give. The 
clayey man proved more useful in regard to texts 
and sentiments; he said it was a hobby of his to 
commit these to memory, and that nothing amused 
his wife and baby at home more than to hear him 
spin off in the evening the whole lot of them. Mrs. 
Galer felt inclined to give favourable consideration to 
something simple, like ‘Highly respected,’ tempted 
also by two lines of poetry :— 
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‘ He lived a life of sterling worth, 

And now has vanished from this earth’ ; 
but her companions gave their adherence to others 
of a vaguer kind, and the clay-suited man, on hear- 
ing that the immediate cause was an accident, sug- 
gested ‘Cut down like a flower.” Miss Jeffrey 
thought the simile imperfect. He also mentioned 
that talking was dry work, and, finding this hint 
was not accepted, followed it by one broader and 
more direct, and, this being also ignored, seemed 
to lose interest in the subject, and, remarking 
austerely that he was not paid to cackle to a lot of 
women, resumed work. Mrs. Galer looked down 
into the half-filled space. 

‘You'll get married again,’ said Milly encourag- 
ingly, as they turned away. ‘You’re quite young. 
Shouldn’t wonder but what you’ll find yourself 
quite sought after. Besides, you’ll be lonely else.’ 

‘I’ve got the business,’ she said. 

‘You’ll encounter your misfortunes, said Miss 
Jeffrey, pained by the presence of optimistic talk, 
‘same as any oneelse. You’ve got rid of him, it’s 
true, but it doesn’t follow that you’re going to be 
equally lucky in everything else.’ 

‘We shall have to make that boy of yours a little 
more useful,’ remarked Milly, interrupting the other 
counsellor. ‘He’s quite big enough now to fetch 
parcels and take ’em back at the end of the week.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have him neglect his school if it was 
ever so. They came out of the cemetery gates, and 
the little woman raised her voice. ‘I don’t want him 
when he’s grown up to turn round and say, “ Mother, 
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why didn’t I ’ave more schooling when I was a bit 
ofa boy?” Besides, I believe that in his innermost 
’eart he likes learning.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about his innermost 
heart,’ said Miss Jeffrey. ‘(Which one is our 
carriage? )—but from all J hear : 

‘I’m not going to get cross with you two,’ cried 
Mrs. Galer, ‘especially to-day. You both mean 
well, and it’s kind of you to have come to see me 
through with the job of putting my poor dear 
’usband away. But I tell you straight Sid’s a good 
boy, and I won’t have a single word said against 
him.’ 

The driver, rubbing his scarlet forehead with the 
back of his hand, ducked underneath a horse’s nose- 
bag and came across the roadway. 

“Ere’s a pretty go!’ exclaimed the driver, damp 
with perturbation. ‘If anybody had said that this 
was going to’appen to me I should have let them 
"ave one straight from the shoulder. One like 
this!’ 

‘Surely nobody’s been saying anything about 
your complexion?’ argued Milly. ‘What kind of 
soap do you use?’ 

‘ You’ve not what I calla type of British beauty,’ 
said the driver. 

‘If it was the Fifth of November,’ said the girl, 
‘I should ’ave said you was wearing a mask.’ 

‘T’ve got plenty on me mind,’ he said agitatedly, 
‘without bandying words with you, my girl. This 
means the sack for me. When I get back to my 
place, first thing they’ll ask will be, “Where’s the 
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kerridge and where’s the ’orses, for goodness 
sake ?”’ 

‘And where are they?’ asked Mrs. Galer. 

‘Your boy knows. I don’t. He’s drove off 
with ’em !’ 

‘Horses and all?’ The superfluous question 
came from Miss Jeffrey. 

‘Why don’t you run after him?’ inquired Mrs. 
Galer. 

‘What!’ demanded the driver indignantly. 
‘With my bad thumb?’ 

They hurried down the road, Miss Jeffrey with 
the air of a successful prophetess, Milly regretting 
the loss of a ride home, the driver wholly indignant 
and stalking along, much tempted to use strong 
language when rallied by omnibus conductors, who 
wished to know whether he had found a whip or 
whether he had lost a horse and van. He became 
less furious on passing a conspicuous tavern, because 
he was reminded of a story concerning himself, and 
another party ; finding Milly appreciative, the driver 
told her a second anecdote and yet a third, with the 
result that by the time they reached the Angel, the 
duty of keeping a look-out had devolved on Mrs, 
Galer and on Miss Jeffrey; Miss Jeffrey said plainly 
that if she had known this was going to happen she 
would not have put on her Sunday boots. The 
driver, remonstrated with by the limping lady for 
not showing greater interest in a calamity which so 
nearly concerned him, replied philosophically that 
in his experience he had never found it of the least 
help in the time of a crisis to burst into tears. 
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‘And now,’ complained the driver, ‘now you’ve 
made me forget the point of the story what I was 
telling this young lady,’ 

Mrs. Galer, tired by the long walk, had begun 
to be impressed by the gloomy forebodings of her 
companion (now quite certain that the boy had been 
induced to sell the horses and carriage for a mere 
song, and drawing a vivid picture of the scene in 
Clerkenwell Police Court), when near the corner 
she caught sight of her boy on the look-out; he 
waved his arms energetically, and they all hurried 
to find the undertaker’s property quite safe in a 
side street, Sid keeping off some boys who were 
anxious to stroke the black horses, to touch the 
carriage, and to obtain an explanation of all the 
circumstances. 

‘Steady on, steady on!’ cried the boy, wriggling. 

‘But I’m so glad to see you,’ said his mother, 
kissing him again. ‘ Whatever possessed you to do 
it, Sid?’ 

‘Read about it in a book, replied the boy im- 
portantly. ‘Only that was out in America; and 
there was four ’orses, and they galloped along madly 
on edge of a ravin’, 

‘I’m thankful you’re safe.’ 

‘Everything seems to be in order,’ announced the 
driver, returning from his examination, ‘fortunately 
enough. My lad,’ he said courteously, ‘give me 
the favour of ’alf a minute’s conversation just round 
‘ere. Shan’t keep you more than ’alf a minute. 
You ladies step in, and I can drive you down to our 
place; and no one need be any the wiser if you only 
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keep your heads shut. Just ’alf a minute, my lad, 
if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Leave your whip!’ urged the boy. 

‘I may want it,’ said the driver. 

The driver remarked, when he climbed up into 
his seat, that the boy seemed a cleverish lad, but 
there should be a medium in all things. The boy 
had decided to walk home, for a variety of reasons; 
one of these was that he wished to find his chum, 
Johnnie Leadbetter, and recite, with embellishments 
calculated to make that young gentleman envious, 
an account of the stirring incident of which he had 
been the hero. Master Leadbetter, an incredulous 
youth, given to flat contradiction of any and every 
statement made to him, had once gone so far as 
to deny the accuracy of a geographical statement 
made by a master at the Board School; the result 
still remained in his memory. 

‘You weren’t ’arsh with my boy, I hope?’ said 
Mrs, Galer out of the window. Miss Jeffrey clicked 
her tongue, and in the desire for sympathy conde- 
scended to exchange a glance with the head girl of 
the laundry, seated opposite. 

‘Not what J call ’arsh, replied the driver. ‘My 
thumb ’ampers me so.’ 

Kimmer Street had resumed its normal appear- 
ance, but for the laundry, on the door of which 
a black-bordered card had been impaled; earlier 
in the afternoon the street had been crowded, for in 
the presence of a funeral a certain neglect of 
domestic duties was not only a polite attention, but 
almost a pious duty. 
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Thoughtful of Ballard to get home early and 

have tea prepared. Mrs. Galer confessed that she 
would be ready for another cup so soon as she had 
changed, and Miss Jeffrey admitted that once she 
found herself in a pair of easy boots she, too, would 
be able to share in the meal. In his way the Great 
Northern man showed sympathy by recounting the 
particulars of what he called a nasty smash-up just 
outside Finsbury Park; little Mrs. Galer, in her 
commiseration for those concerned, forgot her own 
sorrows, and Ballard (who went about the room 
with bent head for fear of causing disaster) had 
the rare opportunity of congratulating himself on 
his tact. Discussion thus opened went forward on 
these lines, with many an incident culled from the 
fruitful gardens of Clerkenwell, where high misfor- 
tune always marked the parties concerned with 
distinction. 
_ ‘If I was one of them West-end people that ’ave 
nothing to do but brood,’ remarked Mrs. Galer, 
clearing the table, ‘I might persuade myself I was 
hard done by.’ 

‘Why don’t you set down, urged Ballard, ‘and 
give yourself a rest for once? I can wash up them 
cups and saucers jest as well as you can.’ 

‘As it is, thanks be,’ went on the little woman 
ignoring the suggestion, ‘I can bustle about, and 
occupy my mind. All the same, I shall miss 
him.’ 

You ’re bound to miss him,’ agreed Miss Jeffrey. 
‘If I’d married that poor young chap who was a 
silver-chaser before he caught pneumonia, I should 
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have been quite cut up about it. I can just imagine 
what it must be to find yourself a widow for the 
first time. Dear, dear,’ said the tall lady reminis- 
cently, ‘how fond that chap was of me; can’t under- 
stand what made him so.’ 

‘P’r’aps, suggested Ballard, in a complimentary 
manner; ‘p’r’aps you was better looking then than 
you are now.’ 

‘Don’t think anybody would say I’d gone off in 
me looks.’ 

‘They might not say it, he remarked. 

‘I suppose nobody called whilst I was away, Mr. 
Ballard?’ asked Mrs. Galer. 

‘I took in one or two parcels.’ 

‘So I see. No messages, I s’pose?’ 

‘It’ll always be a comfort to me, remarked Miss 
Jeffrey dreamily, ‘to feel that, whatever happens, I 
haven’t been absolutely overlooked. I may not 
have got married, but no one can say I haven’t been 
took notice of.’ 

‘There was one message, replied Ballard, on Mrs. 
Galer repeating her question. ‘I’ll tell you about 
it presently.’ 

‘I shall find my Sid come in very useful now,’ 
said Mrs. Galer, dusting the mantelpiece, ‘running 
errands and so forth. Here’s one of Galer’s pipes,’ 
she remarked. ‘Poor dear, I think that was one of 
the strongest points in his character, His love for 
tobacco, I mean. Sid takes after him. But only in 
that way,’ she added hastily. ‘He’s a quick boy 
too, once he makes up his mind to learn.’ 

‘A youngster, said Ballard, picking his words 
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carefully, ‘a youngster can’t learn unless he goes to 
school regular.” There came a pause. 

‘Now I wonder what you mean by that, Mr. 
Ballard ?’ 

‘Didn’t mean to tell you to-night. But if you 
must know, you must. School-board officer called 
round just now; said your boy hadn’t been attending 
properly of late. Told him it was unbeknown to 
you. He said he couldn’t help that. Said that he 
was obliged to leave this for you. Hope you don’t 
think I’m always bringing you bad news.’ 

Mrs. Galer tried to hum and relinquished the 
effort, but started again, and this time went on. 
She looked at her reflection in the small mirror. 

I wouldn’t worry,’ said Ballard. 

Course not, course not, she said. She turned to 
them cheerfully. ‘Only I do seem to be having my 
pretty good share, don’t I?’ 

‘Never rains but it pours,’ quoted Miss Jeffrey. 


CHAPTER III 


EAR to clearing-up time on a Saturday night, 

and the girls in the laundry, who had been 
working, with intervals for rest, since Tuesday morn- 
ing at ten, were allowing irons to become cool. 
Lines strung across just below the ceiling slack and 
unoccupied; Mrs. Galer, making up the last of 
the parcels and comparing lists, with now and again 
sharp inquiry concerning a collar missing or a 
handkerchief in excess, had her bodice ornamented 
with pins, with which she deftly secured packages, 
The girls pulled sleeves down to their wrists, and 
Milly gave a few steps of a dance ; the girl who did 
piecework had her penny exercise-book containing 
an account of the week’ s work ; so soonas Mrs. Galer 
had finished with the pencil this would be presented 
for consideration and settlement. On the kerb of 
the pavement outside stood the roughly made hand- 
cart, by aid of which Sid (that day permitted to take 
the crape band from his cap) had been effecting 
delivery of parcels in the neighbourhood, a task 
bringing in twopence, but giving excuse for gibes 
from other small boys of Clerkenwell, who affected 
to look on the conveyance as a mail-cart, and to 
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‘What you doing in the front room, there?’ called 
Mrs. Galer suddenly. The short passage between 
the shop and the house was open. 

‘Nothing, mother!’ replied the boy. 

‘Then leave off, and come ’ere this minute.’ 

He obeyed, placing something in a corner near 
the doorway. 

‘Into mischief again?’ asked Milly. 

‘T shall dot you one,’ he said, privately, to Milly, 
‘if you can’t keep that mouth of yours shut.’ 

‘I won’t have you to talk to the girls like that,’ 
said his quick-eared mother. 

The girls made defiant faces at the boy. ‘Kin I 
go out and play now, mother?’ he asked. 

‘Who with? Ah, she sighed, as he gave the 
information grudgingly, ‘I wish you could find 
some better companions. I want you to grow up a 
good lad, so’s you can be my packer and sorter. 
Won't that be jolly when you can work inside here 
every day, and ’elp mother with her business?’ 
The boy growled a vague reply. ‘Don’t be gone 
more’n ten minutes, mind, or a quarter of a hower 
at the utmost, because I want you to do one more 
round. I shall ’’ave’em ready for you by that time. 
Would you like your twopence now?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘No what?’ 

‘No fear!’ 

He turned rather awkwardly to go back through 
the short passage. ‘Ready for our money, Mrs. 
Galer,’ said Milly. ‘I’ve subbed rather a lot this 
week, I’m afraid,’ 
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“Eaven send,’ remarked Mrs. Galer, with a fine 
pretence of anxiety, ‘’Eaven send I’ve got enough 
in the cash-box to pay you all.’ The girls laughed ; 
they could not have been more amused if this 
weekly joke had possessed novelty. 

Master Galer tied the string of his small oblong 
parcel, and found himself detained for a moment in 
admiring contemplation of the portrait of a con- 
spicuous burglar in the weekly newspaper, which 
he had used to envelop the contents. ‘Wish I’d 
been christened Alias, he said. He held the 
parcel under his jacket, and crept to the doorway, 
standing back politely to allow Ballard to enter. 
Ballard, never an adroit man with children, had an 
idea that it gratified them to have their hair 
disturbed. 

At the end of the street, near the boot shop, a 
short figure wearing a smudge on his face, and 
carrying what from the scent of it appeared to be a 
bull’s-eye lantern, came out of a doorway. 

‘A friend,’ answered Master Galer. 

‘ Advance friend, and give the countersign,’ 

‘Let me see,’ said the boy, puzzled, ‘what was the 
countersign for to-night ?’ 

‘« Perdition” was the countersign for to-night,’ 
growled the other, ‘and you ought to remember.’ 

‘Perdition!’ said Sid Galer. 

The two shook hands solemnly, and Johnnie Lead- 
better demanded of his comrade whether there was 
anything to report. Comrade replied that he had 
something to report, but not just yet; it must wait 
until they found themselves in ambush. Some- 

Cc 
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what incommoded by the parcel which he carried, 
he gave it in charge of a tearful knickerbockered 
boy, looking after the outside display of a green- 
grocer’s shop, saying that if it were placed at his dis- 
posal in the course of about an hour he would be 
generous enough to abstain from clipping some- 
body’s ear. The knickerbockered boy said deso- 
lately that every one seemed to make a dead set at 
him, and that he wished he had never been born; 
consented all the same to become the bailee of the 
parcel, and the two young bloods went on their 
way. 

‘On a maraudering expedition, said Master 
Leadbetter, replying to the inquiry. 

‘What time shall we be back?’ 

‘Ave I asted you yet to come with me?’ inquired 
young Leadbetter, with dangerous politeness. ‘You 
wait, my lad. I pick and choose my men,I do. I 
don’t snatch at the first that offer. If a chap isn’t 
up to the standard I make him stand a one side.’ 

‘If you knew what I’d done to-night you 
wouldn’t talk like that to me.’ 

‘You’re all talk, my son,’ remarked the com- 
mander of the band, relenting slightly. ‘What I 
want about me is men of action. Men who’ll go 
through fire and water for the sake of the cause.’ 

‘My mother’s got her money out of the club on 
account of father, paid over to her this morning, 
The commander growled indifferently at receipt of 
this information. ‘Paid over to her in sovereigns, 
it was.’ 

‘Wish I could get a relative run over,’ said the 
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commander wistfully. ‘If I could put my’and on 
#20 at the present moment I should be off to 
Australia like a shot.’ He stopped, and Sidney 
stopped, leaning against a bank of shop shutters 
which were off duty ; the two looked up at the busy, 
lighted star of roads near the Angel. Tram-cars 
lurched round corners, paused for a moment, and 
then went in a new direction; omnibuses started 
off to the four points. ‘And in less than no time I 
should be engaged in a ’and-to-’and struggle with 
Red Indians,’ 

‘Ain’t you thinking of America?’ 

The commander raised an arm suddenly and 
threateningly. Sid Galer dodged, and did not press 
consideration of this detail. 

‘I’m cut out for a free and open life,’ went on the 
older boy. ‘I’m wasted ’ere. My old gran’father 
that lodges at your place, he told me that he’d once 
in the old days had a chance of going abroad when 
he was a bit of a lad, but they let him off, and he’s 
bitterly regretted it ever since. Twen’y pound 
would do it,’ said the commander dreamily. ‘I 
-should never want to see old England again, unless 
it was jest to run ’ome with a few nuggets of gold 
to show my people.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you, asked Sidney, with respect, 
‘wouldn’t you take a trusty lieutenant with you?’ 

‘Let’s make our way cautiously towards King’s 
Cross. Likely enough we may encounter some of 
the rest of the band.’ 

Well known to both that no one but Sid 
Galer acknowledged the leadership ; pleasing, never- 
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theless, to imagine that, at a shrill whistle from 
the commander, hundreds of sturdy supporters 
would run up from the byways off St. John Street 
Road, and so long as this was not put to the test 
the superstition was easy of belief. The two 
separated at the Angel with a whispered agreement 
to meet in ten minutes’ time outside the Great 
Northern station. Sid saw his commander select 
a tram-car (the conductor of which was collecting 
fares on top) and jump on, alighting easily and 
calmly when the conductor’s boots appeared in 
sight above to select another conveyance ; he endea- 
voured to emulate this example, and in the attempt 
to get a footing, found himself suddenly caught at 
the elbow and assisted from within. At that 
moment the conductor reappeared, and demanded 
fares, 

‘Now you’ve done it,’ complained the boy. 
‘You’ve done it now, sir. Funny thing, you grown- 
ups must always interfere.’ 

‘ Thought you were trying to get in, Galer,’ 

‘You’d better pay up and look pleasant. I’ve got 
plenty of money, but I ’aven’t iton me. Thanks!’ 
he added gruffly. 

‘Getting into trouble, aren’t you, one way and 
another? My former head-master was telling 
me—— 

‘If I get into trouble, I shall get out of it, 
Mr. Bryant.’ 

‘The entrance is easier than the exit. You want 
guiding,’ 

‘] want being left alone.’ 
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The passengers listened, and for this reason 
the boy put on an air of extreme independence. 
Through the window of the car he saw his com- 
mander tramping down the hill caressing a right 
shoulder that had evidently received damage. 

‘Wonder now,’ said the young man, looking 
curiously over his pince-nez, ‘whether they will be 
able to make anything of him.’ 

‘You have not introduced us, remarked a lady 
seated opposite. 

‘My dear! So sorry! Galer, let me present you 
to my wife.’ 

*’*Ullo!’ said Master Galer. 

‘Are you one of the boys who goes to the school 
where my husband used tobe?’ asked Mrs. Bryant. 

‘Sometimes !’ 

‘Galer’s mother is a very good, hard-working 
woman, explained Mr. Bryant. ‘Best tempered 
person in Clerkenwell. Her son has not inherited all 
those traits. Don’t care for school, do you, Galer?’ 

‘Stop away when I think I will? 

‘And absence,’ continued the schoolmaster, ‘does 
not seem to make his heart grow fonder. In fact, 
matters, I understand, have come to such a pass, 
that : 

‘I get down here,’ interrupted the boy. He did 
not care that the passengers, and especially that the 
pleasant-voiced young woman opposite, should hear 
any more in his presence. ‘Thanks for the lift. 
Good-night, sir. Stop?’ answering the conductor’s 
question indignantly. ‘Why I could jump off if it 
was going sixty mile an hour,’ 
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The commander of the gang on arrival seemed 
chastened by events; less inclined for show of 
authority, desirous rather of obtaining sympathy ; 
he remarked, however, with an effort to regain his 
manly style, that he wished now he had not effected 
an exchange of his pistol with a chap in Meredith 
Street for a set of penny journals for boys. He 
acceded to the proposal of Sidney Galer that they 
should go into the station, and take record in a 
pocket-book of the numbers of all the locomotives ; 
the depressed commander remarked that he did not 
see what special use this was, but the band said the 
idea was to get all the secret information possible. 
The pocket-book already contained a list of the 
numbers borne by policemen in their own district, 
taken furtively. 

‘Now then, how many more of you?’ demanded 
a young porter with a trolley. ‘ What’s your busi- 
ness, I should like to know? Cut off ’ome soon as 
ever you’re ready.’ 

‘Mr. Ballard on duty still?’ asked the boy. 

‘It wanted about twen’y to eight when he left, 
Got a message for him?’ 

‘He lodges at my mother’s place,’ replied Sid 
Galer. 

‘Don’t hang about here too long,’ advised the 
young porter. 

‘How much did the station cost you?’ asked 
Johnnie Leadbetter, encouraged by the change of 
tone. The young porter dropped the trolley. 
‘Caught me,’ whimpered the commander to Sid 
Galer a minute afterwards, ‘caught me jest on 
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the very same place where that tram conductor 
gave me one,’ 

‘You seem to be out for a bit of a blow.’ 

‘And you,’ the commander turned sharply and 
' bitterly on his follower, ‘you’re a nice lot of ’elp, 
aint you? Stand looking on and not so much 
as Take that!’ 

‘If you strike me again, cried Sid Galer, ‘I jest 
shan’t tell you what I was going to tell you.’ 

They persuaded themselves presently to leave the 
enchanting place, with its bookstalls that looked 
like flower-gardens, passengers endeavouring dis- , 
tractedly to find the wrong platform; mountains of 
luggage coming at the last minute, ladies giving 
coins to porters with the nervous air of committing 
a breach of the law; long trains starting for Scotland 
with magnificent guards swinging perilously into 
break vans, leaving tearful folk waving a good-bye 
and wishing they had brought two handkerchiefs ; 
red lamps of departing trains disappearing at the 
curve. The two walked boldly through the booking- 
office, and Johnnie Leadbetter went to one of the 
openings and inquired the first-class return fare to 
King’s Cross ; the booking-clerk reasoned with him 
gently, endeavouring to persuade him that the 
inquiry was worded incorrectly, and pointing out 
that this was the name of the station where he 
stood; the booking-clerk added indulgently that 
the mistake was a common one. Johnnie remarked 
that it seemed a funny thing that you could not get 
a civil answer to a civil question, and threatened to 
report the incident to the general manager, and 
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the discussion would have been continued on these 
lines only that at that moment the young porter 
came through counting coppers; the two boys, on 
finding they were recognised by him, thought it 
advisable to run. The clock gave the hour as half- 
past ten. 

‘You get back ’ome,’ ordered young Leadbetter, 
‘else you’ll get into hot water. I’ll go round to 
Judd Street and see if I can catch sight of her.’ 

‘Not going ’ome,’ said the boy. And smiled 
mysteriously. 

‘Can’t quite make you out to-night, Sid Galer. I 
should say you’d got something on your mind, 
only that you ’aven’t got a mind.’ 

They crossed the busy roadway. 

‘Wonder whether I shall be able to sleep in the 
train?’ said the Galer boy. He put one thumb in 
the arm-hole of his waistcoat and swaggered. Some 
of the passers-by stopped to look at him. ‘I shall 
be all right if I can get a corner seat.’ 

‘If you’ve got cash enough to go for a ride on 
the Underground,’ remarked the other, ‘jest ’and it 
over at once. According to the rules, all money is 
supposed to be dealt with by the head one.’ 

‘First I’ve heard of it. 

‘You ’aven’t ’eard the last of it, me man. Show 
us how much you got, or else I'll ’ave you expelled,’ 

They had a struggle at the beginning of Judd 
Street: Johnnie Leadbetter turned out, by force, his 
follower’s pockets, and found the core of an apple, 
some pieces of string, the pocket- book, and a 
quantity of literature. 
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‘Now I’ve got to bump you against the wall,’ he 
said complainingly, ‘jest for giving your commander 
wrong information. Then you can go back and tell 
your mother I’ve hurt you.’ 

‘I’m going to Liverpool by the midnight train,’ 
protested the other, backing away. ‘And I wish— 
I wish mother was coming with me,’ 

‘That makes two I owe you.’ 

‘I could afford to take you, but I shan’t.’ 

‘You talking in your sleep?’ demanded the 
commander interestedly. ‘If you’re kidding me, 
I’m afraid I shall ’ave to thoroughly spoil that face 
of yours for you.’ 

‘I’m going to ask Janie if she’d like to come with 
me. I’d rather it was mother, but ; 

‘Come ’ere and tell us what you’re talking 
about.’ 

‘Fen punching, then ?’ 

‘Fen punching!’ agreed the commander. 

Johnnie Leadbetter, absorbed in listening to the 
information communicated to him in an undertone, 
but showing less of enthusiasm than might have 
been expected, took off his cap presently, that the 
evening air might cool his head. A girl, about 
twelve years of age, with her hair so tightly bound 
with steel curlers that she appeared to be wearing 
a helmet, came across the roadway, hiding a jug 
underneath her short apron. 

‘Oh, good-evening,’ she said. The boys stopped, 

and glanced at her shyly. ‘Glad one of you’s learnt 
how to take off his cap to a lady.’ 

‘Whereabouts is the lady?’ 
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‘Take your ’ands out of your pockets when you 
talk to anybody.’ 

‘I saw you sipping at your mother’s supper-beer, 
Janie Wills.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Miss Wills sedately, 
‘I’m a strict Band of Hoper. And mother only 
takes it as a medicine. She’s not ’alf well just 
now.’ 

‘Shall I mention it?’ asked Sid of his commander 
privately. Johnnie replied that Sid could please 
himself; and Sid, having beckoned to the girl to 
come nearer, spoke in an undertone. 

‘Oh no!’ she said promptly. ‘Oh dear no! 
Couldn’t think of such a thing. Whatever would 
people say? Besides, to-morrow is our anniversary 
service.’ 

‘Glad you can’t manage it,’ retorted the boy. 

‘Very kind of you to have asked. Did I tell you 
I was going in for a scholarship at school?’ 

She appeared to be anxious to go, but postponed 
her departure in the hope of finding some more 
effective parting shot. ‘You’re in trouble again, 
aren't you? Heard something about it just 
now.’ 

The boy whirled round affrightedly. ‘Have they 
found it out already?’ he cried. ‘Are they search- 
ing for me?’ 

‘T didn’t hear all the particulars,’ 

‘There’s one thing,’ he said, looking round wildly 
for sympathy, ‘they won’t find it on me. And if I 
don’t tell them where it is they’ll never get to 
know.’ 
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‘As mother says,’ remarked Miss Wills, going, 
‘the ratepayers have to keep the schools going and 
they’ve a right to expect that children attend 
regular. Says she blames your mother more than 
you. Says it’s often like that where there’s only 
one in the fam’ly.’ 

‘Do you know what I call your mother?’ The 
boy found himself restored to calm on finding his 
worst fears ungrounded. ‘Do you know what my’ 
name for her is?’ 

The girl ran across the roadway: traffic of 
the street blunted the point of Sid Galer’s satire. 
Johnnie Leadbetter, gratified at the failure of his 
friend’s scheme, talked sagely on the way home, 
throwing aside the character previously assumed, 
and being reminded by his follower, admitted that 
so far as Red Indians were concerned, there was 
no proof that any had really existed: people who 
wrote books very often put down just what hap- 
pened to come into their heads. He went further, 
and threw doubt on the geographical teaching 
which both had received; a chap would look silly 
if he got away from England and then found, what 
indeed seemed highly probable, that all this talk 
about foreign countries had been invented by 
schoolmasters in order to worry the boys under 
their charge and to give themselves a reputation 
for cleverness. Johnnie Leadbetter’s bull’s-eye 
lantern went out as they crossed Gray’s Inn Road, 
and the disagreeable smell of this increased his 
sobriety of manner; he repeated some stories 
that he had overheard about the old Clerkenwell 
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House of Detention and of the unpleasant to-do 
that happened there when some one attempted 
years ago to blow it up. Sid asked what the 
girl had meant by saying she was going in for 
a scholarship; Master Leadbetter replied that 
it was probably some childish nonsense, and 
Sid remarked that, be that as it might, he for 
one did not like the idea of allowing girls to 
march in front of them. In regard to the present 
emergency, Johnnie had no advice to give, and 
only desired to make it clear that he, for one, 
washed his hands of the matter: he himself 
would no more think of going abroad in any 
circumstances than of trying to fly. Seeing his 
grandfather enter a public-house where a framed 
card in the window said that a Discussion Forum 
was held every Saturday night, and that the 
evening’s discussion would be on the question, 
‘Do We Need a Monarchy?’ he left Sid, and the 
boy stopped for a while to consider with serious 
and wrinkled brow the predicament. A good 
thought occurred to him. MHastening to the green- 
grocer’s shop, he ordered the sad, knickerbockered 
boy to restore to him the oblong parcel, promising 
two glass marbles in payment to be rendered at an 
unfixed date ; the greengrocer’s boy remarked that 
this was all very well, but he wished people had 
better memories. 

‘That you?’ A regretful note in his mother’s 
voice. ‘Wherever ’ave you been?’ 

‘Round the ’ouses, mother.’ 

‘Something terrible has ’appened. Something 
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worse than all that’s gone before. Come through 
the passage into the shop, this minute,’ 

The girls were seated on the white-cloth’d tables, 
swinging feet dolefully; a penny account-book 
Open on one lap, commiseration on every feature. 
Mrs. Galer stood at the doorway peering up the 
street, her hand at her throat. 

‘What’s your cash-box doing, asked the boy 
casually, ‘just to the left under the ’orse-’air sofa 
in the front room?’ 

‘Sid!’ cried his mother, turning suddenly. The 
girls slipped from the table, rushed excitedly 
through the passage, returned at once, Milly bear- 
ing the box high up in a triumphant manner. 
‘You clever boy to find it after we’d all searched 
igh and low.’ 

‘You want to wear glasses, some of you,’ said the 
boy, ‘or else get a little dog and an accordion.’ 

‘It’s found, Mr. Ballard,’ cried the little woman 
delightedly. The railway-man had entered the 
shop door with a policeman. ‘Can’t think how 
you came to overlook it. Shan’t want to trouble 
you now, constable; here’s a trifle for yourself. 
Mr, Ballard’ She put her hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, ‘Don’t you think I’m a lucky woman 
to have such a clever boy forason? Start on that 
last clearing round, Sid. He’s going to be sucha 
comfort to me, Mr. Ballard, once he grows out of 
his boyish ways.’ 

Ballard coughed meaningly. The boy’s cheeks 
became flushed, and he took an armful of parcels. 
Ballard followed him. 
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‘ Ain’t you ashamed ?’ said Ballard, in a low tone; 
‘ain’t you perfectly ashamed to let your mother 
praise you when you don’t deserve it?’ 

‘P’r’aps I ain’t, answered the boy curtly, ‘p’r’aps 
Iam!’ 


CHAPTER IV 


ERGEANT SWANSON, of the G Division, 
called one evening as Mrs. Galer was bunch- 

ing shirt fronts together and dipping them into one 
of the three earthenware pans of raw starch, and 
announced jovially that he had brought trouble. 
Mrs. Galer apologised for being in her disables: the 
sergeant seemed greatly amused, remarking that 
Mrs. Galer ought to see his wife when engaged in 
spring cleaning; he defied anybody but himself to 
be successful in recognising her, and at times he 
did not feel sure until she spoke, Ballard looked 
in from the passage, where he had been shining his 
boots, to say that he was off to take night duty, 
and the men, finding a common bond in the fact 
that both were uniformed, nodded to each other. 
Sergeant happened to remark that it looked like 
rain, and Ballard said a short note from his sister at 
Marden informed him that the hop-bines needed a 
wash, whereupon the sergeant, asking first that his 
soul might be blessed, said, ‘Don’t tell me you come 
from Kent!’ and the other declaring his inability 
to give different information without straying from 
the path of truth, the sergeant announced that he 
himself came, not exactly from Marden, Paty i ft 
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Goudhurst, which village, it appeared, Ballard knew 
as he knew the back of his own hand. Ballard, 
having ten minutes to spare, insisted that the 
sergeant should come out to the back, where the 
railway-porter carried on in a small way the task 
of gardening, hampered by the circumstance that 
the place was crowded with posts and wire lines 
and damp, flapping linen; on Sunday mornings it 
was the custom for everybody in the row to engage 
in the never-ending task of picking up stones and 
broken bricks, and throwing them into the garden 
of neighbours. Upon their return, the sergeant 
exacted a promise that Ballard would some day 
see his vegetable marrows, and, with a finger at 
his helmet as salute to the ladies, was going, when 
Mrs. Galer, rubbing in the starch, and nervous of 
impending disaster, gave him a reminding word. 
The sergeant, again asking that his soul might be 
blessed, expressed fear lest he should next forget 
his meals, and produced from a wallet a sheet of 
white paper, and went. 

‘For that you’ (said the sheet of white paper with 
many capitals) ‘residing within the District of the 
School Board of London and within the said Police 
District, being the parent of a certain child called 
Sidney, residing with you within the said Districts 
respectively, and being not less than Five nor more 
than Fourteen years of age, did within the six 
months now last past unlawfully neglect and omit 
to cause the said Child to attend School, to wit on 
23rd November and on divers other days, as re- 
quired by the Bye-laws of the said School Board 
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of London.’ The wording seemed ambiguous, but 
the meaning was clear. 

‘Very fortunate, mind you,’ she remarked to the 
girls. ‘Couldn’t have ’appened on a better day. 
Almost looks as though they’d fixed it in order to 
suit my convenience.’ 

And at Clerkenwell Police Court a magistrate, 
with not much time of the afternoon to devote to 
each case, said it was a pity the boy—now looking 
affrighted and pale of face—pity the boy did not 
still possess a father; evidently he was being allowed 
to run wild; a fine would meet the case now, but if 
it came before him again he would really have to 
make an order directing the boy’s attendance at the 
industrial school for a space, where he would be 
closely looked after. Mrs. Galer, who had taken all 
the blame, thanked the magistrate, and took her 
boy’s trembling hand. The case of Johnnie Lead- 
better followed, and Mrs. Galer remained in court 
in fulfilment of a promise made to her elderly lodger, 
who, openly contemptuous of all his relatives, had 
proclaimed his intention of standing shoulder to 
shoulder with them in this time of trouble, and, 
incidentally, taking the occasion to let those in 
authority see that one man in London, at any rate, 
could not be trampled upon with impunity. Old 
Leadbetter, having looked up some of his notes of the 
sixties, and, having obtained leave of absence from 
the window of the repairing shop where he worked 
in full view of a critical public, had come to the 
court, his lips moving with rehearsal of the opening 
sentences of his first argument; had declined to 
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take off his hat, but had been compelled to permit 
one of the officials to do this for him; had inter- 
jected ‘Oh, ch!’ and ‘Question,’ to the scandal of 
even the crowd at the back, and, on the case of his 
juvenile relative being called, had persisted in 
stepping up to the witness-box. A fierce argument 
concerning the taking of the oath; notes on the 
ledge. 

‘In the year sixty-seven, sir ; 

‘Are you the father of the boy now in question?’ 
asked the clerk. A voice from the back of the court 
supplied the information. 

‘In the year sixty-seven 

‘Stand down!’ said the clerk. ‘Call the mother!’ 

Old Leadbetter gave some of the rest of his 
speech out in King’s Cross Road, and referred to 
the tyranny of the police; on some bricklayers, 
seeking incident in their spare moments, chaffing 
him, he retorted with a pointed allusion to the com- 
parative thickness of their heads and the materials 
on which they worked; in the result the constables 
on duty at the wooden gates near the police-station 
had to come to his rescue and drag him out of reach 
of the offended crowd. The elaborate preparations 
for oratory were not, however, entirely wasted, for 
the Discussion Forum in Farringdon Road an- 
nounced in its wooden frame as a subject for 
debate the following Saturday, ‘Slave or Master. 
Which?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mrs, Galer, in discussing the 
incident, ‘I knew the dear boy didn’t always go 
to school when he said he did, but then no more 
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did I when I was a girl. I s’pose they’ve become 
more particular. It’s quite true I had the ‘B 
notice i 

‘Don’t use a word like that.’ : 

‘And I went then to see the managers; but they 
were so pleasant, I thought it was only a formality. 
I’ve had to give him a good talking to, and he’s 
promised faithfully to be a better boy. He said 
off his multiplication to me last night without a 
single mistake, and there can’t be much harm, 
Miss Jeffrey, in a boy who can say his twelve times.’ 
Miss Jeffrey endeavoured to turn the conversation. 
‘Yes, I’ve cleaned it with bread-crumbs, and I’ve 
stuck it in the window only this afternoon. Wonder 
you didn’t notice it as you come in; it isn’t like 
you to miss anything.’ 

They went out to the pavement and inspected the 
card, ‘Furnished Room, it said, with ornamental 
flourishes, ‘for a Respectable Young Man.’ 

‘Looks all right, admitted Miss Jeffrey; ‘but, 
with a melancholy shake of the head, ‘it may be 
up for monce and monce. Friend of mine—gone 
now—she had a first-floor back empty for I don’t 
know how long, but she was particular; wouldn’t 
have single people, and didn’t care for marrieds,’ 

The three girls and the married woman who did 
the washing and never spoke, came out to ascertain 
what was engaging interest. They speculated on 
the probable characteristics of the new lodger, and 
Milly, the head girl, expressed a hope that, whoever 
he was, he would use scent for his pocket-hand- 
kerchief; nothing made one feel quite so lady-like 
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as borrowing a few drops of Jockey Club. The 
other two were in favour of a powerful lavender 
water, to be obtained in pennyworths in your own 
bottle from a place in Goswell Road; but Milly 
declined to alter her opinion. Scent, she said, 
was a matter of taste; in regard to the perfume 
favoured by her colleagues, it always reminded her 
too much of chapel. A tall, spare man, silk-hatted, 
came across the roadway. lLandladies in the street 
watched his movements with undisguised interest ; 
children playing at Jubilee processions stopped and 
looked up and, from force of habit more than 
because they required the information, asked the 
well-dressed stranger the time. 

‘He’s come for me at last,’ said Milly, in affected 
tones. ‘O Gerald, how I’ve longed for this 
moment! Where ’ast thou been all these long 
dreary years? ’Ast thou forgot that night in 
June?’ 

‘Indoors at once,’ cried the little woman sharply, 
clapping her hands. ‘Don’t let me ’ave to speak 
twice. Idling your time like this! I never ’eard 
of such a thing. Miss Jeffrey, you mustn’t let me 
detain you.’ 

‘Me time’s me own, remarked that lady as the 
girls went inside reluctantly and took up fresh irons 
from the side of the red-hot gas-stove. ‘What 
was I talking about last? Oh, your first-floor 
back,’ 

Mrs, Galer went from the doorway of her shop 
to the door of her house, abrupt departure being 
the only method of breaking off conversation with 
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the dressmaker. Without looking round she knew 
the tall man had stopped. 

‘Beg pardon,’ he said courteously. He rapped 
with his knuckles on the open door, and she re- 
turned. ‘Ashamed to trouble you.’ 

‘Don’t mention it.’ 

‘Rather want a room,’ he said, his hat off, ‘a 
furnished room; a first-floor back, if possible, not 
overlooked.’ 

‘I have such a room as it ’appens,’ she replied 
precisely. ‘As to being overlooked, I use the garden 
for my laundry business, which I carry on next 
door, and nobody from either side, without hang- 
ing themselves half out of the window ‘ 

‘Excellent. Excellent! Any other paying 
guests? Lodgers, I mean?’ Mrs. Galer gave 
the information. ‘On the railway?’ he repeated, 
swinging his thin walking-stick in a dubious, de- 
liberative way. 

‘A most respectable fellow,’ she urged spiritedly. 
‘I’d trust Mr. Ballard with untold gold—if I’d got 
it, that is. Where do you work yourself, may I 
ask ?? 

For reply he produced a bundle of letters from 
the inside pocket of his frock-coat. Selected an 
addressed envelope. 

‘Spelt, as you see, with a “y.” Armytage with 
aay.’ He placed his silk hat’ on one of the 
wooden pegs; he looked older without his hat. 
‘Don’t know Yorkshire at all, I suppose?’ he 
added, looking over her shoulder. 

‘Only by name.’ 
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‘Mine has been a romantic history, he said 
thoughtfully ; ‘put in a book no one would believe it.’ 

‘Don’t care much for people with romantic 
histories.’ 

‘I am now devoting myself to work seriously. 
But I don’t want my people to know.’ 

‘My poor ’usband was very well connected on his 
mother’s side. Her people kept an eating-house in 
Holborn, where you couldn’t get anything under 
threepence.’ 

Miss Jeffrey outside gave a cough of impatience 
at this interpolation of facts, which, for her, lacked 
the charm of novelty. 

‘Once your confounded affairs get into Chancery,’ 
he said, slapping his leg with the walking-stick, ‘all 
you can do is to wait. That’s partly why I want to 
stay here quite quietly for a few months. You see?’ 

‘TV neage 

‘I have to meet at Euston the train due nine- 
something. The room is sure to be all right. I’m 
an old campaigner; anything does forme. Manya 
night, with no ceiling but the starry skies } 

He shook his head with a reminiscent air. 

‘Where’s your luggage, captain ?’ 

‘I may bring it back with me,’ he said. 

‘My Sid could fetch it,’ 

‘Either to-night or some time to-morrow. Depends. 
I suppose you would like a week’s rent in advance?’ 
He searched his pockets. 

‘You needn’t trouble, sir, about that. Would you 
consider five extravagant?’ 

‘My dear madam,’ he said generously, ‘whatever 
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you say is undoubtedly the right figure. I can trust 
you.’ 

‘And about references, captain?’ 

‘That’s the deuce of it,’ he said, fencing at the hat- 
stand. ‘Once my friends find my address, they’ll 
be down on me, and I shan’t have a moment’s peace. 
They can’t understand that a man at times gets tired 
of society, of dinners, dances, and all the rest of it.’ 
He opened his mouth wearily. 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Galer, yawning in sympathy, ‘the 
rich don’t ’ave it all their own way.’ 

‘And wants to get off from himself and everybody 
and think out things quietly. They can’t understand 
it. Or else it is they won’t understand it. By the 
bye, where are the nearest newspaper shops?’ 

‘That sounds like my boy’s step. He shall run 
round the corner and show you. What might you 
want to know for?’ 

‘I don’t know what it is about me exactly,’ said 
the captain, reflectively and puzzled. ‘Some men 
can go about wearing a mask all their lives, but with 
me, unless I’m absolutely frank and straightforward, 
then I’m nothing at all. If I’m pretending to be 
what I’m not, I’m simply miserable.’ 

‘I’m like that, too, said Mrs. Galer. 

He beckoned her mysteriously to the foot of the 
stairs and whispered. 

‘Considering what my ’usband’s profession was 
when I married him, I ought to know something 
about horseflesh.’ 

‘A strange lot,’ said the captain, ‘and it’s my 
hobby to queer their pitch; you’ll forgive the 
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vulgarity of the phrase. Here you have on the one 
hand,’ he touched the banisters, ‘the jockeys and the 
owners and the goodness knows what all trying to 
make everything for themselves, and on the other 
hand,’ he touched the wall, ‘you have the poor 
public, interested in sport, wanting to back their 
fancy, and not knowing any more about it than— 
than my boots.’ 

‘And they want soleing and ’eeling.’ 

‘This is where 7 come in, went on the captain 
confidentially. ‘Mind you, I don’t pose altogether 
as a philanthropist; same time I wouldn’t do it 
unless I could feel that I was conferring a benefit 
on my fellow-man.’ 

‘I must get back to my work,’ said the little 
woman. 

‘I apologise for taking up so much of your time, 
but I’m one of those men who, unless they act ina 
perfectly : 

‘You told me.’ 

‘Then what I do is to supply newsagents every 
morning with slips containing advice in regard to 
the day’s racing. They dispose of them for a mere 
trifle, we share the proceeds, the buyer acts on the 
advice contained in the envelope, makes his profit ; 
and thus the working-man is able to find an addition 
to his income.’ 

‘You’re always right, then?’ A boy appeared at 
the doorway. 

‘Ah!’ with enthusiasm, ‘so this is your son and 
heir, is it? Fine sharp lad, too. Got his mother’s 
eyes.’ 
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‘You'll never win a cigar or a cokernut,’ said 
Johnnie Leadbetter, ‘unless you aim straighter than 
that.’ 

‘Where’s Sid? You’re not leading him into any 
more mischief, are you, Johnnie?’ 

‘I like that, said Johnnie Leadbetter tearfully. 
‘That’s good, that is. Am I leading him into mis- 
chief? Any one would think that he had always 
been a perfect saint, and that I had always been the 
opposite. Seems to me I get all the kicks and other 
people get all the ’apence. I shall be jolly well glad 
when I get grown up; I’ll put things a bit square 
then, I will,’ 

‘This is my boy, remarked Mrs. Galer proudly. 
Sid came through the passage from the shop read- 
ing with so much interest that he forgot the 
existence of the worn place in the linoleum. ‘Up- 
se-daisy,’ said his mother. The captain took his 
chin and inspected him. 

‘Cleverish face, he said. ‘Mouth not quite right.’ 

‘You’re a bit spotted, said the boy. He kissed 
his mother; she put her arm around his neck 
affectionately. 

‘And reading what?’ asked the captain, taking 
the boy’s book. ‘Hullo! Started on Scott already?’ 

‘Schoolmaster recommended it.’ 

‘Just on the very edge of the tournament,’ he 
remarked. ‘“De Bracy, and other knights attached 
to Prince John v 

‘Give it here,’ said the boy. 

‘He’s at Mr. Bryant’s school now, said Mrs. Galer. 
She went, but returned at once with a basket, and 
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Sid, without being asked to do so, took one of the 
handles. Events were having an effect upon him ; 
a desire to read was but one of the results; his face 
looked cleaner, and the back of his neck had re- 
ceived attention. The two boys carried the basket 
of flannels downstairs to the cellar, complaining in 
an undertone of each other’s clumsiness. 

‘Everything most satisfactory,’ remarked the 
captain. 

Here was the latchkey, and if ever the captain 
cathe home when the laundry was open he could ~* 
enter the shop and go into the house through the 
passage. She hurried upstairs with a clean towel, 
and on her return found the captain practising new 
expressions in the small square of mirror framed 
under the hat-pegs. Miss Jeffrey having, at the risk 
of catching earache, obtained a good deal of in- 
formation, and being ever able to round off a story 
with the aid of imagination, went, giving up all 
thoughts of work, and devoted the rest of the even- 
ing to calls in the neighbourhood. At the last 
house the captain had become heir-presumptive to 
an earldom, escaping the troubles and worries 
natural to one who owned the more valuable parts 
of a place called Scotland. 

Some weeks ere Ballard encountered the new 
lodger; in the meantime he heard praises sung 
by Mrs. Galer. The captain never poured his tea 
into his saucer; the captain rarely ventured out 
without borrowing an umbrella; the captain had 
said an encouraging word in regard to the efforts 
of Ballard in the back garden; the captain had 
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brought home a heavy portmanteau containing a 
lot of clothes; the captain was going to get old 
Leadbetter to alter his dress-suit for him—at 
present it was rather short in the sleeves; the 
captain could read like anything; Milly, the head 
girl, admitted herself deeply in love with him, and 
was trying to make up her mind to ask him to let 
her treat him one Monday evening to Collins’s, at 
Islington. The captain gave but little trouble; of 
course, you could scarcely expect a born gentleman 
to shine his own boots. The captain had such a 
pleasant way with him; if anybody had a bit of a 
cold he never forgot to ask after it, although it was 
true that he did not always wait for the reply. Very 
nice to Sid, too. 

‘Any more news?’ asked Ballard, 

‘The captain——’ 

‘I mean about anybody else. Give him a rest for 
a bit.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said Mrs. Galer, ‘you’ve ’eard me 
speak about Mrs. Wills over in Judd Street? Well, 
she’s gone at last. I think about doing something 
for her Janie. There’s no relatives worth calling 
relatives. I think you’ll get on all right together, 
once you meet.’ 

‘She won’t be in my way.’ 

‘The captain, I mean.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Ballard explosively. ‘Well, I won’t 
say what I was going to say.’ 

Ballard, on early duty, was tidying up the back 
garden, dodging underneath the flapping articles of 
linen, when some small scraps of paper, like stage 
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snow, descended. Ballard, in blue shirt-sleeves, 
tweed cap, corduroy trousers, looked up. 

‘What you playing at up there?’ he demanded. 
‘Hare and ’ounds, or what?’ 

‘I see, said the captain blandly, from his window, 
where he was stencilling sheets of paper for posters, 
‘that you are engaged in the pursuit of horticulture.’ 

‘I shall be engaged in the pursuit of something 
else, retorted Ballard heatedly, ‘if you litter the 
place all over like this.’ 

‘On the Midland Railway, aren’t you?’ 

‘You keep a civil tongue in your ’ead,’ recom- 
mended the Great Northern man. 

‘Haven’t such a thing as a little red ink you can 
lend me, I suppose? No? Sorry.’ The captain 
closed his window. 

‘I’ve seen your face somewhere before,’ said 
Ballard, ‘and not in church, neither. Under peculiar 
circumstances of some sort. But I can’t’—[a 
violent dig with the spade] ‘quite’—[another dig] 
—‘place you!’ 


CHAPTER. V. 


XCEPTING in moments of great excitement, 

as the presence of a funeral, or a wedding, 

or a hansom-cab, the street kept its head by day 
within windows, and if it wanted to see what was 
going on, peered through Venetian blinds, where 
a lath sometimes gave way owing to the strain 
of exercise, remaining a peep-hole for all time. 
Affrays in Clerkenwell, accounts of which appeared 
with regularity in the evening papers when political 
matters proved dull, were never able to give Kimmer 
Street as an address, and at one or two of the 
houses bills appeared occasionally giving - notice 
of forthcoming lectures at Congregational chapels. 
Altogether, with its carefully arranged Virginian 
creepers growing demurely over the windows, its 
brass plates (that had been rubbed on so many 
years of Saturday mornings that it needed sharp 
sight to tell whether the trade pursued on the first 
door was that of a clockmaker, or a die-sinker, or 
an electro-plater or a binder of books) and its 
general air of reserve, it resembled, in comparison 
with noisier streets near by, nothing so much as a 
precise maiden lady of middle age, accustomed to 


dress herself in neutral colours, and anxious to do 
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nothing which should attract attention, Even the 
public-houses at either end conducted themselves 
in the same spirit, lighting up at night modestly. 
Consequently the new painting of the Victoria 
laundry gave to Kimmer Street the air of one 
wearing around the waist a brilliant sash, and 
furnished good matter for debate at the first 
meeting of matrons. ; 

Question number one was: Could she afford it? | 
Decision, come to with regret, that likely enough 
she could just afford it, and that was about all. An 
economical person, say what you might; you often 
saw her in the post-office waiting an opportunity 
when no neighbours were near the wire cage to pass 
in underneath her brown-covered book to the lady 
clerk, together with a piece of gold, and a hopeful 
remark concerning future weather prospects. 

‘To give her her doo, said Number Twenty- 
Eight, who was providing the tea, ‘there’s no doubt 
she’s got quite ten or twelve pound put by in 
spite of all she lays out on the business!’ 

‘That I attribute more to good luck than any- 
thing, remarked a guest. ‘If I’d only had good 
luck I sh’d be able to lay me ’and on money.’ 

‘Works ’ard, mind you. Never still for a 
moment.’ 

‘I could ’ave worked hard if I’d liked,’ said the 
other, with pride. 

The ladies at the round table passed cups along, 
and argued this point ; eventually a vague but satis- 
factory compromise was arrived at on a suggestion 
from the hostess, who said that we were all born 
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into this world,and we had all to go out of it 
sooner or later, and meanwhile we had our own 
notions about how to make the best of it. Twenty- 
Two became reminded of a sister-in-law who had 
married money, and lived in half a house instead 
of being content with two rooms and a scullery, 
and was giving herself airs in consequence ; 
Twenty-Two was anxious to give an imitation of 
the new manner assumed by this relative, but 
the hostess, determined to keep the debate from 
straggling, called attention to, as it were, the next 
item on the agenda. Was Mrs. Galer bringing up 
that boy of hers properly? Hostess, in order to 
start discussion, suggested that the police court 
warning had done no great harm; something or 
other had certainly made a wonderful alteration in 
him, On the previous morning, before going to 
his new school, which he attended regularly, the 
Galer boy had undertaken an errand for her 
(’Tisn’t often, remarked the hostess, ‘I run out 
of eggs’), accepting the farthing paid for the task 
with a polite word of thanks. Moreover, Mrs. Lead- 
better, coming out of The Dew Drop as the hostess 
was going in (‘She’d got mild and bitter; I was 
fetching stout and bitter, remarked the hostess as 
a piece of confirmatory evidence), had said that her 
Johnnie had told her that a master was taking 
Sid Galer in hand, and meant to make something 
of him. 

_ *She’s brought him up wrong,’ declared Twenty- 
Two. (‘Did you put two lumps in mine? Tastes 
as though there was only one.) Do you know that 
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she told me she’d never give him a real proper 
thrashing once in the ‘ole course of his life? You 
mustn’t tell me that to simply stand them in the 
corner is the way to treat children.’ 

‘Spoil the rod and : 

‘I’ve brought up six, went on the woman from 
Twenty-Two heatedly, ‘and I ought to know what 
I’m talking about. Yes, in reply to a comment, 
‘and I do know what I’m talking about. I ain’t 
like some. Some don’t know when they’re talking 
or when they ’ve left off.’ 

‘You were saying,’ remarked the hostess sooth- 
ingly. 

‘The way to bring up children,’ said the other, ‘is 
simply to punish them—punish them well whenever 
you ’ve got a moment or two to spare.’ 

Dealing with the general topic of education, the 
ladies of Kimmer Street held the opinion that much 
of it was likely to make youngsters too big for their 
boots; one had had to lose her temper, she said, 
with her eldest girl, because the eldest girl had 
corrected her in regard to St. Petersburg, hitherto 
looked upon as one of the characters from the New 
Testament. ‘For once you let them contradict you,’ 
said this woman, ‘and you’re done for.” Others were 
in favour of reading and writing and sums, and of 
stopping there definitely ; a knowledge of these arts 
sometimes made children useful to you when they 
grew up; anything beyond gave them the intoler- 
able conceit of being better than their parents. 
Summing up, the hostess, quite in the manner of the 
chairman at the Sessions House not far off, said 
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that it seemed to her that youngsters, when all was 
said and done, were at once a blessing and a curse. 
Next, please. 

‘Fortunate to be able to let as she does.’ 

They did not envy Mrs. Galer the possession of 
old Leadbetter. Leadbetter, after exhausting the 
entire list of his relatives, had quarrelled his way 
through many houses of the neighbourhood ; his 
habit of slamming doors was the least of all his 
defects as a lodger. Talk? Men had the habit of 
charging their women-folk with fluency of speech ; 
it was agreed by those who had acted as landlady 
to Leadbetter that he was capable of talking a 
donkey’s hind legs off. And the things he would 
say about Royalty, too. 

‘I used to wonder, declared a guest, in awed 
tones, ‘that the ceiling didn’t fall in.’ 

Ballard! Good lodger enough, as lodgers went. 
Not what you could call a free and an open-handed 
one; rather close, as a matter of fact. Made very 
good money up at King’s Cross, but husbands re- 
ported of him that if they happened by chance 
to find him anywhere taking his glass, Ballard 
was never the man to say, ‘ Well, what’s yours?’ 
Worse than that, if invited on a Saturday to join in 
a flutter for drinks round, Ballard would reply, in 
his unsociable way, ‘Thanks, I only want one’; 
would thereupon put down his twopence, drink up, 
give a general nod, and go. The circumstance that 
Ballard was over thirty and still a bachelor was held 
to be evidence of inexcusable selfishness ; some of 
the ladies went so far as to say that every man 
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ought to be compelled by law to get married. Miss 
Jeffrey, the dressmaker, who, not being present, 
could be referred to without reserve, had, goodness 
knew, given him hints that were broad enough and 
not too deep, but she might as well have tried to 
encourage the Holborn Town Hall. Miss Jeffrey, 
in an endeavour not to be outdone by the bright 
blueness of her friend’s laundry, had, it appeared, 
not only changed the coloured pictures of ladies 
‘almost divided at the waist that decorated her 
window, but had bought for herself a second-hand 
brass plate with the words Madame Somebody, 
costumier ; the ladies at the table sighed as the tea 
grew weaker, and hoped this would not give the 
street a bad name. 

The captain. 

‘Ah!’ sighed the guests enviously. 

‘That isn’t one of your Nature’s gentlemen,’ said 
the hostess. (‘Don’t be afraid of taking the last 
piece of cake, some one.) That’s the real sort.’ 

‘Always a pleasant smile.’ 

‘Steps off the pavement rather than run up 
against you.’ 

‘Seldom without a cigar stuck in his face.’ 

‘Gets shaved every day.’ 

‘Never counts his change.’ 

‘And with all that, remarked the hostess, ‘with 
all that, never letting anybody think that he’s 
superior to those round about him. I ’appen to 
know’—the hostess assumed a look of mystery— 
‘that he asked a certain person to go with him to 
the Grand, at Islington, one evening.’ An impres- 
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sive pause. ‘She wouldn’t go. Absolutely refused 
to go.’ 

‘More fool her!’ 

‘Why don’t she get married again?’ demanded 
Number Twenty-Two in aggrieved tones. ‘That’s 
what I want to know. I don’t think it’s right for 
her to remain as she is. She ought to ’ave her 
troubles same as any one else.’ 

‘If it comes to that, pointed out the hostess 
judicially, ‘she’s had her share, one way and the 
other. You ’eard, I suppose, that she’d had a tomb- 
stone put up over him.’ The ladies confessed 
reluctantly that this information had not until this 
moment reached them. ‘Oh, I must tell you about 
that. What do you think she’s had put on it? 
Guess, now!’ They shook their heads, declaring 


inability. ‘“A fond ’usband,”’ she quoted, with 
gloomy relish, ‘“fond ’usband and a devoted 
father” !’ 


The guests pushed back chairs, and, unable to 
find words to express their feelings, gazed blankly 
at each other and clicked tongues. The hostess 
dusted crumbs from her broad lap, looked hard at a 
tea-stain on her best tablecloth, and enjoying the 
triumph of those who furnish exclusive intelligence, 
repeated the quotation. 

‘What I mean to say 
Twenty-Two. 

‘You don’t remember him, Mrs. What-is-It,’ said 
the hostess to one of her guests, ‘you’re fresh. And 
you don’t either, Mrs. I-Forget-Your-Name, because 
you re a comparative stranger, too. But the rest of 
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you Well!’ despairingly, ‘it’s a funny world. 
If the next one’s anything like it, I shall say some- 
thing.’ 

‘Went to her place the other Saturday evening, 
said the comparative stranger, anxious to assert her 
position, ‘to fetch my parcel, and I ’appened to 
mention in the course of gen’ral conversation that I 
shouldn’t be sorry when my old man made up his 
mind to go—it costs me fourpence every time I go 
to the ’ospital—and she turned round on me, and 
“Qh,” she says, “don’t talk like that. If you only 
knew how I miss Galer. He was such a ’andy man 
to ’elp with the business,” she says. ‘Yes, repeated 
the comparative stranger, ‘those were her very 
words. I ’appened in the course of gen’ral con- 
versation ; 

‘Well, said Twenty-Two, looking with a sigh at 
the empty plates on the table, ‘I s’pose we’d better 
see about going.’ 

‘They say it’s bad for you to ’urry,’ remarked the 
hostess, ‘ directly after a meal.’ 

‘That’s after a ’earty meal, said Twenty-Two. 

Characteristic of Kimmer Street that all had come 
in hats and bonnets; the woman from next door 
wore a heavily beaded dolman, but this, as the 
others said privately, was because it was new. ‘New 
to ker!’ added the others precisely. They took 
turns now at the looking-glass over the mantelpiece, 
which came short of that point of perfection which 
one expects to find in a mirror, for it lengthened 
every face that looked into it, something in the 
manner of a caricaturist, so that folk who went to it 
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in bright-hearted mood turned away sad and dis- 
consolate. This feeling increased on the present 
occasion, when the hostess gave information that 
Mrs. Galer had given up a full half-hour the previous 
evening to the work of fitting on in Miss Jeffrey’s 
front room. Some one remarked bitterly that it 
might be assumed that Mrs. Galer was having some- 
thing to match the colour of her shop. Criticism 
broke out anew with an increased note of acerbity. 

‘She’s one of those people that never seems to 
want to ask any one’s advice.’ 

‘Goes and does things without saying so much as 
a single word.’ 

‘If I’d been her, I should ’ave come to me and I 
should ’ave said, “So and so’s the case: what d’ you 
think about me doing so and so?” Instead of 
which ; 

‘Why can’t she open on Sunday mornings ?’ 

‘Does the work of two women rolled into one. 
Any sensible person would find the la’ndry itself a 
pretty tidy ’andful; but,no! Must needs run her 
?ouse next door and do all the rooms herself, 
and——’ 

‘The least she might do is to get some ’elp.’ 

‘ She ought to keep a servant.’ 

‘Apart from all of which, it’s ridiculous for a 
woman who’s gone through what she’s gone through 
to always look so ’appy and cheerful. It’s too 
much like defying Providence.’ 

‘I’m not sure that it isn’t downright wicked. I 
don’t pretend to be over and above religious meself, 
but I know where to draw the line.’ 
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‘My old man come ’ome the other evening, and I 
was feeling a bit low because my sister-in-law had 
been to call on me, and so I didn’t answer him, you 
see, when he told me about a row he’d had with his 
foreman, and suddenly he turns round —it isn’t 
often he dares talk to me in that tone of voice—and 
he says, “I wonder you don’t try to be merry and 
bright like Mrs. Galer over the way,” he says. I 
felt so mad, I could ’ave flung something at him. 
Because, tearfully, ‘as a matter of fact I am merry 
and I am bright, and I defy anybody to say I’m not. 
If I’ve got a fault, it is that I’m sensitive. Goo’-bye 
all.’ 

The guests did not leave together, because to do 
this would have marred the best points of the game. 
Thus the tearful lady having departed, the others 
discussed her in detail, and when another left she, 
in her turn, had to be considered, the whole business 
having some resemblance to a series of post-mortem 
examinations. This was probably the reason why 
Twenty-Two and Twenty-Two’s special friend (for 
the current week) stayed on to the last, each hoping 
that the other would leave, and unable to bear the 
thought that the treatment she had meted out to 
the rest should be administered to her. Each said 
farewell several times and went to the door, holding 
the porcelain knob for a while and ever coming 
back to the fireplace with an ‘Oh! and I forgot to 
tell you——’ and ‘You must ’ear this bit, and ‘If 
you'll promise not to breathe a single word to a 
soul—_—’ and other reopening phrases of a similar 
kind. The hostess gave hints, suggesting that their 
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respective husbands must surely be home by this 
time, and would, in that case, be waiting for a meal, 
and, as this had no effect, followed with the remark 
that her own man would arrive directly, and he 
never cared to see visitors about. This also failing, 
the hostess begged them to accompany her into the 
passage and see where the damp was coming in. 
The two ladies had suspicions, but they were com- 
pelled to accept the invitation, and, once in the 
passage, they found the front door already open; 
the hostess, by an adroit movement, shunted them 
to the step. A halt took place there, and a further 
stop occurred outside, animated chatter going on 
the while, each lady keeping one foot on the sill. 
The hostess had decided to take action, when from 
the house at the side of the newly painted Victoria 
Laundry she observed a tall girl come, aproned and 
hatless. Attention being directed to this circum- 
stance, the two withdrew suddenly. 

‘Why, that’s young Janie Wills who lost her 
mother.’ 

‘If that woman Mrs. Galer hasn’t had the cool 
audacity to take her on to ’elp with the ’ouse!’ 

They turned to review the case with their hostess 
in its new light. 

‘She needn’t have shut the door in our very face, 
remarked Twenty-Two bitterly. ‘7/azt’s not lady- 
like!’ 


CHAPTER VI 


‘ ERTAINLY, my dear Mrs. Galer, said the 
captain, in his courteous tones. ‘By all 
means, if you wish it.’ 

‘He’ll only potter about in that back garden of 
mine,’ she remarked. ‘It’s a bit like trying to grow 
things on a pavement.’ 

‘I’ve great respect for Ballard,’ declared the 
captain, making fencing passes at nothing with his 
walking-stick. ‘Most estimable character, One of 
those men who preserve our country’s reputation 
for indomitable doggedness.’ 

‘He wanted to keep one when he came first,’ 
said Mrs. Galer, ‘but I rather objected to animals 
about the place. I’ll go and call him.’ 

Ballard, entering from the garden, half in mufti, 
half in uniform, demanded to know who had been 
leaving him money now. Mrs. Galer said, did he 
know that to-day was Bank Holiday? Ballard 
replied that he knew it to his cost; threepence 
amassed in two separate sums represented all that 
he had made at the station that morning. If many 
days were like this he would be inclined to put 
in for a signalman’s job away in the country. 


Mrs. Galer said there was nothing gained by giving 
72 
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in, and that, talking of the country, what did 
Mr. Ballard say to giving the captain and_her- 
self the pleasure of his company to Hampstead 
Heath for the afternoon. King’s Cross man pointed 
out that this would necessitate something in the 
nature of a sluice down and a shining of boots; he 
feared he should be keeping them waiting. The 
answer to this was permission to take ten minutes, 
with an added direction from Mrs. Galer to hurry 
up, and make himself good-looking with all con- 
venient despatch. 

‘And what about you, Sid?’ She called up the 
stairs: ‘Coming with us to the ’Eath, or staying 
at home?’ 

‘Rather a common sort of place, isn’t it, 
mother ?’ 

‘Won’t be when we get there.’ 

‘I’ve arranged to call at Mr. Bryant’s, mother. 
He’s going to give me an hour with history.’ 

‘Do you think you can look after the ’ouse, 
Janie Wills?’ 

‘T’ll see nobody runs away with it,’ said the 
tall girl. 

‘He’s a queer boy,’ said the little woman, almost 
laughing with content, as the captain insisted on 
fastening the one button of her glove. ‘Changed 
so the last few months, you wouldn’t credit. Pitched 
into me yesterday afternoon like anything for not 
helping Janie Wills first. I pretend to understand 
what he’s talking about when he speaks of his 
lessons; but generally I can only ’alf guess what 
he’s driving at. It’s Mr. Bryant says this, and 
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Mr. Bryant says that, and Mr. Bryant says the 
other; he’s having a wonderful influence.’ 

A proud person as, escorted by her two lodgers, 
she tripped along in the direction of Gray’s Inn 
Road. The day in Clerkenwell was marked by 
closed shops (Mrs. Galer about the only woman 
who had worked that morning), by detachments 
of young men with mouth organs, by rows of 
girls with coloured frills around their hats affecting 
to be exhilarated. Many of these did not leave 
the half-dozen streets which they knew best, and 
each sex preferred to associate with its similars. 
Children, having only the roadway for playground, 
went about looking for mischief with the bored air 
of those who, having expended their money allow- 
ance too early in the day, are half inclined to wish 
that school was open. At the corners of streets 
the sentimental air holding town for the month was 
being sung, and efforts made to force it to serve as 
melody for a dance :— 

‘Do not grieve because I’m gowing far across the sea, 


Leaving poor old Engeland for many and many a day. 
Say goo’-bye to mother ; 


‘Don’t know when I’ve been out on a Bank 
’‘Oliday before. Generally make it a day to do 
a bit of sorting and general clearing up.’ 

‘My own opinion, if you will allow me to say so, 
is that you work too hard,’ said the captain, inclin- 
ing his head. ‘What do you think, Ballard ?’ 

‘Want to know?’ 

‘That was the reason I inquired.’ 

‘Well, said the railway-man, ‘as you’ve asked 
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for it, you may as well ’ave it. In my opinion it’s 
necessary some should make a bit of overtime to 
make up for those who don’t do enough.’ 

‘I work with my head, Ballard,’ 

‘P’r’aps you’re wise, then, not to overtax yourself.’ 

‘Now, now, said Mrs. Galer, giving him a tap 
with her umbrella ; ‘quarrelling the first thing.’ 

‘Defy anybody to do that,’ said Ballard, ‘when 
they ’re with you.’ 

‘Mr. Ballard, she explained to the captain, 
‘doesn’t deal in soft soap. Only in good, hard 
mottled.’ 

The captain did not speak again until they 
reached the tram-lines. There he reasserted him- 
self by ordering them to jump on a car going to 
Holborn, and they did so, protesting; on seeing 
the crowd waiting at the terminus to board the 
car, Mrs. Galer freely admitted the wisdom of 
this strategy. The captain had many attractive 
habits, and one that counted well for popularity 
was a smart readiness to pay. Ballard, anxious to 
show that he claimed one-half of the responsi- 
bility of taking out Mrs. Galer, endeavoured to 
forestall, but the other was more than his match, 
and Ballard found presently that he had to re- 
linquish his efforts. Discovered also that the 
captain was an alert man; whatever question the 
little woman put, the answer came at once; Ballard 
knew the information was not always precise and 
correct, but he envied the swiftness with which it 
was given. Now came his turn to become silent, 
and up the crowded hill, when the car had stopped 
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at the terminus, he followed the two, frowning at 
Mrs. Galer’s invitation to keep in step. A burly 
man seized his arm and begged him to come inside 
a small booth and do a little with his fists; Ballard 
took the request in ill-part, and the boxing-man 
went rubbing his shoulder and bewailing the rough- 
ness of the world. They turned to the right that 
they might escape the dense, slowly moving crowd. 
Mrs. Galer, a busy woman and a Londoner, had 
seen few of the sights of London (she had been pro- 
mising herself since childhood to some day take the 
bull by the horns and go to see St. Paul’s Cathedral), 
and the present scene had for her attraction. A 
piano organ, carefully muted that its music might 
not be borrowed by those out of reach of the collect- 
ing cap, played, and here the sharp division of sex 
was again marked; girls danced together, young 
men danced together, the latter hiding awkward- 
ness by desperate endeavours to excite hilarity. 

‘Past it,’ replied Mrs. Galer, shaking her head. 
‘You ’ve no idea, captain, how old I am.’ 

‘I know how young you look,’ 

‘Wrong side of thirty, and chance it!’ 

‘Twenty-nine you mean?’ They walked on, 
stopping, however, every few minutes to watch some 
fresh incident ; when they came round to the double 
row of shows and stalls, then it was impossible to 
move with any pretence of hurry. The Largest 
Lady in the World (of goodly proportions, but 
undeniably sulky), the Calf with Two Heads (the 
second head not really a head, and the animal gene- 
rally bearing but little resemblance to the attractive 
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picture outside); Terrible Scenes of the Great 
Fulham Murder (a peepshow, hotly patronised, with 
rather disappointing pictures snipped from the 
Police News); the Champion Zulu Warrior, with 
his Native War Dance (slightly bemused, and on 
maudlin terms with his proprietor), all these and 
mafiy more were thrust upon their attention by 
hoarse-voiced men and women, who took it as a 
personal affront if any went by without giving 
patronage; and, indeed, the captain was so deter- 
mined to make the day a success that he insisted 
on taking the party into nearly all, Mrs. Galer 
enjoying herself without reserve. Ballard looked 
on with the cautious eye of the countryman deter- 
mined not to be taken in by Londoners: he put 
aside some of the reserve on applying his efforts 
with conspicuous success to a try-your-strength 
machine, 

“Ere’s a lark, whispered the little woman to her 
two squires. ‘My girls. Let’s watch and see what 
they ’re up to.’ 

The three young men who belonged to the girls 
marched dutifully in a row behind them; now 
and again one of the ladies jerked a remark over 
her shoulder, and the three did their best to cap 
it with a retort. Arriving at a circle where a thick 
skipping-rope was being whirled by two hot-faced 
men, a halt was called. Milly went first, and to 
her great confusion found herself out of practice ; 
the crowd gave their criticisms freely, and Milly, 
warm with disappointment, told them all that if 
they were not careful she would force them to laugh 
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on the other side of their mouths. The honour of 
the party was retrieved by the performance given 
by the other two; they jumped rhythmically, their 
eyes gazing steadily into space. When presently 
they screamed : 

‘Vinegar! 

‘Mustard ! 

mEepperls 
as commands to quicken the pace they still managed 
to avoid entanglement. The crowd clapped hands 
approvingly, and the attendant youths appeared to 
share the honours given. 

‘We won’t let them see us, said Mrs. Galer 
acutely, ‘I’ll have such a barney about it with 
’em this week. Wonder whether we shall come 
across anybody else we know? You must be 
acquainted with a lot of people, captain.’ 

‘My friends are, I am afraid, not likely to be 
encountered here on a day like this.’ 

‘Expect you’d feel much more at ’ome in the 
West End than you do with us in Clerkenwell ?’ 

‘It does one no harm,’ he said, flourishing his 
walking-stick, ‘to come in contact with the masses.’ 

‘You hit the masses in the eye,’ said Ballard 
warningly, ‘and you’ll find some ’arm done to you.’ 

‘Our friend,” remarked the captain tolerantly, 
‘seems to be in constant fear of trouble.’ 

‘Not for meself,’ said the railway-man. 

It was, perhaps, at tea that the captain scored 
most successfully. Ballard had suggested a cottage 
where notices said that a family pot of tea could be 
obtained for threepence; the captain waved this 
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aside magnificently and conducted them through a 
crowd standing outside an hotel; through another 
crowd that had packed itself in the passage, in the 
hope of obtaining refreshment, and upstairs. There, 
under a steel engraving of Wellington at the battle 
of Waterloo, he took the head of a table, with 
Mrs. Galer on his right hand near the window, 
whence, in luxurious comfort, she could see a stout 
gentleman below, who, having been tied up with a 
stout cord, was now refusing to make any attempt 
to extricate himself until the lookers-on had thrown 
into the circle another three-halfpence; easy to 
identify the faces of those who, having already 
given, now looked resentfully at less generous neigh- 
bours. Against the high brick wall two determined, 
large-featured women in muslin dresses, scarlet 
feathered hats, and armed with banjos, waited 
haughtily until the stout gentleman should see fit 
to terminate his performance, and give them the 
chance of engaging public attention. 

‘Let Mr. Ballard be mother, suggested Mrs. 
Galer. 

‘I’m no great ’and at pouring out,’ he urged. 

‘Come,’ said the captain, ‘the requests of the fair 
sex cannot be lightly disregarded. My dear Mrs. 
Galer, can I tempt you with some water-cress? 
Waiter, why the deuce snt the salt on the table?’ 
The waiter, tipping back his straw hat, replied that 
the salt-cellar was near enough to the captain to 
bite him. ‘Bring another, ordered he captain 
royally. ‘Hang it all, one doesn’t often take a 
lady out.’ 
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The clumsiness of Ballard excited the interest of 
parties at other tables in the long room; the captain 
lost no opportunity of drawing attention to every 
slip, and young couples ceased stroking each other’s 
hands in order to.stand up and watch. Mrs. Galer 
declared that for such a man there was but one fate 
in store; he would certainly have to find some one 
willing to marry him. Perceiving a retort slowly 
germinating in the mind of the railway-man, she 
spoke of Miss Jeffrey, of that lady’s previous failures, 
of the usefulness of a wife who could make her 
husband’s clothes, turning him out always in the 
latest Paris fashion. Ballard listened to her, eating 
away stolidly, folding three pieces of the thin bread 
and butter in order to save time. He glowered 
dangerously, however, when the captain took a 
hand. One of the banjo women outside suddenly 
joined her colleague in the second half of the chorus 
of the only song desired by the people that day. 

‘Nearly over that time, captain, warned Mrs. 
Galer. 

The captain had indeed started violently at the 
sound of the voice. He turned to look out of the 
window, and drew back quickly, but not before the 
woman in muslin had sent up from the wall a look 
of recognition. 


‘Say goo’-bye to mother, tell her that I love her, 
Tell her that I did not mean the words that I did say’ 


Mrs, Galer hummed the air in unison with the 
singing below. 
‘Charming voice you have,’ declared the captain. 
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‘Waiter, is there any means of getting out of this place 
presently without going through the front door?’ 

‘Yes, said the waiter. ‘By jumping out of the 
window.’ 

‘But we want to go out the back way, my man.’ 

‘What you want to do,’ said the waiter precisely, 
‘and what you’re going to do is two different things. 
You'll have to depart the way you come in.’ 

As the captain decreased in vivacity, so Ballard 
improved. By speaking on equal terms to the 
waiter he was favoured with more milk; the waiter, 
still smarting under the first form of treatment, said 
to Ballard confidentially that he could always dis- 
tinguish between a man and half a man, apologising 
for previous curtness by pointing out the worry of 
keeping one eye inside the house and one eye out- 
side. Mrs. Galer complimented Ballard on increase 
of dexterity that had come from practice, and the 
young couples at other tables, giving up all hope of 
obtaining further amusement at his expense, re- 
sumed the stroking of hands. 

‘Ballard,’ said the captain suddenly, ‘a word with 
you. Waiter, the bill!’ 

‘You don’t want no bill, replied the waiter. ‘Pay 
cash if you want to keep out of trouble.’ 

‘You w#/ excuse us, Mrs. Galer? Just one 
moment, Ballard.’ 

When Ballard returned from the private consulta- 
tion near the other window he said curtly to Mrs. 
Galer that she was to come with him; the captain 
would catch them up after he had settled, if they 
walked leisurely along the road that led across to 

F 
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Highgate. Alone with her, the railway-man seemed, 
comparatively speaking, at his ease; and, when 
Mrs. Galer remarked that the captain appeared to 
be a long time, Ballard suggested he was possibly 
having a six-round contest with the waiter. The 
little woman declared she was having a rare fine 
outing; she anticipated some trouble in settling 
down to work again at nine on Tuesday morning. 
Talking of business, what did Mr. Ballard think of 
the building of an outhouse in the garden? The 
work increased weekly, and something would have 
to be done. The cellar next door was a place on 
which she had fixed her thoughts; that could be 
managed easily. Ballard replied by demanding 
what was the good of asking advice when she had 
no doubt already made up her mind what she 
should do. Seemed to him that she would never be 
satisfied until she got a steam laundry and called 
herself Galer and Co. 

‘And Son,’ she said correctingly, looking thought- 
fully across the Heath. In the distance people 
went about the space like flies; the grunting, 
bellowing steam-organs sounded at this interval of 
space almost musical. ‘Galer and Son. That’s my 
ambition,’ 

In the fear that she had talked too much about 
herself, she asked presently when they found a dis- 
engaged end of a long wooden seat (the other end 
occupied by a young couple exchanging loud, 
resonant kisses) whether he seemed any nearer to 
obtaining that guard’s place of which he had some- 
times spoken. Ballard answered that to get on in 
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this world, and especially in railway life, you needed 
influence (which he had not), you needed push 
(nobody had ever accused him of this); some- 
times necessary to pretend you really liked the taste 
of blacking. Mrs. Galer argued against some of 
these propositions, saying that, taking a general 
view, one man had as good chances as others; easy 
enough to neglect chances, and afterwards assert 
that you had never had any. If she were in Ballard’s 
place she would make it a point to attain the dis- 
tinction of keeping smarter in appearance than any 
of the rest, and to write out a memorandum when- 
ever a vacancy occurred; always the possibility of 
having a promotion accorded by the authorities in 
a desperate hope of saving themselves from further 
trouble. Ballard should also, if he did not mind 
further counsel, should also look about him and see 
if he could not find some nice, bright 

‘We’d better be getting back, he interrupted, 
becoming restive. ‘Seems as though he’s been and 
lost himself.’ 

People were running in the direction of the space 
in front of the hotel. No one knew what was hap- 
pening, but every one bore a hopeful look as though 
wishful for the sight of disaster or entertainment of 
some kind. The organised joys were beginning to 
pall, and anything in the shape of unexpected 
incident received welcome. Away on the eastern 
and on the southern side of the wide space the flies 
travelled to this point with despatch. 

‘But you can’t get through,’ Ballard replied. 

‘I want to know what’s going on,’ 
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‘That’s like you Londoners. Stop ’ere and I'll 
force me way and come back and tell you all 
about it. But, mind you don’t let any one talk to 
you.’ 

‘That’s like you country-people,’ she said. 

Ballard, on his return, appeared to have found the 
task one of difficulty, for his hat was awry, his neck- 
tie loosened; one or two attempts had been made 
to relieve him of the responsibility of carrying a 
well-secured silver watch. Only a row between a 
man and a woman, after all, he explained, as he 
endeavoured to restore sanity to his appearance. 
Just an ordinary slanging match in which, as usual, 
the woman appeared to be getting the best of it. 

‘I can hear her voice,’ remarked Mrs. Galer in- 
terestedly, ‘but I can’t hear his. What are thev 
both like to look at?’ 

Ballard admitted he was no hand at giving 
descriptions ; the man was apparently a gentleman 
and the woman—well, not exactly a lady, although 
she had a very fine flow of language ; in her actions 
she was somewhat hampered bya banjo. The inner 
circle of the crowd encouraged new efforts; short 
people on the outside made ineffectual attempts to 
look over the shoulders of those in front of them, 
and turning away, sighed despondently. 

‘All this time,’ said Mrs. Galer, ‘no news of our 
captain.’ 

‘There’ll be a rush for the trams,’ said Ballard 
curtly. ‘Best we can do is to get away and see what 
the chances are of getting a seat.’ 

‘And not look about and try——’ 
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‘Surely we can manage to live on for a while 
without him.’ 

Civil war at the tramway terminus; the two 
decided to walk all the way home. Mrs. Galer 
chattered brightly, and Ballard, content to listen, 
interposed only an occasional, ‘Oh, did she?’ and 
‘What ’appened after that?’ and other polite in- 
quiries and ejaculations. Kimmer Street had the 
look of being touched now with the spirit of holiday; 
there was singing behind some of the Venetian blinds; 
the heavy tramp of dancing: here and there the 
groan of an harmonium called upon to produce 
light-hearted melody. Janie Wills, waiting at the 
open door, waved a long arm as she saw them turn 
the corner. 

‘Sid asked me to say,’ cried the girl, ‘that he’d 
gone out in his best clothes, and he hoped you 
wouldn’t mind. Very nice he looked, too,’ she added. 

‘A year ago, said Mrs. Galer, contentedly, to her 
companion, ‘he would have been into mischief on a 
day like this.’ 

‘And old Mr. Leadbetter come home and had his 
tea, and said he was sick and tired of seeing the 
working-classes enjoy themselves when they ought 
to be organising, and he’s gone off to bed.’ 

‘We’ve had a rare time, Janie,’ said Mrs. Galer, 
‘and now I must set about and do some work. Feel 
as though I’ve been leading the life of a countess in 
her own right. Help me off with me cape, and let’s 
see about supper.’ 

‘Can’t you rest yourself for a bit?’ demanded 
Ballard. 
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He went upstairs, and, being absorbed in thought, 
took the first white door-knob that he came to, 
and in the half-light went in. There was a deep 
cupboard in the corner of each bedroom of the 
house, and Ballard, feeling his way round, took his 
keys and opened it. On lighting a match and at- 
tempting to hang up his coat he found the cupboard 
full, and this informed him that he had stopped on 
the first landing instead of the second. ‘I shall ’ave 
to get me friends to put me away soon,’ said Ballard 
reproachfully. The match burned out to his fingers, 
and he lighted another because the cupboard door 
would not close. 

Mrs. Galer called presently to say that supper 
was ready. He went to the stairs and shouted that 
he felt like a lay down; would she mind keeping 
his warm in the oven? The agreeable scent of a 
well-done steak rolled upstairs to him ; but he sat 
on the captain’s bed waiting and thinking. Presently 
a latchkey turned in the lock of the street door 
below. 

‘Mind you, Janie, said Mrs. Galer, ‘it’s very nice 
when your lodgers are friendly and pleasant with 
each other. I’ve known cases : 

‘We took in two,’ said Janie Wills shrilly, ‘when 
I was a bit of a girl, They were brothers, and they 
never left off quarrelling from Monday morning till 
Saturday night. Sundays, of course, they stopped 
in their beds the best part of the day.’ 

‘A bit stand-offish with each other at the start, 
but evidently they ’re on good enough terms now.’ 
The deep tones of the two men’s voices rumbled on 
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overhead. ‘You'll find it very pleasant, Janie, when 
you grow up—that’s where I miss poor Galer—to 
have a young man to take you about.’ 

‘Wonder what time Sid will be coming home?’ 

‘You look well in your black,’ said Mrs. Galer, 
stopping her work for a moment. ‘Great consola- 
tion, when you’ve lost a relative, to think that, after 
all, black suits you. Same time, I dare say you 
miss your mother.’ 

‘Should, if it wasn’t for you.’ 

Mrs. Galer went round the table and patted the 
girl’s hand comfortingly. Songs outside in the 
street mingled with the deep-voiced talking over- 
head ; they went to the front room to look out. 
The girls of the laundry were going by, their young 
men still following silently and dutifully. The girls 
sang with the occasional quavering by which the 
Londoner expresses sentiment :— 

‘Do not grieve because I’m gowing far across the sea, 

Leaving poor old Engeland : 

‘If ever I found a sweetheart,’ said Janie thought- 
fully, ‘I should like him to be clever.’ 

‘Asa rule, Janie, my dear, you ’ave to take what 
you can get.’ 

‘I’m not clever myself, and I should have all the 
more respect for him if Ae was. He’d have to be 
very careful about his aitches 

‘Sometimes my boy speaks so well,’ said Mrs. 
Galer, ‘that I don’t know what he’s saying. And 
now and again he comes out with a long word that 
makes me see that there’s more in education than 
some people like to admit.’ 
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‘And clean shaven, went on the girl dreamily, 
‘but I’m not quite sure about that. Cleverness 
would be the principal thing. Means everything 
nowadays. I made sure I was going to get that 
scholarship, but There’s Number Eighteen’s 
husband going in his doorway, or trying to. He 
always feels the effect of the sun if there’s any of 
it about.’ 

‘Poor Galer used to enjoy his Bank Holidays so.’ 

‘Oh, do look, begged the girl. ‘That’s three tries 
he’s had already; ’pon me word it’s enough to 
make a cat laugh.’ 

‘It’s the one thing,’ said Mrs. Galer, ‘that doesn’t 
amuse me. Only makes me think. There’s Sid. 
Run like a shot, and answer the door quick. He 
mustn’t be kept waiting for the world.’ 

The boy gave his bundle of books to Janie Wills 
and his cap to his mother. In the back room he 
took the easy-chair and extended his boots. Mrs, 
Galer began to tell him of the experiences of the 
day, but he corrected her phrasing so often that she 
gave up the attempt, and, having put on his slippers 
for him, knelt at the fireplace, listening respectfully, 
and watching the contents of the oven. Mr. Bryant 
seemed well satisfied with his progress, and had told 
Mrs. Bryant (whose sister had told Sid) that the 
lad was as sharp as any he had had the good 
fortune to encounter ; a pleasure to help him. Mrs. 
Bryant intended giving a musical evening at Tufnell 
Park, and had asked him to favour them with 
his company. 

‘And take me, Sid?’ inquired his mother. 
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In regard to the evening referred to, it would be 
a select affair; if he possessed a suit of evening 
clothes he would wear it; what bothered him just 
now was the question whether he could make a 
compromise by wearing with his Sunday things a 
white dress-tie. 

‘The captain will advise you best about that, 
dear, said his mother. ‘He’s moved in the best 
circles, and he knows just what’s the right thing to 
do. But he doesn’t seem to know when to come 
down to supper.’ 

She took the poker, and stepping on a chair, 
tapped at the ceiling. The bass voices stopped at 
once. 

‘That’s understood then!’ said Ballard sharply 
on the stairs. 

‘Yes,’ replied the captain slowly, ‘I suppose so!’ 
‘First opportunity, mind. And go a good way 
off? 

‘You two have been a long time talking over the 
"Ome Rule Bill, cried Mrs. Galer. ‘Is Gladstone 
right, or is he Why, where’s the captain, Mr. 
Ballard?’ 

‘Gone out!’ replied Ballard shortly. ‘Gone for 
a quiet stroll round. Out of my chair, kiddie!’ 


CHAPTER VII 


. RS. GALER’S desire that her lodgers should 

keep on good terms with each other was 
almost as great as her wish that her boy and the 
business should prosper; and, the day’s work of 
steam and stress over, nothing pleased her more 
than to take chair by the table in the kitchen, 
with her darning-basket near, see old Mr. Lead- 
better on one side of the fireplace, the captain in 
the easiest chair at the other side of the fireplace, 
Ballard away somewhere outside the circle of light 
furnished by the shaded oil-lamp. Ballard inter- 
posed but rarely; he was the first to admit that 
when he did speak he generally said the wrong 
thing, and more than once Mrs. Galer had had to 
reprove him for a maladroit remark. The other 
two were fluent men; the captain especially had a 
luxurious method of speech that clouded his mean- 
ing, increasing the little woman’s reverence for the 
educated mind, and causing her to deplore her own 
defects in this regard. ‘For nothing, as she re- 
marked to Janie Wills, when they tried afterwards 
to identify by the aid of Barclay’s Dictionary 
(reached by the removal of two photograph frames, 
a picee of white coral, and A Present from South- 
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end), ‘nothing startles me so much as meeting a 
word I ’aven’t been introduced to.’ 

The captain was always on the edge of fulfilling 
his promise to Ballard, and when he spoke of a 
return to the West End and congenial society, 
Ballard brightened and gave a sharp, encouraging 
nod; but Mrs. Galer urged there could be no 
necessity for haste, and whilst agreeing that he 
might discover a more imposing address, argued 
that nowhere could he be more comfortable. The 
contents of the cupboard had been taken off 
privately, and the empty portmanteaus disposed of 
at a marine store-shop which knew how to restrain 
curiosity; the captain now left the door osten- 
tatiously open, and assured Ballard that hence- 
forward his duties would consist of the picking 
out of winners, and the picking out of winners 
alone. In this, as in every other profession, came 
the ruthless crowding: of competition. At small 
newspaper shops in the neighbourhood windows 
were filled with slips of exultant self-commenda- 
tion, written by men who, oddly enough, bore names 
resembling closely those of successful jockeys or 
notable trainers; stencil-printed posters demanded 
to know ‘Who Gave Quicksand for the Lincoln- 
shire?’ and made other inquiries, answered by the 
words— 

‘WE 
CAN’T 
MAKE 
ACMISTAKE? 
The cool mind, inspecting these excited advertise- 
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ments, and seeing the anxiety of the patrons con- 
fronted with six confident and immaculate prophets, 
might wonder why those gifted with such valuable 
foresight were so good as to sell their results in 
sealed envelopes for twopence, and why they did 
not rather amass fortunes by themselves backing 
the horses; it seemed unreasonable when one saw 
the men who supplied the envelopes to accuse them 
of freehanded philanthropy. A rough set, hoarse of 
voice, scarlet of face, and extravagantly lurid in 
speech; the captain scored over them in the shops 
superintended by women because of his excellent 
manners. He was not popular with the other men, 
but they accepted his decision when an owner gave 
to a horse some name in a language with which 
they were not acquainted. ‘A dashed tough life of 
it we lead as it is, they complained when these diffi- 
culties arose, ‘without ’aving to dashed well dislocate 
our dashed dashed jor!’ Sometimes those differ- 
ences of opinion that will occur between men who 
wish to gain a livelihood without working for it 
separated them from those who devoted themselves 
to crime; more often the relations were friendly. 
When a boxing-match took place, attracting them 
all, Sergeant Swanson--a prejudiced officer, perhaps 
—used to say that a couple of years’ hard labour 
served out to every man jack of the lot would entail 
nothing that could be called a miscarriage of justice. 
The captain, anxious to propitiate Ballard, offered 
the railway-man some special information: Ballard 
replied brusquely that he had at times assisted in 
despatching special trains to Alexandra Park. 
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‘Mrs. Galer,’ cried the captain, his hat off as he 
entered the shop door one evening, ‘I think I am 
entitled to claim your congratulations.’ She looked 
up, startled. 

‘Who’s the lady, captain?’ asked Milly, the head 
girl. 

‘The female mind,’ he said, accepting the chair 
which Mrs. Galer brought forward. He gave it a 
twist, and, sitting down, leaned his elbows on the 
top of the chair. ‘The female mind is unable to 
rid itself of the impression that it is love, and love 
alone, that makes the world go round. The girls, 
simpering, told him with gratification that they 
wanted none of his nonsense. ‘I have brought off 
this afternoon one of the greatest coups that has 
been heard of in the annals of the turf.’ 

‘Glad to hear it, said Mrs. Galer, after searching 
for a safe remark. ‘Very glad indeed. Girls, you 
can work and listen at the same time. You don’t 
iron with your ears, do you?’ 

‘I selected Belle Etoile, remarked the captain, 
flicking the ash from his cigar. 

‘Fancy that!’ 

‘A thirty-three to one chance. And backed it 
myself. My envelopes will be fourpence each to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Who told you it was going to win, captain?’ 
asked Milly, with respect. 

‘Simply an omen. Last night there was only one 
star visible in the sky.’ 

‘7 dare say,’ said Mrs. Galer admiringly, ‘that it’s 
easy enough once you get the trick of it, but I 
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should no more know how to put two and two 
together like that than I should know how to fly.’ 

‘It requires the active mind,’ he admitted. 

‘Supposing there hadn’t been a star in the sky 
last night, asked Milly. ‘Wouldn't 

‘I’m six pounds odd to the good,’ he said, 
interrupting, ‘and I want to mark the occasion. 
Now, let me see, there’s you, Mrs. Galer, there’s 
myself and one, two, three; that makes five alto- 
gether. No use bothering about the others. I’ve 
ordered a carriage for seven o’clock.’ 

‘I’d rather go out in a yacht,’ said Milly. ‘Make 
it a yacht, captain. Let’s have a steam yacht 
each,’ 

‘I s’pose it’s understood,’ said the third girl satiri- 
cally, ‘that we dine at a fashionable restaurant.’ 

He bowed. ‘I propose to give myself the 
pleasure of acting as your host.’ 

‘You can’t kid us,’ remarked the girls knowingly. 
‘We weren’t born on the first of April’ 

‘But,’ said the little woman, ‘you don’t want to 
be seen out with the likes of us!’ 

‘Mrs. Galer,’ he said, ‘that is precisely my heart’s 
desire.’ 

‘T do think,’ declared the little woman, ‘you’re 
the best and kindest gentleman that ever was.’ He 
gave a gesture of protest. ‘I meanit. Girls, this is 
going to be something that we shall look back on 
all our lives.’ 

‘No,’ said the girls, acutely taking their lead from 
Milly, ‘it’s a take in of some kind.’ 

‘We’ve dreamt things like this.’ 
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‘We can't ’elp looking silly, but we can ’elp being 
silly,’ 

Arguments against this attitude proved worse than 
useless. The more earnest the captain and Mrs. 
Galer became, the more certain were the girls that 
here was something new and delusive in the shape 
of practical jokes. To hurry home, dress up in 
Sunday clothes, hurry back, and then find no 
carriage waiting: this would be just the incident to 
appeal to a man’s sense of humour, and to make of 
them a laughing stock. So Milly, on behalf of her 
colleagues, thanked the captain and Mrs, Galer, and 
intimated that it were necessary to rise very early 
indeed in the morning in order to get the best 
of them. 

‘The carriage, said the captain, slightly nettled, 
and preparing to go through the passage, ‘the open 
carriage will be waiting outside the Mount Pleasant 
gates at the precise hour of nine.’ 

‘He’s engaged a parcels post van,’ cried the girls 
amusedly. 

‘Mrs, Galer, you at least will be there. I’m going 
upstairs to dress.’ 

The girls on being reproved for their incredulity 
felt half inclined to waver, but they decided just 
before leaving that it would be undignified to 
change their mind now; they went, blaming each 
other severely for not having exercised more 
common-sense, and pointing out resemblances be- 
tween their heads and suet puddings. Janie Wills, 
informed of the importance of the occasion, became 
a deft and an industrious lady’s-maid, and Mrs. 
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Galer, running into the dressmaker’s next door to 
receive criticism or advice, was told by Miss Jeffrey 
that she looked fit to go anywhere. 

“ Aven’t kept you waiting, I hope?’ 

‘You are worth waiting for, Mrs. Galer.’ 

‘Lovely carriage!’ 

‘T should always have the best,’ said the captain, 
‘if I could afford it. This evening I can afford it. 
Permit me. Sit on this side, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Facing the ’orses?’ 

‘And now,’ he said at the carriage door, ‘where 
would you like to go?’ 

‘ You decide, begged Mrs. Galer. ‘Once I get 
out of Clerkenwell, I’m in a foreign country. I’ve 
often promised meself that one day I’d start at 
Wallis’s and go all the way up Holborn and Oxford 
Street, and find out for certain which side of the 
park Marble Arch was. I’ve ’eard such lots of argu- 
ments on that point.’ 

‘Drive down the Avenue, my man,’ he commanded 
to the purple-faced coachman, ‘and through Gray’s 
Inn Road into Holborn. Know the way?’ 

‘You tell me,’ said the coachman caustically, ‘if 
I should take the wrong turning. I’ve only been 
driving about London all me life, and consequently 
it’s new to me!’ 

‘T’ve lived all my life in London, too, said Mrs. 
Galer brightly. 

‘Then you can sympathise with me, lady,’ said 
the purple-faced driver, over his shoulder. ‘ You and 
me are a pair, Not in looks, I don’t mean,’ he added 
flatteringly. ‘Didn’t we meet at a cemetery once?’ 
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‘Thumb better?’ she inquired. 

Mrs, Galer tried to loll back, but, finding this 
difficult, sat upright as the carriage went along, 
enjoying the attention given to her by passengers 
on omnibuses, who looked over at her from outside 
seats, peered from the inside; children on the pave- 
ment cheered. At the Holborn Town Hall, where 
Galer had once taken her, an eighteenpenny dance 
was beginning, and youths, carefully muffled around 
the neck, preparing to remove their buttonhole of 
flowers from overcoat to inside jacket, with haughty 
young women taking off travelling gloves and 
putting on those which had a scent of benzine— 
these waited on the steps for a moment in order to 
see the happy little woman in the passing carriage, 
and give a guess of her identity. Once clear of 
Clerkenwell, and on the asphalted roadway, less of 
interest appeared to be exhibited. 

‘Never felt so much like Royalty in all my life, 
captain!’ 

‘No!’ shouted the purple-faced driver over his 
shoulder. ‘That’s down in Dean Street, Soho. 
This is the Royal. Took the missis there last 
week ; she enjoyed it, but a lot of it struck me as 
being mere tomfoolery. I like some’ing serious 
myself.’ 

‘Royalty,’ remarked her companion, ‘would envy 
you the happiness of your life.’ 

‘Don’t do so badly, dol? I’ve got lots to be 
thankful for. There’s many worse off. The most 
fortunate thing is that I’m fond of work. You 
don’t particularly care for it, do you, captain?’ 

G 
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‘To tell you the truth, I have never tried. 
Always managed without it.’ 

‘That’s the one drawback of being born a 
gentleman. Still, so long as you live an honest 
life ; 

‘The Oxford!’ announced the coachman. ‘See 
that picture of a girl on the poster as we passed ? 
Know what she earns a week? Mind you, this is 
strictly zzfra dig.; what I mean to say is it mustn’t 
go any further. Well, she earns week in and week 
out no less than He named the sum in a con- 
fidential whisper. ‘And what she does with it 
nobody knows. She don’t know herself.’ 

‘I should put some of it by, shouldn’t you, 
captain?’ 

‘No, he said, in his easy way. ‘I have never 
found myself inclined to do that. I have been well 
off, Mrs. Galer, and I have been hard up, but, what- 
ever the circumstances, I have always got rid of 
every ten-pound note, of every penny, with all con- 
venient despatch,’ 

‘Ah, well! Weare as God made us.’ 

‘Sometimes,’ he remarked, ‘sometimes I wish we 
were not. To tell you the truth,’ he went on, burst- 
ing away from his usual manner, ‘I get con- 
foundedly ashamed of myself when I think of it. 
Never more so, never more so than when I am near 
to a hard-working little woman like you. I’m no 
use to the world at all. The world could get on 
better without me. If I went out of the world to- 
night, nobody would care.’ 

‘I think 7 should care.’ 
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He touched her hand lightly. ‘Wish I deserved 
your friendship,’ he said. 

‘Care to go down Regent Street?’ asked the 
driver, ‘or would you rather see some more sights? 
It wouldn’t be much out of the way to take you 
past a place where I sora man arrested once— 
arrested by the police.’ 

The captain gave an order. 

‘Pity to miss it, lady, now you’re so close, and I 
could act it all to you jest as it ’appened. My 
missus is never tired of ’earing of it. The way he 
fought and struggled and screamed and swore 3 

‘I think I said Regent Street.’ 

‘Very well, said the driver resignedly. ‘’Ave 
your own tinpot way about it. Only don’t turn 
round afterwards and blame me /’ 

Mrs. Galer whispered to her companion in an 
awed voice as the commissionaire at the restaurant 
saluted them, that it looked like an expensive place ; 
the captain replied that it had that advantage. She 
hesitated in the marble-pillared hall, dazzled by the 
surroundings, and the magnificent air worn by the 
smartly dressed men and women (who seemed to 
have no fear of catching cold) coming out flushed 
with generous food; glanced at herself in the 
mirrored walls, and recognised that Miss Jeffrey’s 
best efforts counted here for little. 

She begged the captain to send her home alone 
after dinner, because it occurred to her that supper 
for the lodgers might not perhaps be safe in the 
amateur hands of Janie Wills. Ballard was there, 
and this proved fortunate, for she had to recount 
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the astonishing incidents of the memorable evening 
to some one, and Ballard could always listen. 

‘And then he lifted his hat and saw me into the 
carriage, and paid the man, and said he was going 
on to lose some money over a quiet game of cards. 
And such a perfect gentleman all the time, Mr. 
Ballard.’ 

“Oh} 

‘And treating me as though I was a perfect lady. 

‘Why shouldn’t he?’ 

‘What the evening must have cost him, goodness 
only knows.’ 

‘Did he pay up what he owed you? And did he 
say when he was going to clear out and leave?’ 

‘Mr. Ballard! Haven’t you got more sense than 
to ask questions like that?’ 

‘No,’ said the railway-man, as he wound up his 
alarum. ‘Can’t say I ’ave!’ 


? 


CHAPTER VIII 


ILLY, the head girl, had come to a decision 
usually counted important, and one with 

which Mrs. Galer found herself in sympathy. Her 
latest young man, who had for some time shown 
considerable ability in evading work, now sighing for 
fresh fields, announced his intention of proceeding 
to one of the colonies in order to see whether the 
same cautious procedure might be carried out there. 
He could scarcely be expected to live on nothing, 
he argued: body and soul (on this point he shewed 
obstinacy), body and soul must be kept together. 
On Milly discovering that Canada was miles upon 
‘miles away, and that men who went there generally 
settled down for life and married some lady of the 
country (‘Black as your stror hat, I expect,’ she 
remarked), the girl became touched by the romance 
of the affair, and pointed out one night, after listen- 
ing to an acutely sentimental song chanted by a 
shrill- voiced boy at Sadlers Wells, that in the 
laundry business marriage did not necessitate giving 
up the earning of wages, and suggested that Mr. 
Bob Coates should marry her. They could live on 
with her mother, and if, as she had heard it argued, 


it proved as cheap to keep two as to keep one, then 
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surely to keep three instead of two would be an act 
of pure economy. Mr. Coates at first declined to 
give an answer, on the grounds that he was being 
run after by two or three other girls, but this being 
a statement wanting in the precious quality of truth, 
Milly retorted that he could take the chance or 
leave it. Mr. Coates, a type of the Londoner who 
has few personal ambitions, haggled for a while, and 
at last grudgingly consented. 

All the girls took their troubles to the proprietress 
of the laundry, and it was to Mrs. Galer that Milly 
confided the new information, with the added detail 
that she proposed to let nobody else know until the 
ceremony was over. Mrs. Galer would not hear of 
this. A wedding ought to be a wedding, and it was 
not right to reduce the importance. You were only 
married once in your life. 

‘Or perhaps twice,’ said Milly. 

The little woman laughed and blushed, and said 
that Milly could consult the captain if she liked 
and ascertain from him whether or not in the best 
circles it was usual to hush up the marriage cere- 
mony. As for Milly’s mother, it would not take 
long to settle her. Milly had been a very good 
girl for work, and if it meant a question of the 
advance of a pound or so—— 

‘That settles it then!’ said Milly. 

Monday appeared to be a good day, one that 
would interfere as little as possible with the progress 
of business; the bride foresaw that the selection 
entailed a certain risk, but Mrs. Galer, admitting 
this, promised not to breathe so much as a single 
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word to the other girls. (On Fridays and Saturdays 
there was now scarcely room for all the hands.) 

The day had begun with a thick fog, pressing 
down almost to the pavement, so that the single 
knocks of the callers-up in Kimmer Street failed at 
first to arouse sleepers, who, taking an optimistic 
view, assumed that the noise was part and parcel of 
their dreams, and that the hour must be (say) four, 
and not six, with the result that they stumbled out 
of doors with hurry in their manner, cannoned in 
the yellow darkness against each other, blamed 
everybody else for clumsiness, and growled and 
coughed their way to work. Later, the fog rolled 
off slowly, but left a mist to hold the place until it 
made up its mind to return. Lights had to remain 
in the shop windows, and Ballard, called out to act 
as relief in the duty of fog-signalling on the Great 
Northern, said to Mrs. Galer that goodness and the 
chief inspector only knew when he would be home. 

‘ Another five and six, whispered Miss Jeffrey in 
the church, where the mist had entered immediately 
that the doors opened, ‘say another six and six, and 
I could have made her a dress that would have 
lasted a lifetime. Couple of years, at any rate. 
Still, some people will be cheeseparing, even at a 
moment like this. I’m sure in me own case I 
shouldn’t mind what I gave, so long as I looked 
something out of the common.’ 

‘Did I tell you about my Sid ?’ 

‘T decided long ago,’ said the dressmaker, still in 
an awed undertone, ‘what I should be married in, 
but fashions change so often, that I’ve had to alter 
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me mind thousands of times. Not reelly thousands, 
of course; it isn’t so long ago as all that.’ 

‘Mr. Bryant called round to see me yesterday 
afternoon. Sid’s gained his County Council scholar- 
ship, and he’s going to a fresh school. I’m going 
to buy him a fifteen-pound bicycle.’ 

‘Don’t talk so much in church, warned Miss 
Jeffrey piously. ‘Say what you like, it’s conse- 
crated ground. I sometimes think I ought to go 
more often than I do. Dare say I should go three 
times a day if I had anybody to go with. Poor 
Mr. Grimsteed that I was half engaged to once, he 
set his face against church avd chapel. It was a 
question of principle with him, you understand. 
“ Dearest,” he used to say (always called me dearest 
for some reason), “ Dearest, you’ll never find me 
going to any place where they have a collection.” 
Not that he was mean, mind you; he was only 
rather close. Ah!’ sighed Miss Jeffrey, looking up 
at the steps near the altar, ‘we should have made a 
happy couple, him and me, if he’d only been spared. 
Talk about turtle-doves !’ 

Miss Jeffrey borrowed Mrs. Galer’s handkerchief. 
A few people came into the church shyly, taking the 
first and nearest pews, and edging up gradually to 
a better position; Mrs. Galer felt glad to see that 
among them was no one from neighbouring estab- 
lishments ; you never knew what laundry girls would 
be likely to do on such an occasion. A roughish 
lot some of them; hers were the only quiet girls in 
the neighbourhood. 

‘She’s asked me to look in at her mother’s place 
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afterwards,’ whispered Miss Jeffrey. ‘If you’re 
going too, I don’t know that I shan’t. It’ll liven 
them up a bit,’ she added, wiping away her tears ; 
“specially if they can get me torecite. Will there 
be any single gentlemen there?’ 

‘The captain ’alf promised,’ said Mrs. Galer, ‘ but 
he was afraid he was in for a busy day.’ 

‘Never quite understood what he did for a living. 
Besides the racing tips, I mean.’ 

‘Old Mr. Leadbetter’s coming if the fog clears 
off properly. The fog always catches the poor old 
gentleman; makes him so cross that he denounces 
everybody and everything. Except me!’ laughed 
Mrs. Galer. 

‘Do try to remember where you are,’ implored the 
dressmaker. 

A sound of argument outside the church door. 
Two brides and two bridegrooms entered, the brides 
nudging the gentlemen to remind them of the 
necessity for removing hats. The contention went 
on. Mrs. Galer, perturbed by the tardiness of her 
head girl, went quietly down the aisle. 

‘Jolly good thing for me,’ cried Bob Coates 
violently, ‘that I come across the slip of paper jest 
intime. You twisted it up to give me a light for 
my pipe when I was leaving your mother’s, and I 
didn’t use only the end of it.’ 

‘What’s all this?’ demanded Mrs. Galer. Milly 
and her mother shook their heads. Milly’s mother 
said, with undisguised frankness of speech, that she 
had foreseen it, and would have mentioned the fact 
if she had been asked. ‘What are you kicking up 
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this row about? Why don’t you come along in and 
get married like a sensible human being?’ 

‘It’s precisely because I am sensible,’ he retorted, 
‘and humin and a being, that I’m going to dash 
well do nothing of the sort. Apparently,’ roared 
Mr. Coates bitterly, ‘apparently people are lab’ring 
under the delusion that I’m a juggins. Let ’em 
prove it, that’s all’ 

‘I’m not deaf, said Mrs. Galer. 

‘And I’m not dumb.’ 

‘When you’ve quite finished bragging, perhaps 
you ll tell me what all the trouble’s about?’ 

‘Do be sensible, Bob, urged the girl .piteously, 
‘and tell Mrs. Galer all about it. Don’t make your 
future wife look like a fool.’ 

‘How can I ’elp what you look like? Taken a 
lot of trouble over me own appearance, and all for . 
nothing, it seems. Placing meself under an obliga- 
tion to a lot of my friends and rigging meself out in 
the best I could obtain! I tell you, if I wasn’t a 
amiable chap’—-here he threw his borrowed hat on 
the ground violently—‘I should feel inclined to lose 
me temper.’ 

Come ’ere,’ said Mrs. Galer. Mr. Coates replied 
sulkily that he wanted no truck with her. ‘Come 
"ere at once, when I tell you. He came. ‘Now, 
then, put it as short as you can, and let me know 
what’s the matter.’ 

‘I’m not going to be imposed on.’ 

‘Should think not, indeed. Who’s been daring to 
try it on?’ 

‘It’s like this, Mrs. Galer,’ he explained, more 
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calmly. ‘You’re a business woman, and you’ll 
understand. I come across by accident, I did, a 
slip of paper or a document or what not, showing 
that Milly had been working out her domestic 
expenses, totalling it all up, and making it come to 
exactly what she’s earning per week.’ 

‘Very sensible idea, too.’ 

‘So far as that goes,’ said Mr. Coates, placing his 
hat on carefully, ‘I’m with you. But how much do 
I find she’s allotted to me out of her earnings? 
Fact of the matter is,’ falling back on his previous 
statement, ‘people seem to have an idea that Bob 
Coates is a juggins.’ 

‘If you don’t look sharp and come inside and get 
married, they ’ll be sure of it.’ 

‘I ask you, Mrs. Galer, ma’am,’ he argued, with 
humility, ‘is two bob a week a fair allowance to 
make a grown-up ’usband? I’m quite prepared to 
stand by your decision. You’re a level-’eaded 
woman, lady I mean to say, and what you say is 
fair and square zs fair and square, and I’m prepared 
to abide by it. There you are!’ added Mr. Coates, 
gazing at the porch steadily; ‘I can’t be more 
straightforward than that, not even if I tried.’ 

Mrs. Galer looked at her head girl’s appealing 
face; looked at the young man; looked at the red 
sun trying to get the best of the fog. 

‘What you’ll get whilst you’re out of work,’ she 
said judicially, ‘is three pence a day and six pence 
on Saturdays, and be jolly thankful for it. Now, 
come in, both of you, or else we shall be late.’ 

The little woman convoyed them to the open 
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door, and standing back there, followed them up 
the aisle, Mr. Coates moving his lips silently in an 
endeavour to ascertain by mental arithmetic to 
what extent he had bettered his condition. A 
nervous young curate, with a high voice, hurried 
through the ceremony, restrained by Mrs. Galer and 
others possessing knowledge and experience from 
mixing the couples. From outside the porch came 
a sound of voices; Milly looked around with appre- 
hension. Miss Jeffrey came forward to meet her, 
crying, and adjusting the bridal costume at the 
shoulder, remarked in a low voice that a wedding 
always upset her more than a funeral any day of 
the week, 

“’Ooray! Ip, ip, ’ooray !’ 

The new Mrs. Coates took in the situation at a 
glance. Gave her marriage certificate to the safe 
custody of Mrs. Galer; put her head well down; 
bunched up her skirts with one hand, and with the 
other shielding her face, ran. Rice, confetti, bits of 
turf, gravel came flying after her, and she did not 
altogether escape them, but some of the laundry 
girls stayed their hands in a desire to pelt the 
bridegroom. He came out a minute later, saying 
defiantly, ‘Yes; throw anything at me, that’s all!’ 
which they instantly did. Mrs. Galer and Miss 
Jeffrey and the two other couples and their friends 
went whilst the crowd devoted all its attention 
to Mr. Coates, deriding that gentleman’s protests, 
and ignoring his plea that they should refrain 
from damaging Bill Parker’s overcoat. 

‘Girls,’ said Mrs. Galer excusingly, when the 
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dishevelled bridegroom, having escaped owing to 
a failure of ammunition on the part of the enemy, 
had caught them up, ‘ girls will have their fling.’ 

‘But not at me,’ protested Mr. Coates, dusting 
himself. ‘I like a joke as well as anybody, but——’ 

‘You don’t like it against yourself. You’ll have 
to be a bit less selfish now that you’re a married 
man,’ 

‘Less selfish than what I am already?’ 

‘You ’ve got responsibilities now.’ 

‘No, I ain't,” protested Mr. Coates, ‘It’s her 
that’s got responsibilities. You women take such 
a prejudiced view.’ 

Miss Jeffrey had work to do, including the repair 
of an alleged ermine-bordered jacket, but she said 
it could wait; she felt too much upset to sit down 
at her sewing-machine. Mrs. Galer put on an 
apron, and with the help of Janie Wills (good, 
useful girl, Janie; Mrs. Galer told her on this day 
for the first time that she wished she had such a 
daughter, and Janie, holding her penholder in the 
air fora moment, flushed at the compliment), with 
the help of Janie Wills opened parcels, which had 
been collected by Johnnie Leadbetter on a hand- 
cart, and sorted the contents in the various bins. 
The little woman was, in consequence, the last to 
arrive at the wedding-party, and Milly’s mother, 
who had devoted herself to the important work 
of providing food, remarked, on opening the door, 
that, given two minutes more, they would have 
seated themselves at table without her. 

‘IT don’t expect people to come ’ere,’ said Milly’s 
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mother with candour, ‘unless they’re asked, and 
even if they’re asked, I don’t care much whether 
they come or not. I can always do with me own 
company—prefer it, in fact. Shut the door after 
you and keep the fog out. How much were you 
foolish enough to give for your hat?’ 

Mainly owing to the uncompromising frankness 
of the bride’s parent, the wedding-party exhibited 
reserve; the mournful attitude of Miss Jeffrey 
assisted. In a corner the bridegroom smoked 
silently; it appeared that Milly’s mother had 
occupied the time by telling him of his faults. This 
was just the situation for little Mrs. Galer. She 
started the bride’s mother on the work of taking 
the slices of ham out of paper, herself laid the 
cloth, placing dishes on the spots where a darn 
showed conspicuously, sent Mr. Coates out with a 
large jug, carved the cold roast fowl on a side table 
to prevent delay when the guests should take their 
seats. On the bridegroom returning with the large 
jug filled and a white cloud atop, it was found that 
the family possessed but one tumbler, which had 
hitherto met all the requirements; Milly’s mother, 
under direction, went to her neighbours on the 
floor above and in the houses on either side and 
borrowed glasses, repaying for the loan with an 
invitation to the owners to come in for a few 
minutes after the breakfast. ‘Mind you,’ she said 
to them, ‘I should never ’ave invited you only that 
I don’t want to be under an obligation to anybody,’ 

‘Now then,’ cried Mrs. Galer. ‘’Ealth of the bride 
and bridegroom!’ 
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Mr. Coates being requested by his wife not to 
sit like a tailor’s dummy, but to stand up and say 
a few words, argued that he had never claimed to 
possess the gift of the gab, but Milly said that he 
could talk thirteen to the dozen when there was no 
necessity, and ordered him to do as he was told. 
Nice way of beginning married life upon er word, 
to refuse the first thing he was asked to do; had 
he not heard what the clergyman said not a couple 
of hours ago? Mr. Coates answered gloomily in 
the affirmative, adding that he wished to good- 
ness he had not heard; he reckoned this was the 
worst day’s work he had ever done in all his life; 
the ladies all hurried to give the obvious retort 
that it was a novelty for him to be doing any work 
at all. 

‘Go on, Bob Coates,’ urged Mrs. Galer pleasantly. 
‘You may be a born orator for all you know.’ 

‘Mind you, said the bridegroom warningly, as 
he rose, ‘I’m bound to make a mull of it. If old 
Leadbetter was ’ere now—why, what a coincidence! 
Milly, go and open the door to him.’ 

‘Go and open it yourself!’ replied his wife. 

The new visitor brought in some of the fog with 
him, but this did not matter, for here was one able 
to deliver the spoken word with grace and pure en- 
joyment. Milly, honoured by his presence, warmed 
some ale in a saucepan—(‘It’ll take me years,’ 
grumbled her mother, ‘to get everything straight 
again’)—and in ten minutes the old gentleman was 
at the head of the table, displacing the bridegroom, 
who sat back, watching him with respect, elbows 
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resting on knees. Old Leadbetter said, with a 
flourish of handkerchief, that he had been given to 
understand that a few words were required from 
him; a few words only he would offer. He 
ventured to hope that he was precise and correct 
in describing this as a happy occasion; if they were 
discouraged by the weather, let them remember 
that behind the mist the sun was always shining. 

‘Hear, hear!’ cried Mrs. Galer emphatically. 

It reminded him of days in the sixties, which 
were not within the recollection of any lady present. 
Out on the Green, under the very shadow of the 
Sessions House, he, with Odger, with Beale, with 
others, had spoken every Sunday morning, braving 
the ridicule of the newspapers, enduring the opposi- 
tion of Capital. In those days, however, there were 
men to talk to, men with eyes to see and ears to 
hear ; nowadays, even at the Forum in Farringdon 
Street, it was as much as one could expect to find 
a dozen men in the room, and half of these were 
generally asleep. Once it had been possible to 
arouse enthusiasm by pointing out the infernal 

‘Not too much of it, please,’ interrupted Milly’s 
mother. ‘Not in my ’ouse, at any rate,’ 

By pointing out the considerable defects in our 
monarchical system. Watch the falling-off in the 
intelligence of the masses. Only last Sunday after- 
noon he had seized the opportunity to make some 
few remarks concerning the Queen. 

‘You didn’t dare!’ cried Mrs. Galer strenuously, 
‘you surely didn’t dare to say a word against the 
dear old lady. Wish I’d been there, that’s all.’ 
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‘Wonder they didn’t spoil his features for him,’ 
said the lady neighbours who had entered during 
the delivery of the speech. ‘Only that some features 
can’t be spoilt.’ 

‘I think you ought to know where to stop, 
Mr. Leadbetter,’ remarked Milly. 

‘ Gift of the gab, said the bridegroom, ‘sometimes 
carries a man away.’ 

‘Why don’t you take the ’int?’ inquired Milly’s 
mother. 

‘Tell you what!’ cried Mrs. Galer soothingly, 
‘we’ll give over speech-making and have games. 
I’ve thought of a man alive.’ 

‘You widows!’ said Bob Coates. 

‘The Army,’ went on Mrs. Galer, looking at the 
ceiling, and giving the two first clues, ‘and the 
laundry business.’ The others thought for a while, 
and then shook their heads, demanding more light. 
‘Clerkenwell and a frock-coat.’ 

Still unable to guess. ‘Oh, you are dull!’ cried 
the little woman delightedly. ‘’Ampstead ’Eath 
on a Bank Holiday and patent leather : 

‘The captain!’ cried Milly. 

‘Right!’ she said. 

‘What you getting so red in the face for, ma’am?’ 
asked Milly’s mother curiously. 

‘T’ve thought of one,’ said Bob Coates. 

‘You shut up,’ urged his wife. ‘You ’aven’t got 
sense enough for this game.’ 

‘A man alive, he persisted. ‘Good appearance 
and a ceremony in church.’ 

‘You can’t be thinking of yourself!’ 

H 
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‘But I was, though.’ 

‘Tjiot!’ said the bride contemptuously. 

Milly’s mother confessed, on telling the guests 
plainly it was high time they cleared out, that 
Mrs. Galer had helped with the party. She added 
that she did not know where Mrs. Galer obtained 
her good spirits; from all one heard there existed 
small excuse for her cheerful demeanour apart 
from the fact that she had avery fair business of 
her own. Milly’s mother returned the borrowed 
tumblers, and at the front door (where the fog had 
apparently been waiting patiently) intimated very 
clearly to the neighbours that if they ever had a 
wedding or a funeral in the family and omitted to 
invite her, the probability was that she would find 
herself compelled to say what she thought of them. 
With a final warning to the whole party not to go 
saying things about her behind her back, the genial 
hostess closed the door on them, and they went 
out into the fog. 

It had now become such a yellow and such a 
solid fog that the neighbours relinquished their 
intention of standing about to discuss the wedding- 
breakfast, and ran at once to their respective houses. 
The fog brought all the streets into similitude, 
and cloaked turnings and obliterated names and 
shuttered shop windows, and gave mystery even 
to kerb stones, so that you were continually find- 
ing an unexpected step down, or an equally un- 
expected step up. In the roadway drivers walked 
at horses’ heads, with the lamps of carts in their 
hands; muffled voices asked whether they were 
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right for The Angel, as though making amateur 
efforts in ventriloquism. Sometimes you could see 
the faint blurred light of a street gas-lamp, but this 
was not until you had blundered up against the 
post which held it. The fog deadened sounds and 
aggravated shapes; figures which looked enormous 
came now and again, and stopping, said vaguely 
and generally and foolishly, ‘Why the deuce don’t 
you look where you’re going?’ 

Mrs. Galer, born in Clerkenwell, and bred in 
Clerkenwell, and knowing it as she knew her own 
staircase, was surprised to find herself and her 
elderly lodger—both with handkerchiefs pressed 
over mouths, and refraining from speech—in 
Clerkenwell Road; she could have declared that 
they had turned out of St. John Street Road. Here 
was a lighter shade, and pursuing it the two found 
a public-house newly changed from reticence and 
empty casks for seats into a mirrored, plate- 
glassed, beplushed mansion. Old Leadbetter, gasp- 
ing, managed to convey an invitation, but the little 
woman said promptly that she would rather get 
home; she had been gallivanting quite enough of 
late; high time she began to look seriously after 
her business. 

‘But you goin, Mr. Leadbetter. Don’t mind me, 
I can get ’ome all right.’ 

‘Sure you’re able to take care of yourself.’ 

‘That’s just what I am clever at,’ she replied. 

She took no more risks, but made her way west- 
ward past the large Sessions House which, under 
the present conditions, looked no more impressive 
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than the Salvation Army stores; the windows were 
lighted, and this meant that the court was sitting 
within, and that justice, ignoring the confusion 
into which the outer world was thrown, proceeded 
steadily, majestically. Little Mrs. Galer shivered, 
and said, ‘Poor souls!’ She went over the bridge 
of the underground railway, where the horses of 
tram-cars were making efforts to get a foothold on 
the greasy, slippery roadway, and receiving criticisms 
on their failure from conductor and driver; then, 
turning sharply to the right, she kept near to the 
wall. A faint long roar of voices came down 
Farringdon Road, and she stood back presently 
in the doorway of a factory near Bowling Green 
Lane to see what happened. This was the best 
of London, that, fog or no fog, week-day or Sunday, 
summer or winter, you did not live long without 
encountering incident. Windows above opened; 
voices of interested women came from other door- 
ways. 

‘Stophim! Ketch him! ’Old him! Collar him!’ 

The shouting, screaming crowd came nearer. She 
feared lest they should turn down by the parcel post 
office, which occupied the place of the old prison; 
in that case she would miss the sight of some one 
flying madly to escape capture. No; they were not 
going down the Avenue, 

‘Don’t miss him! Don’t let him give us the slip. 
Stop him !” 

‘Captain !’ cried Mrs. Galer, 

He stopped his excited shouting, and turned. 
Those near in the rushing crowd looked around to 
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see why they had lost one of their most enthusiastic 
leaders, but paused for a moment only ; the cataract 
went by. 

‘What mischief have you been up to now?’ asked 
Mrs. Galer chaffingly. 

‘Let’s get away,’ he panted, ‘let’s get away 
home, or anywhere. They may come back,’ 

‘ They ’ll never succeed in all this fog.’ 

‘I’m fortunate, he panted, ‘dam fortunate! 
Where’s my hat?’ 

‘You’ve been and lost it,’ she said reprovingly. 
‘Wonder you ’aven’t lost your ’ead.’ 

‘No, he gasped, ‘no. If I had, they would have 
nabbed me.’ 

‘Hasn’t been a nice day for Milly’s wedding, has 
it?’ she remarked, giving up the attempt to under- 
stand him. ‘They were sorry you didn’t come.’ 

‘Stop that cackle of yours,’ he ordered roughly. 
‘I’ve no time to listen to you and your Z 

‘Never ’eard you swear before,’ she said. She 
pointed to the leathern handle which he still 
held, and tried again to restore him to calm; he 
talked with a startling absence of his usual polite- 
ness and refinement. ‘Sold the rest of it?’ she 
asked. 

He looked down. He threw the handle violently 
into the fog. 

‘Some one made a tug at it. Which is the way 
home? Take me there like lightning!’ 

‘Captain, captain!’ she cried. ‘You’re not your- 
self this evening.’ 

‘Wish to Heaven I were not.’ 
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They went through the back way, the captain 
crouching in a round-shouldered way, his overcoat 
collar up. Here was the beginning of Kimmer 
Street, and here, after careful piloting, the corner 
of the laundry; he made a sudden dart through the 
lighted opening. 

‘Lock the front door!’ he cried, ‘put the chain 
up. She obeyed. ‘Now,’ he went on, ‘now you’ve 
gottohelp me. Yousee the positionI’min! Hide 
me. Hide me!’ 

‘You’ve had a drop to drink, she said. ‘Mr. 
Ballard will be ’ome soon, and I'll get him to talk 
to you.’ 

‘Ballard mustn’t see me, he cried furiously. ‘I 
ran up the platform and on to the line when they 
started to chase me, and went right into Ballard’s 
arms. Right into Ballard’s arms. And he knows 
the game I’ve been playing. What about that 
cellar?’ 

The little woman pressed her hand against her 
forehead. ‘Come on,’ she said quietly. ‘Don’t let 
the girl ’ear you.’ 

A loud definite knock at the front door. The 
voices of some men in the shop. 

‘Narrow shave!’ said the captain. And dis- 
appeared. 

Mrs, Galer, white of face, but composed of manner, 
wentin. The sergeant ceased his knocking at the 
front door, and came into the laundry, edging his 
men aside. Outside, the women of Kimmer Street 
hastened up, anxious to miss nothing. 

‘’Aven’t seen him since he went out this morning,’ 
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replied Mrs. Galer. ‘’Ope to goodness he hasn’t 
disappeared. To tell you the truth, he’s a bit 
behind’and with his rent. Sometimes, here she 
endeavoured to smile, ‘sometimes that accounts for 
a lot!’ 


CHAPTER IX 


ANY events had tended to modify the exu- 
berance of Johnnie Leadbetter; the first 

of these had been the defection, some time since, 
of his chum from the Clerkenwell Terrors, thus 
reducing the strength of that adventurous band by 
one-half. Sid, hastening to his new school or return- 
ing thoughtfully home, or coming out of the free 
library at the corner of Whiskin Street, acknowledged 
the other lad’s shouted salutations in a casual way that 
had about it a touch of the absent mind, and more 
than a touch of condescension. Johnnie complained 
about this to Janie Wills, asking that young 
woman’s views on the application of remedy in the 
form of a punching of the head; Janie replied that 
if he dared so much as breathe a word to her in 
dispraise of Sid she would never look at him more. 
Janie Wills added, pointedly, that it seemed a pity 
others did not copy Sid’s bright example, instead 
of joining a gymnasium, doing monkey tricks on 
the horizontal bar and so forth. Johnnie Lead- 
better, greatly hurt by this, invited her to test for 
herself the signal improvement which these exercises 
had made in his muscle above the elbow, but Miss 
pets sate he was interrupting her in domestic work, 
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and suggested that he should make himself scarce 
with all convenient despatch. He replied haughtily 
that he could take a hint as well as anybody, and 
went to purchase some borax for Mrs. Galer, to 
write his initials on hoardings, and to regret the fact 
that miracles had ceased to happen. Certainly, 
a chance offered of getting a very good start in the 
Parcels Delivery out in Goswell Road so soon as 
school released him; two of his numerous relatives 
were engaged there, but this was not immediate 
or striking. If he could but find opportunity for 
saving somebody’s life, for a daring rescue with the 
aid of a fire-escape, for the arrest of a runaway 
horse! Meanwhile here was incident in Kimmer 
Street. 

‘Rum sort of a go this, Mr. Ballard!’ he re- 
marked. One or two plain-clothes men stamped 
about the neighbourhood, flattering themselves 
that because they smoked briar pipes they were 
being taken for the ordinary loafer of Clerken- 
well. Ballard, relieved at the disappearance of the 
captain, applied himself—his corduroy trousers 
gartered at the knees, and, for the occasion, in un- 
blackened boots—with his old energy to the hope- 
less task of giving to the back garden something 
of the appearance of the county of Kent ere the 
builder came in to take possession. ‘I’ve struck 
a lot of queer things in my time, but this one’s the 
champion. Funny he should ’ave run plump 
against you!’ 

‘Don’t see anything particular amusing about it,’ 
said the railway-man. ‘Mind where you’re stepping.’ 
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‘When I say funny, I mean mysterious.’ 

‘Get into the ’abit of saying what you mean, 
my lad.’ 

‘Think he’s left the neighbourhood, Mr. Ballard? 
Think he’s slipped away off to Australia or 
somewheres?’ 

‘Look ’ere!’ said Ballard, resting. ‘I’ve been 
badgered a good deal on this subject the last day 
or two; I’ve had to write memorandums on the 
topic; I’ve had our police-inspector at me about 
it; I’ve had to go to King’s Cross Road, and be 
talked to as though I’d made away with my sister ; 
and, to tell you the truth, I’m about full up. If 
you’re going to ’elp, my lad, why ’elp; but if 
you’re going to cackle, why cackle elsewhere. So 
long as he kas slipped off it isn’t for us to 
interfere!’ 

‘I of’en think,’ said the boy, sweeping up some 
leaves with a bald broom, ‘that one ’alf of the world 
doesn’t know how the other ’alf lives.’ 

‘Doesn't care, neither.’ 

‘Ever done anything to get your name in the 
papers, Mr. Ballard?’ 

Ballard shook his head. ‘Nor yet wanted,’ he 
said. 

‘Gran’father was in Reynolds’s more than once 
when he was young, Father was in the Clerkenwell 
News the week he married. He always said that 
he should never ’ave picked a quarrel if the best 
man hadn’t started chaffing him. Do you think 
the captain’s anything of a boxer?’ 

‘I warned you!’ cautioned Ballard. The two 
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worked. ‘How you getting on at your school 
now?’ 

‘Education,’ said the boy sagely, ‘is like every- 
thing else; all very well up to a certain point. 
What’s going to be the good of me knowing 
when I’m a man the names of ’Enry the Eighth’s 
wives?’ 

“You never know when the question may crop 
up, remarked Ballard. ‘If I could put a letter 
together in what you may call ship-shape form I 
should be able to say good-bye to corduroys to- 
morrow. He looked up at the window. ‘And 
then : 

‘What you ought to do,’ said the boy, growing 
dogmatic in the presence of this self-depreciation, 
‘is to join one of these evening classes that have 
been started over at a place I can point out to 
you, and set to and learn. I’m going to do it if 
I find meself at all backward in anything after I 
leave school. You simply go there and you take 
the list like you would at a rest’rong, and you don’t 
say, as you ’ave to at a Board School, “I’ll ’ave 
everything,” but you just pick out the one or two 
things you reelly fancy. S’posing you was on a 
job where you had to track people; then you’d say, 
“Well, I must get ’old of a bit of jography.” You 
see? Then you’d know where the places was, 
without asking, and if you was told off to find out 
where the captain ; 

‘I don’t want to give you a clip on the ear,’ said 
Ballard kindly, ‘but you must admit you’re asking 
for it. One of the few things they don’t learn you 
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at the Board School is apparently to Hullo! 
Where have I ’eard that voice before? Put all them 
tools away, kiddie, in the usual place.’ 

Amongst Johnnie Leadbetter’s newly acquired 
habits was one of doing, occasionally, as he was 
told. He took the spade and fork with hurry, 
because he, too, desired to ascertain what was 
going on in the shop, and why voices were being 
raised. It seemed dark down in the cellar, two mere 
stars of light glimmered in round wire cages; he 
kicked against the new wringers. On the right 
the unpainted door, with its fresh plastering at 
the top and sides, that led to the cellar of the next 
house, was newly hidden by a high pile of wood. 
Mrs. Galer had bustled the men engaged on the 
work until one had declared that he scarce knew 
whether he felt justified in calling his soul his own, 
but during the last two days she had allowed them, 
to their great surprise, to go off to another job of 
which they had spoken, admitting that the com- 
pletion of the work at her place was not, after all, 
of such great urgency as she had led them to 
suppose. Johnnie Leadbetter, despite anxiety to 
return upstairs and listen, found himself tempted 
by the newness of the communicating door to 
remove some of the wood, to take lead - pencil 
from pocket, and make an indelible record there, 
for the benefit and information of posterity. An 
opportunity so excellent might not happen again, 
He had just finished the curl of the first letter, 
when he heard the lock of the new door being 
turned, The door pressed gently against him, and 
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against the bundles of wood. He waited for it to 
open still further. A scent of cigar smoke came. 
The boy was about to speak (without quite know- 
ing what he should say), when the harsh female 
voice above came nearer to the steps of the cellar; 
Mrs. Galer was inviting the owner of it to walk 
through the passage into the house, where matters 
could be discussed without an audience. 

The new door closed; the key turned on the 
inside. Johnnie Leadbetter replaced the wood 
quietly. 

‘If you don’t want a new customer,’ the woman 
shouted truculently, ‘ you’ve only got to say so.’ 

‘I have said so, replied Mrs. Galer. 

‘And isn’t my money good enough, then? I 
bring a parcel of body-linen here, and because I 
happen to get into argument with one of your girls, 
you come in and order me out of the place.’ 

‘I won’t have rows,’ said the little woman calmly. 
‘ Besides, you were using language.’ 

‘I haven’t used it all, remarked the other. She 
coughed, and upbraided herself for coughing. ‘I’ve 
led the kind of life where you have to listen to a 
lot of it. I wasa mere slip of a girl when I was in 
the chorus at the old Philharmonic. Mind you, at 
that time I’d got a voice.’ 

‘You’ve got one now,’ said Mrs, Galer, ‘and I 
don’t like the sound of it. You take it away, my 
good woman,’ 

‘You dare call me a good woman!’ 

‘Take it away, and take your parcel, and don't 
let’s have any more of this disturbance. Or else’— 
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here she looked around at Ballard standing sentry 
at the front door—‘or else I shall ’ave to send for 
the police.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the woman ironically. She held her 
newspaper parcel as though it were a banjo; the 
left shoulder of her thick jacket had been abraded 
by a strap. Ballard watched these details with 
the eyes of a man whose thoughts move slowly. 
Johnnie Leadbetter listened with both ears; his 
mouth wide open, for the moment he forgot to rub 
his head. ‘Send for the police,ay? Haven’t you 
seen enough of them lately?’ 

‘T don’t mind seeing them again. They’re useful 
sometimes.’ 

‘Shall I go and call one now?’ Ballard made 
room for her to pass by. 

‘If you don’t mind!’ 

‘Look here,’ said the large woman, returning, 
after this feint, ‘I’m never one to pick a quarrel. 
It’s my misfortune I should be mixed up pretty 
often in rows; I’il take my oath it isn’t my fault. 
I call round here in a peaceable frame of mind to 
get some information, and I’d rather be amicable 
than otherwise.’ 

‘It wasn’t a question of business, then?’ said 
Mrs. Galer. 

‘I’m rough in me manner, she went on. ‘If 
you’d had to sing in the open air after being 
accustomed to a life of luxury, comparatively 
speaking, you’d find yourself change as the years 
went on. Why,?for one whole year I didn’t do a 
stroke of work.’ 
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‘That’s no credit to you.’ 

‘And if it hadn’t been for my temper, I need 
never have had to tramp about asI do. I’ve been 
a fool to myself, and, truculent again, ‘if you don’t 
believe it, ask people who knew Julia Carterson as 
she was then and Julia Carterson as she is now.’ 

Mrs. Galer went to the front door where Ballard, 
with leisurely arriving illumination on his features, 
remained on guard. ‘This is the way out,’ said 
Mrs. Galer politely. 

‘Not till I’ve had one word with you!’ 

‘Mr. Ballard, just step outside for a moment. 
Johnnie Leadbetter, go into the shop. Janie Wills, 
see to the fireplace. Now then, ma’am.’ 

The woman bent down and whispered. 

‘Gone,’ said Mrs. Galer, trembling for a moment. 
‘Clean gone. That’s all I can tell you. Good- 
evening.’ 

The woman stopped on the pavement as the 
front door closed on her. She looked in fiercely 
at the muslin-curtained window of the shop; 
Mrs. Galer had returned already, urging the girls 
to make up for lost time, and herself setting an 
example. 

‘Quarrelled with everybody, as usual,’ muttered 
the large woman aloud. ‘Just my luck.’ She 
went on. 

‘Think I’ve had the honour of running up against 
you before, said Ballard. ‘Looking for the captain, 
if it isn’t a rude question ?’ 

‘It is a rude question,’ she remarked defiantly, 
‘but what ifI am? Is it anything to do with you?’ 
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‘Not to any great extent,’ he said. ‘Only there’s 
just this about it, you mustn’t come round ’ere kick- 
ing up rows, you know. I live ’ere meself.’ 

‘I’ve been kicking up rows all me life, and I’m 
not going to stop just to please an awkward slab of 
a man like you.’ 

‘The captain’s got clear, said Ballard, unmoved, 
‘and the best service you can do him is to try not 
to discover where he is. You may be jolly well 
sure that where you go for a time the tecs will 
follow.’ 

‘Think I don’t know that?’ 

‘I’ve no great liking for him, but for a special 
reason I don’t want to do the chap a bad turn. If 
he can manage to make himself scarce, let him 
make himself scarce.’ 

‘But he may be in want of money?’ 

‘Most of us are,’ said Ballard. 

‘And he may want to see me,’ 

‘That isn’t likely.’ 

‘At any rate, said the big woman, with a gasp, 
‘I want to see him. I dare say you mean well, but 
I’m going to find out where he is, police or no 
police. He hasn’t treated me fairly; but that 
doesn’t make any difference to some of us. Never 
met my sort before, perhaps?’ 

‘I don’t go into society,’ he said, ‘ much.’ 

‘There’s my address for the present,’ she said. 
‘If you hear anything of him, let me know, and I 
shan’t forget you.’ 

‘Right you are, said Ballard, accepting the 
envelope. ‘Only, mind, no more calling at this 
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place, and no more making a hullabaloo round 
ere.’ 

‘I don’t promise, she said brusquely. 

They did not speak of the incident at supper that 
evening. Sid was full of the new school and of the 
promised bicycle, his mother and Janie Wills listen- 
ing. Ballard and old Leadbetter, appealed to for 
an opinion, said that fifteen pounds seemed a lot of 
money, but that Mrs. Galer was the best judge. On 
the one hand, fifteen pounds would buy a lot of 
things—new washers, give a start, say, to the dyeing 
and cleaning agency which Mrs. Galer proposed to 
start shortly. 

‘If I had but had that sum, once told,’ remarked 
old Leadbetter, ‘in ’74 I could have organised a 
revolution. Ona small scale, of course.’ 

‘You could get a hot-’ouse,’ said Ballard, ‘every- 
thing complete, for that amount, and grow your 
own grapes and tomatoes and goodness knows 
what all.’ 

‘If I had fifteen pounds to spare, said Janie 
Wills, ‘I should buy a set of furs and some 
chocolates.’ 

Mrs. Galer put an end to the boy’s anxiety by 
confessing that she had the sum all ready in smart 
new notes in the cash-box. (Ballard looked across 
at the lad, and Sid, arresting his expression of con- 
tent, frowned slightly at the inconveniently long 
memory possessed by some people.) In the cash- 
box upstairs. She had been strongly urged only 
that day to do something else with the money and 
it had been pretty hard to make up her mind; if 
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she had but had two fifteens of ready cash she 
would not have hesitated a moment. But most of 
her money was out just now, and—here she sighed, 
and the others glanced at her, not understanding 
the mystery—and one’s own boy was nearer than 
anybody else. Her balance in the Savings-bank 
stood now at a low figure; that could not be 
helped ; in this world, the one thing on which you 
might count as being absolutely sure and certain, 
was that you could not eat your cake and have it. 

‘All I can say is, then, remarked Ballard, in his 
deliberate way, and looking at the lad, ‘that if he 
ever fora moment forgets all he owes to his mother, 
if he ever gives her cause for one single moment’s 
sorrer, if he ever allows her to go out of his mem’ry, 
why, then, in my opinion, roasting alive would be 
an act of mistaken kindness. Isn’t that so, Mr. 
Leadbetter?’ 

‘I had a good mother,’ quavered the old gentle- 
man, ‘but rather than plank down a sum of money 
like this, she’d have broken every bone in me body. 
You’re a lucky lad, my boy, and you ought to be 
already thinking how you can repay her, at some 
future date, for all the sacrifices she’s made for 
you.’ 

‘T expect he is,’ suggested Janie Wills shyly. 

‘Of course, I shall stick by her. You needn’t 
talk as though Don’t, mother,’ protested the 
boy. ‘I’ve got to make this collar last three 
days.’ 

‘Was that the front door?’ exclaimed Mrs. Galer 
suddenly. She went to the window and moved one 
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of the laths of the Venetian blinds. ‘Young 
scamps!’ she said. 

The circumstance of the lad seating himself at 
the table and taking up the penholder into which 
Janie Wills had fixed a fresh nib, formed a hint to 
the two lodgers. Ballard said that he was going 
out to have a glance at the evening paper, in order 
to see whether anybody had left him a fortune; old 
Leadbetter proposed to do some fly-posting in the 
interests of a new club about to open doors in City 
Road; the handbills which he took with him to be 
affixed, without permission, on hoardings belong- 
ing to other people were headed, ‘To Right the 
Wrong!’ Mrs. Galer and Janie made up the 
chair-bedstead in the corner, singing quietly the 
while. 

‘Very awkward, complained the lad, ‘having to 
study down here.’ 

‘Are we in the way?’ 

‘Why can’t I have the first-floor back now that 
the captain’s gone?’ 

‘My boy, he might come home at any moment.’ 

‘He’d be out of his mind if he did.’ 

‘Doesn’t do to be too hasty,’ said his mother 
anxiously. ‘If he was here, no doubt he’d be able 
to explain.’ 

‘No doubt,’ remarked the lad. ‘But would he 
get anybody to believe it? That’s the point! He 
was a rank bad lot, you take my word for it, 
mother. We shan’t see him again in this world, 
and it’s to be hoped we shan’t meet him in the 
ext, 
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‘Mustn’t be too ’arsh on people, my boy.’ 

‘He always behaved like a gentleman,’ said Janie 
Wills. 

‘You women!’ he exclaimed disparagingly. 
‘ Anybody can take you in.’ 

‘Let’s go upstairs,’ suggested his mother peace- 
ably, ‘and have a look at the room, and see whether 
we could make it comfortable for you. I hadn't 
given it a thought, to tell you the truth. Janie, 
light a candle.’ 

Sid explained his suggestions. A desk could be 
placed just by the window; the bed shifted back 
into the corner; easy-chair from downstairs could 
stand by the fireplace ; Ballard, a handy man, would 
fix up a couple of shelves against the wall for books. 
Mrs. Galer, always keenly interested in any new 
project, was agreeing to the suggestions, with here 
and there a slight modification, when a sound was 
heard again at the front door below. Janie Wills 
put down the candlestick and ran. 

‘ Another runaway knock, I suppose?’ asked Mrs. 
Galer on the staircase. ‘I shall have to talk to 
some of those youngsters.’ 

‘That woman!’ whispered Janie, looking up, 
excitedly. ‘The woman that made such a dis- 
turbance. She was just crossing the road. I s’pose 
she meant to call here again, and then thought 
better of it.’ 

‘Don’t blame her,’ said Mrs. Galer. ‘The less we 
two see of each other, the better,’ 

‘She’s very coarse in her behaviour,’ remarked 
Janie, still speaking in a sibilant undertone. ‘I 
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should say she wasn’t any better than she ought 
to be.’ 

‘P’raps she’s got her trials like the rest of us. 
One never knows. My girl, my girl! Don’t put the 
chain up; Mr. Ballard and Mr. Leadbetter are not 
in yet.’ 

‘I’m all of a tremble,’ said Janie. ‘Scarcely 
know what I’m up to.’ ° 

‘There’s the last post,’ remarked Mrs, Galer, 
going down the stairs. ‘Open the door and see 
who the letter’s for.’ 

Two of the plain-clothes men came into the 
passage. One put a foot against the door and kept 
it there: a uniformed man stood outside. 

‘Can’t keep away from us, then?’ She held 
Janie’s hand tightly. 

‘If we always met good-tempered ladies like you,’ 
said the sergeant, stepping over the foot of the man 
at the door and touching his hat, ‘some of us would 
never take our pensions.’ 

‘Wife keeping well, Mr. Swanson?’ 

‘Moderately,’ replied the sergeant, glancing over 
his shoulder for some one who had not arrived, ‘and 
not more than moderately. I shall have to send 
her away for a couple of days to Southend; it’ll 
come cheaper in the long-run. I’m a great believer 
in sea air, mind you, for anybody that’s got run 
down. You’re looking well, ma’am!’ 

‘I’m always well,’ she said, shivering, and quickly 
recovering herself, ‘and if I ain’t I try not to brag 
about it. Won’t you gentlemen come in and shut 
the door? Draughty for you, standing there.’ 
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‘If you feel it at all cold, ma’am,’ said the 
sergeant, ‘you go into your comfortable kitchen. 
We don’t want to put you to more ill convenience 
than we can help. Only this time, if you’ll excuse 
me for mentioning the circumstance, we’ve got 
to search the house thoroughly. Thoroughly, 
mind!’ 

‘You don’t mean to say that you think——’ 

‘I might not go so far as that,’ said the sergeant 
cautiously. ‘Where on earth’s that boy got to?’ 
he asked of one of the men. ‘Silly thing to do, to 
go and lose sight of him. Makes us look like I 
don’t know what.’ 

‘Want to see my Sid, sergeant?’ 

The sergeant shook his head negatively; the lad, 
hearing his name, came down the stairs from the 
first landing. The sergeant went to the front door 
and whistled; some one came along from the shop 
door and received orders in an undertone. ‘And 
see if you can move yourself, for once, advised the 
sergeant. The oil-lamp in the passage, annoyed by 
a sudden gust of air, flared up, blackening its 
chimney and smoking furiously. Janie Wills turned 
it down, and, resenting this, it did the most offensive 
act within its power, by going out. Sid on the 
staircase coughed. 

‘Run inside your new room,’ ordered his mother. 
‘The smell’s getting down your throat, dear. 
Besides, you can’t be of any assistance.’ 

‘What do you men want here?’ he demanded, 
coming down. ‘What right have you to come into 
my mother’s house like this?’ 
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‘If you want an answer, my lad,’ replied the 
sergeant, ‘your mother can give it you in the 
morning. You pop off to bed, and say your prayers 
first, like a good young chap.’ 

‘Is it anything to do with him?’ he asked. The 
sergeant nodded, and went again to the open door- 
way. ‘Mother,’ said the boy severely, ‘if you get 
yourself into any trouble through hiding that man, 
I’ll never, never forgive you.’ 

‘You mustn’t worry about me, Sid.’ 

‘Nice thing it would be, wouldn’t it, at this new 
school for the other boys to see my mother’s name 
in the police intelligence, and find out that she kept 
a laundry! I should never hear the last of it. 
They ’d find a nickname for me!’ He rubbed his 
sleeve across his eyes, and gave a sniff of self- 
compassion. 

‘ Here’s our boy, sergeant,’ said one of the men at 
the open door. 

‘You’re a nice one, remarked the sergeant 
bitterly, as Johnnie Leadbetter, released suddenly 
from a policeman’s grip, stumbled over the sill and 
into the dark passage. ‘Thought you said I could 
rely on you?’ 

‘’Tisn’t my fault, protested Johnnie. ‘It’s the 
fault of my people. Jest because I called an uncle 
of mine by the name that’s gen’rally applied to him, 
they wrenched off me boots and made me go to bed.’ 

‘ But you ought to have——’ 

‘Didn’t you tell me not to say a word to a soul? 
Very well then!’ said Johnnie Leadbetter aggriev- 
edly. ‘What’s the use of blowing hot and cold in 
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that manner for? Bring your bull’s-eye lantern this 
way,’ he added with importance. 

‘You don’t want to go—to go down, sergeant, 
into that damp place again!’ 

‘It’s all right, Mrs. Galer. Everything comes in 
the day’s work.’ 

‘Mind this,’ said Johnnie Leadbetter. The two 
lads had frowned at each other without a word; 
Johnnie turned his back on the other as he spoke, 
increasing the authoritativeness of his demeanour. 
‘I want you to understand this. That Mrs. Galer 
knows nothing of where he’s hid hisself. No one 
knows, excepting me. And, of course, him. If I 
thought this was going to get Mrs. Galer into 
trouble I’d no more : 

‘Get on, my lad, said Sergeant Swanson. ‘ De- 
liver your lecture some other time.’ 

Mrs, Galer slipped by them and reached the cellar 
first. The light of the bull’s-eye lantern danced 
around the walls; on the machines, on hills of damp 
clothes, on the pile of wood in the corner. 

‘Pull away all that,’ commanded Johnnie Lead- 
better, pointing. 

‘No!’ cried Mrs. Galer. ‘No! Please,no! You 
mustn’t do that. I won’t have you do that. Mr. 
Swanson, it isn’t fair! Please, please!’ 

‘Stand aside, mother, said Sid. ‘Don’t make 
yourself conspicuous,’ 

The light of the bull’s-eye lantern finished its 
waltz suddenly, and fixed itself on the high moun- 
tain of wood, The men started the avalanches; the 
bundles tumbled down. 
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‘Am I—am I ’olding your hand too tight, Janie?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Galer,’ whispered the girl. 

‘New door, eh!’ remarked the sergeant. ‘Com- 
municating with the neighbouring cellar. J see! 
Is there a key For goodness’ sake keep that 
lamp steady. Hold it so that you can see yourself. 
No key on this side. Stick a pencil through, 


and——- No key on the other side? What ho, 
within there! No answer! Very well, force it 
open!’ 


‘Sergeant!’ screamed Mrs. Galer. 

‘One. Two. Three, and al-together.’ 

The door made no serious attempt to resist. The 
sergeant took the lantern and entered ; the others 
stood back. One of the men patted Johnnie Lead- 
better on the shoulder congratulatingly ; the boy 
took off his cuffs as preparation for a struggle. 
Janie Wills bit her lips. 

‘Don’t quite know,’ said the sergeant, coming out 
and speaking deliberately, ‘whether to pull your ear 
or not, Master Johnnie Leadbetter. What’s very 
certain is that we owe an apology to our friend 
Mrs. Galer here.’ 

‘Too bad,’ declared Mrs. Galer, trying to laugh, 
‘to upset us like this and spoil the lock of my new 
door. And all for nothing!’ 


CHAPTER X 


OOD proof of affection on the part of her girls 
was shown by the fact that, fluent as they were 
in ordinary conversation, and free in expressing 
opinions, they spoke not a word in her presence on 
the subject of the captain’s disappearance. This has 
to be.placed to the credit of Milly Coates, who, 
having ascertained that the ladies of Kimmer Street, 
composing what she termed the glee party, were still 
discussing the matter with great appetite, gave a 
word of definite advice to the other girls, so that 
on any one of them being waylaid by curious neigh- 
bours on the road to work, or the road home, or 
interrogated by inquisitive customers in the shop, 
she at once assumed a look of blank stupidity that 
goaded the questioner near to hysteria, and in two 
cases resulted in a withdrawal of patronage. 

‘If I can’t be treated, said the disappointed 
ladies, ‘with common civility, I’ll go else- 
where.’ 

This mattered the less because a laundry round 
in Meredith Street, some months later, having put 
up its shutters one evening, refrained from taking 
them down the next morning; the proprietress, 


who had acquired the habit of backing horses that 
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came in fourth, had, it appeared, taken her furniture 
away quietly and without fuss during the night on 
a barrow to begin life again in another part of 
London. Mrs. Galer held consultation with her 
landlord, bought two more small books for the extra 
ironers to make up on Saturday nights, and imme- 
diately the workmen took possession of the back 
garden, evicting Ballard, who found himself forced 
to take up a last desperate stand in window-boxes. 
Ballard lead that winter a life of great mystery, 
coming in to supper when on early and middle duty 
but two nights in the week ; when on late duty he 
remained in his bedroom during the morning. If 
he washed at the sink, he demanded from Janie 
Wills the loan of the piece of pumice-stone; his 
expenses for tins of blacking became a serious 
matter. He had always been in the habit of bring- 
ing home a selection of the journals found in trains, 
and he noticed that when he was unable to include 
a newspaper which contained full police court intelli- 
gence, Mrs. Galer took the extreme course of send- 
ing Janie out to one of the shops where the captain 
had conducted his business of giving racing tips, in 
order to purchase a copy. 

‘Sh’d have thought,’ said the railway-man to 
himself, ‘that she might ’ave got him out of her 
mind by this time!’ 

With Ballard thus occupied ; with old Mr. Lead- 
better showing signs of deafness, which he declined 
to recognise, and with Sid away all day, Mrs. Galer 
and Janie Wills would have felt lonely, but for the 
increasing interest of the business. Mrs, Galer, 
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of late somewhat thinner of face, called the new 
extension a God-send (which, seeing that she had 
planned it all, seemed a generous phrase to use), 
and Janie, in view of the added work that came to 
her share in the house, made formal application to 
be allowed to roll up her hair at the back. Janie also 
argued the plea of years, and Mrs, Galer, in giving 
permission, declared that she, for her part, had no 
idea time was flying at this rate. Johnnie Lead- 
better, a subdued young man since his failure as an 
amateur detective, expressed opinion that the new 
method constituted a decided improvement, in that 
Janie might now be taken for almost any age; Sid, 
rallied by his mother for making no comment on the 
alteration, said that he could not afford to bother 
his own head about those belonging to others, and 
told Janie to clean his bicycle. 

‘That’s only his manner, dear, said Mrs. Galer 
to the girl comfortingly. ‘He’s as much pleased 
with the change as any one, only he won’t say so. 
Don’t let him see that you’re upset about it. Use 
my ’andkerchief!’ 

‘I’ve—I’ve a good mind,’ sobbed the girl, ‘not 
to cut his sandwiches for him.’ 

‘You mustn’t talk like that, Janie, urged Mrs. 
Galer, shocked. ‘That’s not the way to make 
yourself a popular favourite ; is it, Miss Jeffrey?’ 

The dressmaker, in for a chat from next door, 
shook her head and fingered her brooch. 

‘There’s some, said Miss Jeffrey thoughtfully, 
‘that never get sought after at all; and then, again, 
there’s some of us that get too much sought after. 
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One can’t help feeling sorry for them. I expect 
I’ve told you about me and Mr. Grimsteed. 
There was a case of a young gentleman being gone 
on a young lady, if you like. His work took him 
away to the other side of the river, I believe, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t die soon afterwards of 
a broken heart. At any rate 7 never heard of him 
again.’ 

‘You’ve had your troubles,’ remarked Mrs. Galer, 
‘the same as other people.’ 

‘Wouldn’t mind that,’ said the dressmaker dole- 
fully, ‘if I could only feel that I hadn’t been the 
innocent cause of so much trouble to others, 
That’s what keeps me awake of nights. But there!’ 
with a touch of recklessness, ‘I can’t help it if I am 
attractive. It isn’t my fault. I’m sure if I had 
my time to live over again 

‘Well, well, interrupted Mrs. Galer, ‘you mustn’t 
begin to shed tears, or else I shall join in if you’re 
not careful.’ 

‘I don’t believe, said Miss Jeffrey, ‘(After you 
with that handkerchief, Janie Wills), I don’t believe 
you know what it is to have a good cry.’ 

‘T don’t let anybody know that I know it,’ replied 
the little woman. 

The cold days in Clerkenwell, warning given by 
the notice, ‘Boots clumped for the Winter,’ resemble 
each other, but there came an evening when Ballard 
arrived home from King’s Cross shaven, although 
the day was Wednesday, and steam coming up 
from the cellar grating. An event of the afternoon 
had been the fixing in the window of a sloping 
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board whereon some of the triumphs of starching 
and ironing could be exhibited, and half the street 
had been to inspect. Milly Coates had gone home 
indisposed; her husband loafed round to the 
laundry to mention that in his opinion, which he 
offered for what it was worth, women were nothing 
more or less than a nuisance. Ballard, rubbing his 
chin in an astonished way, asked what was the 
matter with the girl; Mrs. Galer replied that Milly 
would be away from work for two or three weeks 
if all went well, and the next girl would have to 
take her place for that period; it had happened 
rather awkwardly, but it could not be helped, and 
in any case it was of no use grumbling. Only 
there were so many to look after now, and one had 
to keep one’s eyes open. 

‘I remember what Odger said once,’ remarked old 
Leadbetter, in the slow way that had come to him 
of late, ‘in speaking about much the same subject. 
He said that the monarchy and indeed the whole 
system : 

‘I will not have it, cried Mrs. Galer definitely, 
close to his ear. ‘Not in my ’ouse. I’ve told you 
before.’ 

‘Beg pardon !’ 

‘Oh, I’m not cross,’ she shouted, patting the old 
fellow’s shoulder: ‘but I do think you might make 
it up with Queen Victoria. You’re both getting on 
in years.’ 

‘There’s a picture of her in that paper there that 
I’ve brought for you, remarked Ballard. ‘Like 
her, too, strange to say.’ 
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‘You’re surely not going to carry a personal 
quarrel like that to the grave?’ urged Mrs. Galer. 

The old man sat, his chin out defiantly. Ballard’s 
deep voice did not reach his understanding, but he 
could hear Mrs. Galer well. It gratified him so 
much to think he was still looked on as a fighter, 
that he craned himself up and went slowly to the 
mantelpiece, where he enjoyed a good look at his 
reflection in the mirror. Ballard, who had been 
fidgeting with the lustres there and the china dog, 
moved away. 

‘Can’t bear to see people always on the growl, 
Mr. Ballard. We all have our grievances, but 
talking about them only makes them grow. Besides, 
good luck may come at any moment.’ 

‘My luck,’ said Ballard, pleating the table-cloth, 
‘has all come at once.’ 

‘Tell us!’ she begged interestedly. 

‘Going out early this morning, I found a bunch of 
violets in Farringdon Road—real country violets, 
mind you—that took me back to the time when I 
used to goto an old woman’s school, and if I was 
late, or if I didn’t know the collec’ of the day, I 
could always make it right with her by taking ina 
small bunch of flowers. There used to be a bank of 
em about as high as so ‘ 

‘That isn’t all that’s ’appened.’ 

‘I took a bag for an old gentleman and put it 
into a first-class smoker for him, and he gave me 
’alf-a-sov. in mistake for a tanner, and he said after- 
wards, when he made it two bob, that he hadn't 
come across honesty for three-and-twenty year.’ 
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‘As a matter of fact there isn’t many ; 

‘Listen!’ said Ballard dramatically. ‘That’s 
two strokes of luck. About half-past two, or it 
might have been two thirty-five—the two twenty- 
five hadn’t been long gone, at any rate—inspector 
comes up to me and says, “Oh!” he says, “ Ballard, 
you ’re wanted in the guvnor’s office.”’ 

The railway-man, knowing the value of delibera- 
tion in the telling of a story where you are certain 
of your point, paused and examined a tea-cup as 
though anxious to ascertain whether it were Sevres 
or Worcester. Mrs. Galer looked up from her 
darning and gave the desired interrogatory. 

‘Thinks I to myself, “What ’ave I been doing 
to get into hot water? I ’aven’t answered any 
passengers back when they’ve said things to me 
about the management of the line!” However, I 
knocked at the door, like this!’ 

‘Yes, yes, said Mrs. Galer, ‘I know.’ 

‘Voice said “Come in!”’ Ballard slightly 
quickened the pace of the narrative. ‘And I 
went in, you see, and the guvnor was there pitch- 
ing in like one o’clock to a ticket-collector about 
some excess fares, and thinks I to myself, “ Hullo!” 
thinks I ’ Ballard saw Mrs. Galer’s agreeable 
head preparing to look up again. ‘Well, to make a 
long story short,’ he said with a burst, ‘I’m going 
to be made foreman porter!’ 

‘Hooray!’ cried Mrs, Galer, waving a sock, ‘I 
am glad. Tell Mr. Leadbetter!’ 

The old man, when he had comprehended some- 
thing of the information, took opportunity to thank 
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Providence that he had never suffered the indignity 
of wearing brass buttons; Ballard retorted to the 
effect that every one had to wear buttons, and the 
quality mattered little; he should now reconsider 
his decision of asking Leadbetter to be a third. 

‘Because, you know, explained Ballard to his 
little landlady, ‘I ’aven’t told you the best of it. 
Things gen’rally go by threes, but this time there’s 
a fourth. I’ve got orders for the Minstrels to-night. 
Orders for three. Front rows. Commence at eight 
P.M. I’ll tell you how I got ’em. I had to go 
into the booking-office , 

‘Now, let me see, said Mrs. Galer interestedly, 
‘you’ll take Sid and you’ll take Janie Wills. They 
will enjoy themselves. I’ll stay up and let you all 
in when you come back.’ 

‘Don’t suppose the boy would care for it, argued 
Ballard. ‘What I thought of was asking you to 
favour me with the pleasure of your company. 
We'’re not obliged to use the other ticket.’ 

‘A sin to waste it. I’d much rather you took the 
two children,’ 

‘And I’d rather take you.’ 

‘Compliments are flying,’ declared Mrs. Galer 
delightedly. ‘Pity me and Janie can’t leave the 
Youse together. What about Miss Jeffrey next 
door? Come now, Mr. Ballard, you were always 
rather sweet on Miss Jeffrey !’ 

‘I wasn’t!’ protested the railway-man, reddening. 
‘I’ve never given her the slightest encouragement. 
If she’s going about saying I ’ave, she’s nothing 
more nor less than a story-teller. Mrs. Galer 
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explained that she was only chaffing. ‘Yes, well,’ 
said Ballard, partially appeased; ‘I don’t want to 
get that sort of reputation. Not in your eyes, at 
any rate!’ 

They were ready to start half an hour later, and 
Ballard, out on the pavement, and trying to recall 
the methods the captain would have adopted in 
conducting an expedition of the kind, asked the two 
ladies first for views on the possibility of finding a 
hansom, and, second, on the amount which the 
driver would have the cheek to charge; but Mrs. 
Galer said she had been indoors all the day, and 
that she, for one, proposed to walk to the Agri- 
cultural Hall; the other two could do as they liked. 
Miss Jeffrey remarked that she was wearing thin 
shoes, but Ballard, saying it would take them but 
a few minutes, admitted that exercise was not 
half a bad thing. The dressmaker said Mr. Grim- 
steed (of whom they might perhaps have heard 
her talk) had often remarked, in the course of their 
private engagement, that if all went well they would, 
when they were married, set up a dog-cart of their 
own. 

‘But it was not to be, remarked Miss Jeffrey 
sadly. ‘Fate’s a dreadful thing, when you come to 
consider it.’ 

‘Then don’t consider it, urged Mrs. Galer. 

‘Can't help thinking of him,’ sighed the dress- 
maker, ‘when I’m out for the evening like this. 
What pains me most is to feel that he may be 
hunting all over the place for me, and advertising 
for me in newspapers that I don’t come across,’ 
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‘You’re living now where you did when you 
knew him.’ 

‘But couldn’t he mislay the address?’ 

‘I’m quite sure,’ declared Mrs. Galer emphatic- 
ally, ‘that I shouldn’t waste my life over a person 
who went away and took no further notice of me. 
What do you say, Mr. Ballard?’ 

‘Very glad to hear you express that opinion,’ he 
said pointedly. 

Mrs. Galer took charge of the slips of paper, and 
the other two stood back examining the framed 
photographs of coloured gentlemen, and trying to 
pretend that they had no anxiety in regard to the 
value of the orders. All the same, they showed 
relief on being beckoned by the little woman, and 
they went into the hall, where Ballard bought two 
programmes, which Mrs. Galer said was wasteful 
extravagance, and they looked over their shoulders 
with an air at the people who had paid to occupy 
shilling seats in the orange-scented room. Mrs. 
Galer wanted Ballard to sit between herself and 
Miss Jeffrey, saying that he could thus become 
a rose between two thorns; the railway-man, 
neglecting the opportunity for polite repartee, said 
he felt comfortable enough where he was, and re- 
mained at her side. The band began to play at 
once, with a flattering suggestion that it had been 
only waiting for their arrival; the curtain went up, 
and there was a semi-circle of men in evening dress, 
with frilled shirt-fronts, gleaming teeth, and every 
face black. The three sat within the glare of the 
footlights, and Bones, at one end, winking openly 
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at the two ladies, leaned forward and asked Miss 
Jeffrey for information concerning a non-existent 
younger sister—the knock-kneed one, explained 
Bones. The hall, giving its faith at once to Bones, 
roared appreciatively, and thenceforward Bones 
never did a single action or spoke a single word 
which was not accepted as a high and admirable 
flight of humour. 

Miss Jeffrey sat upright, defying alike the 
aggressive humour of the corner-men and the in- 
sistent pathos of the others. It was only when the 
man at the centre (who had a deep voice and a 
laboriously dignified manner, and seemed to be the 
worst person in the Hall for guessing riddles)—it 
was only when this gentleman spoke that she re- 
ferred hurriedly to the programme, and gave a 
murmur of self-commiseration on finding the name 
of the interlocutor given there. 

‘Anything the matter?’ asked Mrs. Galer. The 
little woman was giving herself up to enjoyment ; 
Ballard showing appreciation of the jokes somewhat 
tardily ; it seemed to take him about a minute and 
a half to see each point. ‘What you looking so 
flurried about ?’ 

‘I thought—I thought for the moment that I’d 
come across a ghost.’ 

‘Ghosts are white,’ said Mrs. Galer. 

‘Perhaps it’s my imagination,’ said Miss Jeffrey 
faintly. ‘I believe a chocolate would pull me 
together.’ 

Whilst Ballard went out to purchase a restorative, 
Miss Jeffrey peered forward, endeavouring to re- 
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assure herself, but it proved impossible to detect 
features. Bones, misinterpreting her intentions, in- 
vited her to take a seat on his lap, and this was 
received by the Hall as a pure extract of the finest 
and most precious drollery. Miss Jeffrey thereupon 
sat back, whispering to Mrs. Galer that it seemed 
extraordinary to find, wherever she happened to 
be, somehow or other it was her fate to be selected 
for public recognition; a great drawback this, 
for it made one disinclined to set foot out of 
doors. Mrs. Galer suggested the usefulness of a 
thick veil, and Miss Jeffrey replied that she had 
once tried this experiment with deplorable results, 
for a gentleman in Old Street, walking on the 
opposite side of the way, had on that occasion lifted 
his hat and bowed to her; she had never felt so 
much confused in all her born days. ‘If he’d 
crossed over, said Miss Jeffrey pathetically, ‘I 
should simply have fainted right clean off.’ 

The dressmaker revived on being presented by 
Ballard with a paper bag of sweets; and, the first 
part of the entertainment being over, and the 
curtain down in preparation for the sketches which 
were to follow, she repaid him by continuing to 
engage Mrs. Galer in conversation, although the 
railway-man showed clearly, by preliminary coughs 
and by strenuous tightening of necktie, that he had 
something of importance to say. Miss Jeffrey, 
fanning herself with her programme, mentioned 
that she was inclined to look upon entertainments 
of the kind with favour, providing they did not go 
too far; indeed, she herself had at one time had 
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some thoughts of going on the stage, and would 

have done so only that she lacked confidence. Not, 
mind you, as a dancer or a singer, or anything low 
and common; what she had vaguely contemplated 
was playing in some piece where all the men were 
in love with her, and she remained true to her 
sailor lad. Miss Jeffrey had become tearful at the 
thought of the brilliant success she would have 
achieved had she not been safeguarded by shyness, 
when the curtain went up, the hall cried ‘Sh-s-sh,’ 
and everybody told everybody in a noisy way to 
hold their row. Scene, a registry-office. Inter- 
locutor of the early part of the programme had 
discarded austerity, and clothed in a long white 
gown, wearing a large blonde wig, and his face 
washed, sat near at a desk prepared to receive 
the visits of lady clients requiring servants. He 
had but just begun to explain the plot, making no 
effort to make voice accord with costume, when 
Miss Jeffrey suddenly clutched at Mrs. Galer’s arm. 

‘Oh, this is too terrible, she cried. 

‘Now, begin again,’ said Mrs. Galer. 

‘It zs him,’ wailed Miss Jeffrey. ‘My sweetheart 
when a boy—a girl, I mean. And I’d given him up 
as lost.’ 

People in the seats behind urged that the lady 
should postpone her scene until the other entertain- 
ment had finished. 

‘I must go,’ declared Miss Jeffrey weakly. ‘I 
can’t bear it. The shock’s too much for me. You 
come, too!’ 

‘No fear!’ interposed Ballard. ‘You bunk off if 
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you like, but you leave her’ere. Every one’s pleasure 
isn’t going to be spoilt jest to please you.’ 

Compromise effected by Mrs. Galer’s sugges- 
tion that she should see Miss Jeffrey out to the 
vestibule, where the dressmaker could wait until the 
performance terminated, and recover herself. Mrs. 
Galer was full of news on her return, and between 
the sketches and the dances and the soprano singer, 
who betrayed sex by three deep notes at end (‘Even 
took me in!’ admitted Ballard), she explained that 
Miss Jeffrey had discovered in the company the 
Mr. Grimsteed of whom she had frequently spoken. 
Miss Jeffrey, resting on a lounge and becoming com- 
posed with decorous deliberation, had begged that 
he should not be told of her presence, saying the 
shock had been bad enough for her, it would be 
simply terrible for him, but Mrs. Galer told Ballard 
that er idea was that some one should find the 
side-door presently, to leave word for him in his 
stage name to come round to the front of the house ; 
by this means they would have the satisfaction of 
bringing the two together. 

‘Talking about loving ’earts * began Ballard. 

‘And you must help,’ said Mrs. Galer, with anima- 
tion. ‘He isn’t on the programme for the last 
sketch, so you pop out and bring him round. Don’t 
say a word to her, mind. Let it be a surprise. I 
like to see people happy.’ 

‘What about yourself?’ 

‘That follows!’ she replied. 

The dressmaker, rather proud of herself with the 
red plush background, seemed to have recovered, 
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but she exhibited fresh signs of agitation on seeing 
her friend, and announcing willingness to return 
home at once, said dolorously that she could now 
well understand how people’s hair changed colour in 
asingle night. To think that she should have found 
him after all these years of waiting! To think that 
imagining him to be at the other end of the world, 
or of London rather, she should find him within, as 
one might say, a stone’s-throw of her own street! 
How it brought back the dear gone.days. Miss 
Jeffrey hinted that they really did not bear retro- 
spection. 

‘Baby is what he used to call me,’ she said 
tearfully. 

‘He'll call you baby again,’ said Mrs. Galer, ‘if 
you don’t leave off crying !’ 

‘Let’s go!’ 

‘We needn’t ’urry, said Mrs. Galer, beaming at 
herself privately in the mirror-covered walls. ‘We 
must wait for Mr. Ballard,’ 

‘I want to get home,’ urged the dressmaker 
faintly, ‘and think it over calmly. I shall go 
through his bundle of letters to-night and read 
them one by one ; 

‘Here they are!’ cried Mrs. Galer. ‘Now we’re 
going to leave you two together to talk over old 
times.’ 

Mrs. Galer walked in the direction of The Angel 
and its busy traffic, going quickly, because, in her 
opinion, it was not good that a woman with a 
business like hers should be seen at such a corner 
and at such an hour. Ballard, unhampered by the 
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nicer refinements of behaviour, had stayed behind 
to watch the first incidents of the meeting, promising 
to catch her up before she had gone half a yard. 
At the Pentonville Hill side of the corner a raucous- 
voiced woman was singing, one foot pressing open 
the door of the saloon bar; she finished, and 
twanged a few chords on her banjo. Mrs. Galer, 
recognising her, wanted to speak, desiring keenly 
to ask one question; but the remembrance of their 
last meeting restrained her. She reached the other 
side of the tram-lines, and had but just eluded the 
ardent attentions of a foolish City youth afflicted 
with the idea that he had a reputation to keep up 
for gallantry, when Ballard came, puffing and pant- 
ing with the run, in the manner of an exhausted 
locomotive. 

‘Go’ bless my soul!’ cried Ballard. ‘I wouldn’t 
‘ave missed it for a pension. You ought to ’ave 
stopped.’ 

‘Couples don’t want anybody looking on,’ 

‘That never occurred to me,’ admitted Ballard. 
They turned into the comparative quiet of St. John 
Street Road. ‘Don’t let’s go so fast, I’m winded.’ 
She went slowly for a few steps, but soon resumed 
her usual quick pace. ‘I’ve got a lot to tell you, 
one way and another.’ 

‘Did he dance with delight when he saw her?’ 

‘That wouldn’t be quite a fair description of what 
took place. What ’appened was this. I went round 
and sent in for him, and waited, and presently out 
he come. I said, “How are you?” and he said, 


“ How are you?”? 
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‘Well, well!’ 

‘I explained what I’d called about, without telling 
him too much, because I thought I’d better play up 
a bit artful, you see, just in case, and he seemed 
rather undecided at first, and he asked me if she 
answered to the name of Watkins ; 

‘Doget on. You’re the slowest man in conversa- 
tion I ever come across.’ 

‘As you went out, said Ballard, cutting down, 
with a sigh of regret, a wide overgrowth of details, 
‘she rose up from the sofa or whatever you like to 
call it. He’eld out his ’and like this, and he said, 
“JT remember you quite well,” and she never said a 
word, and he goes on to say, “I met you once, and 
only once, at a party in Great Percy Street, years 
ago, just when I was beginning to sing.” So she 
says (I fancy she thought I’d gone out after you), 
“Do you remember my reciting?” And he says, 
“Do I not? Don’t think I’ve ever laughed so 
much since.” She turned round and she says, “ But 
it was a serious recitation,” and he says, “I know!” 
She never said nothing for a bit, and he said, “ Well, 
I must be going; remember me to your aunt.” 
Miss Jeffrey she says in her sharp way, “’Aven’t got 
a aunt,” and he says, “ Well, if ever you do ’ave a 
aunt, remember me to her.” And off he goes.’ 

‘Don’t see anything to laugh at,’ remarked Mrs, 
Galer reprovingly ; ‘I feel rather sorry for her. 
She deceived me about it, certainly; but I can 
quite understand that anybody who’s never had 
any attentions paid to them might well try and 
believe that she had, and to make other people 
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believe it, too. Life’s pretty hard, Mr. Ballard, 
on some women. Mind you don’t let her know 
that we know. See to that.’ 

‘I was under the impression,’ said Ballard apolo- 
getically, ‘that the affair had a certain amount of 
humour about it.’ 

‘A man’s way of looking at it.’ 

‘Bother you too much, would it, if we went a bit 
further down, and then turned back?’ Ballard gave 
his necktie another twist. ‘Got something I want 
to say to you.’ 

‘It’s late,” said Mrs. Galer. ‘You take a walk; 
I can run home by myself.’ 

They turned into Spencer Street. 

‘I shall be getting my twenty-three bob a week 
now, he said. ‘Besides what I make. And what 
I want to suggest is this. Mind you, it’s only a 
suggestion !’ 

‘That’s one of the newspaper shops where he 
used to sell his racing tips, she remarked. ‘That 
one, over the road. I’ve just been reminded 
of him.’ 

Ballard stopped in the statement which he was 
about to make, induced by a tremor in her voice. 
At Kimmer Street he opened the front door for 
her, and said in his slow way that he didn’t know 
that it would do him any particular harm if he 
strolled down to the corner and stood himself 
a glass. 


CHAPTER XI 


OB COATES said it might be all very well, 
but he had understood that an Englishman’s 
house was his castle; the argument applied, he 
believed, equally to an Englishman’s two rooms; 
right was right and wrong was wrong; he counted 
himself amongst those who knew how many beans 
madé five. These things Mr. Coates said with 
generous use of a double-barrelled adjective indis- 
pensable apparently to free and emphatic argument. 
He repeated all the statements in various bars, it 
being a well-known fact, but mysterious, in regard 
to the Bob Coateses of town, that mere circum- 
stance of earning no wages has little to do with 
ability to purchase beer. A candid barmaid at one 
of the houses being asked: to express a word of 
agreement, asked why in the name of goodness he 
did not set to and earn some money for himself; 
Bob Coates on this remarked that if you wanted 
good sound common sense it seemed a sheer waste 
of time to go to a woman for it. 
Principally he blamed Mrs. Galer. She it was 
who had counselled him to go away and lose 
himself for a few hours; she it was who had found 


a nurse; she it was who had cleared out the living- 
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room (having an eternal vendetta against dust and 
dirt, and never able to bring herself to effect recon- 
ciliation with these enemies ); Bob Coates declared 
bitterly that the place no longer resembled a 
home. Mrs. Galer, with the extra work at the 
laundry, and the necessity for keeping a wary 
eye on opportunities for picking up second-hand 
machines at a moderate figure, nevertheless found 
time to come round of an evening and allow nurse 
to go out for a breath of what Clerkenwell calls 
fresh air, and read to Milly the weekly instal- 
ment of a serial story, in which for the past few 
months the girl had been interested. Milly, search- 
ing for some means of repayment, said she had 
determined that the Christian name selected should 
be either Mrs. Galer’s, or, in the other case, that 
of Sid. Nurse, on her return one evening, found 
Mrs. Galer describing with enthusiasm her boy’s 
triumphant progress up the ladder of education. 

‘Why,’ cried the young nurse, taking off her 
cloak, ‘I have heard all about him.’ 

‘Expect people are beginning to talk,’ said the 
proud mother. 

‘My brother, Mr. Bryant, is a great friend of his.’ 

‘This zs a small world,’ declared Mrs. Galer. ‘I’m 
looking forward so to the time when he’ll begin 
to take an interest in the business.’ 

‘I see!’ remarked the nurse. 

‘The way he’ll be able to keep the books! Janie 
Wills is good at it, but she now and again makes 
a mistake in the odd ’a’pence.’ 

‘I’ve met him once or twice at my brother's, 
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but he has never happened to say what his people 
were. Otherwise I should have identified you at 
once.’ 

‘Expect he’s had a lot of other things to talk 
about. I was telling Milly that the very latest is 
that he’s joined a debating society at the schools. 
One of my lodgers took him the other evening 
to a discussion on a forum or something—don’t 
profess to understand these matters meself—and 
old Mr. Leadbetter admitted that my Sid talked 
them ali off their legs. Quoted Blue-books and 
goodness knows what all. His father was a good 
talker in his best days. Rare flow of language he 
had, to be sure.’ 

‘’*Ope mine’ll grow up like yours,’ said Milly. 

Mrs. Galer rallied the patient on her ambitious 
desires, but nurse, a serious young woman, declared 
everything depended on the mother and the way 
she brought up her child; there was small reason 
why Milly, if she were spared, should not know all 
the satisfaction that now belonged to Mrs. Galer. 
Meanwhile there must be less talk, if you please, 
and Mrs. Galer could go and make up the chair- 
bedstead in the other room for the aggrieved Mr. 
Coates. That gentleman came in presently, discon- 
tented at finding himself sober, expressing once 
more the opinion that he was being treated as 
though he were so much dirt. Mrs. Galer, asking 
how he expected to be treated, ordered him sharply 
to wash his hands and face and moderate his voice, 
and gave him, not for the first time, her views on his 
life and general conduct. Bob Coates said in a 
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whimper that perhaps, when he was gone, people 
would discover his good points; but Mrs. Galer 
denied that this came within the range of possi- 
bility. 

‘You’re a worthless, good-for-nothing imitation 
of a man,’ whispered Mrs. Galer indignantly, ‘and 
if it was any affair of mine I should tell you so. 
I’ve got no room for such as you.’ 

‘Wish every one wasn’t so prejudiced against 
me, said Mr. Coates desolately; ‘I can’t ’elp me 
misfortunes.’ 

‘You ’elp ’em all you can.’ 

‘And that’s the sympathy you get,’ he remarked 
bitterly, addressing the oil-lamp. ‘’Pon me word, 
if it isn’t enough to make a man give up trying!’ 

Sid received the news of his mother’s encounter 
with Mr. Bryant’s sister with no show of satisfaction. 
He hoped his mother had made none of her mis- 
takes in grammar in the course of the conversation ; 
she replied that she could not remember having 
committed any of the errors in speech which he had 
of late pointed out; he hinted that this was a matter 
on which he could feel no sort of confidence. (The 
increase in mannishness secretly gratified his mother, 
although she sometimes openly protested against 
it; occasions when she felt bound to reprove him 
for an assurance exceeding his years, she always 
recounted afterwards to the girls with great pride.) 
Nothing, he argued, diverted people so much as 
to observe errors in speech made by others; he 
begged her to be very careful to avoid the common 
error of finishing a sentence with a preposition. 
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‘How can I manage it,’ she protested, ‘when I 
don’t know what a preposition is?’ 

‘If it comes to that,’ said Janie Wills courage- 
ously, ‘you’re not always right, Sid. When you 
came in this evening and I said, “ Who is it?” you 
answered, “ Me.”’ 

‘Accommodating myself to my surroundings,’ 
said the lad importantly. 

‘Three year ago, remarked the girl, ‘I should 
have taken your head and banged it up against 
the wall.’ 

‘The word “up ” in that sentence is quite un- 
necessary.’ 

‘Same might be said of some of the rest of us.’ 

‘Children, children!’ cried Mrs. Galer sharply, 
‘TI will not have all this bickerin’. You don’t seem 
to be able to meet, nowadays, but what you begin 
to spar. Sid, go upstairs to your room, like a dear. 
Janie, I want you in the shop.’ 

‘Well, protested the lad, ‘make her leave off 
answering me. She’s got no right to be here, asa 
matter of fact.’ 

‘Oh yes, she has, retorted his mother, ‘and if 
she hadn't, it isn’t for you to say so. She’s a very 
good girl, Janie Wills is, although I say it to her 
face, and one day, when she grows up, she’ll make 
somebody a good, busy wife. You may laugh, Sid, 
but you see if my words don’t come true.’ 

He looked doubtfully at the tall girl. It has to 
be recorded that Janie Wills made a grimace. 

‘And now shake ’ands.’ 

‘Hands, mother!’ 
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“Oh, I expect I’m too old to begin to speak 
properly now, she replied, with cheerfulness. ‘Unless 
you get the trick when you’re young, it’s no use. 
I used to know a ’bus conductor—he was a cousin 
of your poor father’s—and they laughed at him so 
for saying “’Ighgate Archway” that he set to and 
learned how to say it properly. And then they 
laughed at him more than ever,’ 

‘Just as well we haven’t many relations.’ 

‘Your dear father on his father’s side was well 
connected, to tell the truth. Only that they never 
somehow cottoned to work, and they tried to do 
without it. The best one amongst them called 
himself an agent, but he never did any of it.’ 

The boy swung himself round. 

‘We mustn’t be quite so sharp with him, Janie,’ 
recommended Mrs. Galer, when he had stamped his 
way up the stairs. ‘He’s got a bit of a temper that 
comes from my side, I s’pose. Soon as we’ve 
finished the books, you and me—or is it you and 
I ?—we'’ll set to and make something nice and tasty 
for poor Milly Coates. I shouldn’t be a bit sur- 
prised if she has a hard time of it.’ 

‘ S’posing she don’t——’ 

‘Janie Wills, severely, ‘how often have I told 
you not to curtsey to trouble until it comes round 
the corner!’ 

Mr. Bob Coates, having at length, in speaking at 
the bar, announced his determination to set to and 
do something to show that he was not of those who 
can be trodden upon with impunity, his assertion 
{the usual target being absent and the company 
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desiring some objective for satirical shafts) en- 
countered elaborate pretence of incredulity ; it was 
hinted by a ham-and-beef shop man, who had 
hereditary right to a seat on a cask in the corner 
between the hours of ten and eleven, that nothing 
short of dynamite would make Bob Coates take 
definite action. Bob retorted with a reference to an 
egg, which he had once, in the days of youth, 
bought from the shopkeeper. The latter replied 
that the anecdote was old and stale; and Bob said 
that in this respect it, at any rate, resembled his 
purchase. Encouraged by unexpected success in 
the game, Bob became too daring in his advance. 
The ham-and-beef shop man, with the knowledge 
that eyes of Clerkenwell were seeing, and that 
ears of Clerkenwell were listening, slipped from 
his seat, and, coming to closer quarters, threw 
threepence on the wooden counter. Invited Bob 
to plank down a similar sum, and, this done with 
the reluctance that Mr. Coates always showed in 
disbursing any money not immediately repaid in 
drink, announced himself willing to bet the sum 
that by the time the fortnight ended Bob would, 
so far as personal action was concerned, be found 
exactly where he stood now. The publican, a lordly 
man, one who always wore silk hat and frock-coat 
when on the other side of the counter, and whose 
frown cleared the bar on the moment of half-past 
twelve, was good enlough to unbend and accept the 
duties of referee, stake-holder, and judge; intimating, 
however, that the case being exceptional should not 
hereafter be referred to as precedent. Bob Coates, 
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elated by the honour paid to him, but not quite 
clear about the conditions of the wager, strutted out 
of the place, determined to do something which 
should gain for him the respect of his friends and 
secure the amount that had been wagered. Rarely 
a man to act hurriedly, he nevertheless saw that 
here was a case demanding rapidity of action, and 
collecting a few articles from the front room at 
home without exciting the attention of the serious 
young nurse, he set out. The result proved a 
warning to him against impetuosity for the rest of 
his life. 

For not until some time later, when a rumour 
reached him at Brentford that a warrant was likely 
to be issued against him for leaving his wife and 
the new baby chargeable to the parish of Islington, 
did he recognise (and then only on the fact being 
pointed out to him by a new lady friend) the im- 
possibility of returning to claim the amount of the 
wager and to receive the congratulations of his 
friends. 

‘I’m ingenious,’ said Bob Coates regretfully, ‘but 
it seems to me I’m not quite ingenious enough.’ 

Nurse Bryant had to put on her wings and fly 
away at the first possible opportunity, because her 
services were always in demand. The Registrar- 
General depends a good deal for certain of his 
figures on the warrens of Clerkenwell, it being a 
rule of life that additions shall be made reck- 
lessly wherever the opportunities for existence are 
slightest. She settled for a moment at the house 
where Milly’s mother now lived, and gave that woman 
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a few quick, definite suggestions. Milly’s mother 
replied, without any pretence of amiability, that 
rather than move hand or foot to help her daughter — 
she would see the whole world, herself excepted, go 
to perdition, She remembered now (although no 
one else could recall the circumstance) that she had 
prophesied events exactly as they occurred, hinted 
that she did not feel inclined to spoil a reputa- 
tion for long sight by interfering with the arrange- 
ments made by Providence. The young nurse, 
accustomed to curtness, and not altogether un- 
acquainted with ingratitude, winged her way from 
the front door with more than her usual swiftness. 
Afterwards she blamed herself for not sparing five 
minutes of her good time in a flight to Mrs. Galer’s 
shop. 

‘Here’s some one to see you, Thirteen,’ they said 
in the ward of the infirmary. ‘Thought you said 
you had no friends?’ 

‘There’s only—only Mrs, Galer,’ 

‘And Mrs, Gaier it is!’ cried the visitor, bending 
down. ‘Why in the world didn’t some one tell me 
—I’ve been thinking you were an unkind girl not 
to have come back to work! Called there two or 
three times, and rang all the bells, and couldn’t 
make no one hear.’ 

‘I was alone,’ said Milly. ‘ All alone in the ’ouse, 
With one exception,’ she added, with about half of 
a proud smile at a small bundle near. 

‘Understood he’d gone right away.’ 

‘I don’t mean that man, said the young mother. 
‘I mean this one.’ 
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‘The lil’ dear!’ cried Mrs. Galer, pulling back 
the shawl gently. ‘Let me have him jest for a 
while.’ 

‘Rather not, if you don’t mind, Mrs. Galer. You 
see—you see, I shan’t have him for long.’ 

‘Nonsense! He’s going to grow up into a great 
big man, and be a soldier in the Life Guards and 
ride on a great big black ’orse. That’s what you’re 
going to do, my lord!’ The baby showed excusable 
signs of astonishment. ‘Whatever makes you think 
he’s not going to last, Milly?’ 

‘It isn’t him,’ said the girl faintly. 

Some of the other red-jacketed patients were 
sitting up in their beds, waiting anxiously for 
visitors, and one or two of these hailed Mrs, Galer, 
whom they knew. The little woman bustled down 
the ward, and told them they were looking as well 
as anything, congratulated them on their great good 
luck in being indoors out of the rain, rallied them 
on artfulness in affecting to be indisposed. She 
had recovered her usual composure by the time 
she returned; two of the attendants nodded an 
intimation that she must not stay too long by 
Milly Coates’s bedside. 

‘Somehow or other, said the girl, ‘I don’t mind 
it a bit. Not a little bit. Everything’s got into 
such a muddle!’ 

‘Why, that’s just where the fun comes in,’ declared 
Mrs. Galer. ‘You reelly mustn’t give in like this, 
dear. It’s almost wicked.’ 

‘I don’t care! Not much, at any rate. Shouldn’t 
care at all if it wasn’t for him.’ She pressed her 
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thin face against the head of the mite in her arms. 
‘Wish I could take him with me.’ 

‘Hush!’ 

‘I was going to’ave him christened Sidney, and 
I was going to ’ave him grow up like your boy; 
only that I meant to keep the upper ’and over him. 
And now——’ 

Mrs. Galer found her handkerchief, and patted 
the girl’s eyes. 

‘You ain’t often seen me blubber, whispered 
Milly, sobbing. ‘Shouldn’t cry now only that I 
feel so weak. Seems all the time as though I’m 
slipping. Mrs. Galer took her hand. ‘There’s one 
thing I wanted to ask you to tell me. How are 
they getting on in that running story?’ 

‘He hasn’t actually proposed this week,’ said Mrs. 
Galer, with animation, ‘but Lady Mary has given 
him a rose, and he’s encouraged by that; and he 
swears that all through the war he’ll never, never 
part with it, and he asks whether, supposin’ he 
comes back safe and sound, he may venture to call 
upon her,’ 

‘What did she say ?’ 

‘There it finishes,’ explained Mrs. Galer. ‘That’s 
where it ends up for this week.’ 

‘I sh’d like to have known,’ said the girl wistfully 
—‘I sh’d like to have known for certain that they 
got married. They’ve had sucha lot to go through, 
poor things.’ 

‘I’m keepin’ your place open, Milly, against you 
come back.’ 

‘Yes, she said slowly. ‘Don’t fill it up, Mrs. 
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Galer, till I’m gone. You’ve always been par- 
ticlarly good to me; only I never admitted it. 
Shan’t bother you much longer.’ 

‘Don’t you imagine for one moment that we’re 
going to let you go off like this. Why, with this 
dear little slip of baby——’ 

‘Mrs. Galer !’ 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

‘Ben’ down, will you?’ 

Mrs. Galer’s under lip trembles as she listens to 
the girl’s appeal. She puts her hand to her mouth 
for a moment. 

‘If that should be the case, she says tenderly, 
‘why, of course, he shan’t go there. I was going to 
suggest that. I feel as though I want some one to be 
fond of. And you may be sure, dear, that I'll be a 
mother to the little rascal, if so be that you can’t.’ 


CHAPTER XII 


NCIDENTS occurred which prevented for some 
time a meeting in Kimmer Street to discuss 
local affairs. Number Twenty-Eight, leader in 
entertaining and one who gave the note, went 
away to the seaside for a week, and this Kimmer 
Street felt prepared to tolerate, whilst considering 
three. days enough to satisfy reasonable desire for 
change, but when Number Twenty-Eight on her 
return bragged of the people she had met at the 
boarding-house, of bank clerks and their wives, of 
folk who lived in the suburbs and kept two servants, 
and went on to hint that sooner or later she and 
her husband would have to consider the advisability 
of moving in the direction of Kentish Town, then 
Kimmer Street met privately and decided that it 
did not care to be looked down upon by any one. 
On Number Twenty-Eight sending invitations out 
by her little girl (‘Please, Mrs. What-is-it, will 
you drop in s’afternoon and ’ave a cup o’ tea 
‘long o’ mother?’) answers were returned by the 
messenger, variously worded, but all to the effect 
that they did not propose to avail themselves 
of the offer, and that Number Twenty-Eight was 


at liberty to entertain herself at her tea-party. 
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Later, came the incident of Number Twenty-Two, 
once a vivacious contributor to general and par- 
ticular information, suddenly (in the phrase of the 
neighbourhood) turning chapel, and in this new 
character denouncing the pleasing exchange of 
news as backbiting and the slandering of neigh- 
bours, quoting texts in support of her newly 
acquired views. Time cleared away some of these 
troubles, and here was Number Twenty-Eight 
restored from ambition, at peace with Kimmer 
Street, and entertaining a wisely chosen party of 
neighbours, where none had any known grievance 
against another; there remained the question of a 
newcomer at Sixteen, a large lady with hair of such 
uncertain colour that one could not help thinking 
it had been made the subject of experiments. To 
celebrate restoration of peace, the best table-cloth 
appeared; the hostess had tactfully removed from 
the mantelpiece an elephant studded with shells 
and labelled, ‘ Souvenir of Clacton-on-Sea.’ 

‘Clerkenwell seems to be getting its name up 
again, said the hostess cheerfully, ‘Three inquests 
in the paper this morning.’ 

‘Good ones?’ 

‘Not over and above, admitted the hostess. 
‘Just ordinary. Royal engagement announced, I 
was very glad to see.’ 

‘Now let us think,’ said one of the visitors, arrest- 
ing her cup in mid-air and setting it down that it 
might not interfere with an exercise of memory. 
‘What relation is this princess to the wife of the 
Queen’s second son? He married—I remember it 
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by 


as though it was. only yesterday—he married 
The intricate subject was discussed at full length; 
there proved to be a difficulty in arriving at a 
definite decision. The lady from Number Sixteen, 
drawn into the conversation, hinted with austerity 
that she knew the facts, but did not care to waste 
them. ‘I must pop across this evening, said the 
lady, who had offered the inquiry, ‘and ask 
Mrs. Galer.’ 

Something like a purr of satisfaction went around 
the room. Now they were at close quarters with a 
subject that never failed. 

‘You’ve ’eard the latest, 1 s’pose? What,’ cried 
the hostess, trying to conceal her satisfaction, 
‘don’t tell me you weren’t none of you out and 
about early this morning! Oh, you never saw 
such a performance in all your life. Talk about 
Royalty, why Royalty isn’t in it! I’d a good 
mind to call out something, but then, again, I 
thought I wouldn’t; doesn’t do to interfere with 
other people’s affairs; besides which, she’s one of 
those women who’s always ready with an answer. 
She’ll be having her picture in the Royal Academy 
next.’ 

The guests begged urgently that they should 
be informed of the details of Mrs. Galer’s new 
offence. 

‘IT was doing my hair, explained the hostess, ‘at 
the time, so that what I saw, I saw through the 
blinds, you understand. Wished I’d done what 
I intended to do, and given the windows a bit of 
a rub yesterday, but still I don’t think I missed 
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much, First of all there was me lady fussing about 
rather more than usual, and all her girls in clean 
aprons, and young Johnnie Leadbetter bringing out 
the two new hand-carts, with her name and the 
Victoria Laundry newly painted on them. A 
’ansom cab was going ’ome to the stables, and she 
stops him and evidently asks whether he’d mind 
waiting there for a few minutes.’ 

‘Whatever for?’ 

‘7 couldn’t tell at the time, any more than you 
can now, but gradually—the hostess gave a dramatic 
gesture with a piece of cake—‘ gradually it began to 
dawn upon me. He was supposed to have driven 
up a gentleman who had called to see if his collar 
was ready.’ 

‘ But why ; 

‘I’m telling you fast asI can. Unless I give it 
to you all in order, jest as I saw it, I shall go 
and omit something. Out comes Ballard in his 
uniform, and she takes him and sets him at the end 
of the shop window. Then she groups her girls—all 
on the giggle, of course—groups them round the 
doorway at the corner, leaving room for herself at 
the centre. Say the fireplace was the shop door 
and this pair of tongs was Mrs. Galer!’ 

The guests intimated that their mind’s eye saw 
the situation clearly. 

‘It was more like a pantomime than anything 
else I can compare it to. Mrs. Galer running about 
and putting everybody in their places, calling young 
Janie Wills and deciding where she had to stand. 
Johnnie Leadbetter seemed to want to be next 
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her, but the girl wouldn’t hear of it. Presently 
Mrs. Galer goes in and brings out his lordship.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘But no! Oh, dear, no! Wouldn’t hear of it for 
a moment. His mother begged and prayed of him, 
but he gave a kind of a twitch, and got away from 
her and went back indoors again.’ 

‘If a son of mine dared disobey me like that, I 
hope that, with the ’elp of ’Eaven,’ said one of the 
matrons piously, ‘I should succeed in breaking 
every bone in his body.’ 

‘Then Mrs. Galer seemed to remember some- 
thing. Sends Janie Wills in, and out she comes 
presently with the baby. Milly Coates’s baby.’ 

‘ Bright little kid, that.’ 

‘Mrs. Galer takes the baby, and talks to it, and 
tickles its face, and all the girls wanted to come and 
have a word with it; but she told them to keep 
exactly where they was, and not so much as wink. 
And jest as I had at last decided that everybody was 
stark, raving mad except meself, up comes a young 
man with brown finger-nails, and a machine on three 
legs and a cloth over the top, and I could see it all.’ 

‘Who zs this person, pray?’ The lady from 
Number Sixteen found herself compelled to open a 
window in her wall of reserve, the others hastened 
to convey information. ‘Things have changed with 
me, she said, shaking her ambiguously coloured 
head with a retrospective air. ‘What my friends 
would say if they thought I was mixing with that 
sort of person, doesn’t bear thinking of.” Number 
Sixteen sighed and shifted back her chair, 
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‘And no doubt,’ went on the hostess—‘ no doubt 
in the world but what she’ll ’ave one of the photo- 
graphs framed and placed in the window.’ 

‘Never saw a woman quite so proud of herself 
and everything about her. To catch sight of her 
now and again, one would think she was just 
exactly what she wanted to be.’ 

‘We all know what goeth before a fall, said one 
of the ladies. ‘Shakespeare wasn’t far out.’ 

They passed up their cups and saucers in an 
absent-minded way, watching the increasing pale- 
ness of the beverage as the hostess tilted the teapot. 
Some one broke the silence by remarking that those 
who lived the longest would see the most; this was 
well received, as putting the whole matter fearlessly 
and definitely. The lady, encouraged, told of a 
relative of hers by marriage now getting on well 
in the undertaking line in Somers Town; but it 
appeared that the anecdote, though interesting, 
was not illustrative, and recognising the general 
feeling the lady gave up the story about half-way. 
The hostess asked whether Parliament had been 
up to any more of its nonsense. The tea-party 
seemed scantily informed in regard to political 
matters, and the hostess closed the newly opened 
subject with an aspiration for the return to life of 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

‘Be rights, you know, she’s no business to have 
let her boy go in for that scholarship and win it in 
the way he did. I saw by the papers that they were 
intended for children of parents who couldn’t afford 
to pay for expensive schooling.’ 
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‘There’s a lot of dodgery going on,’ agreed the 
hostess, emptying the contents of the teapot into 
the coalbox ostentatiously. ‘There ought to be a 
society to look after it.’ 

‘How’s your lad getting along at the reformatory, 
ma’am ?’ 

‘They don’t punish him enough,’ replied the 
hostess, ‘or else he’d be as good as gold.’ 

‘My second girl came ’ome the other evening 
with the news that Sid Galer was wearing a silk hat. 
I told her that it was her fault. In my young days 
we girls wouldn’t have let it stay on his head for 
more than ’alf a second.’ 

‘He’s getting very stand-offish, that lad. One of 
mine said that she threw a piece of orange-peel at 
him the other day, and he took no notice. Never 
threw it back.’ 

The lady from Number Sixteen, apparently bored 
by the tone of the discussion, yawned, placing her 
hand to her mouth in a refined way when she had 
finished. The hostess expressed a hope that they 
were not keeping her up; the lady from Number 
Sixteen retorted that she could be bright and 
lively enough if she but found herself in congenial 
company. Hostess, pained by this, said that if the 
newcomer felt the present company to be too 
superior, the only thing they could do would be to 
endeavour to talk down to her level. The lady from 
Number Sixteen gave an answer without words. 

‘You’ve got a nasty cough, ma’am.’ 

‘Good enough for a place like this,” she said 
haughtily. 
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‘Isn't Clerkenwell up to your mark?’ 

Number Sixteen declared heatedly she had not 
come there to be insulted. She had hitherto lived 
in neighbourhoods where she had been treated 
as a lady (excepting at one place in Fulham, and 
that was the fault of the landlord); it had been 
reserved for Clerkenwell to Number Sixteen 
burst into tears, and the company concentrated 
efforts in order to make peace, arguing that both 
parties were right to a certain extent; that on the 
one hand a lady who had lived the best part of 
her life in the West End could not be expected 
to assimilate at once all the manners and customs 
of Clerkenwell; on the other, the hostess had title 
to resent any suggestion that what was good 
enough for her should not be good enough for any 
one else. The hostess said too much importance 
must not be placed on words uttered by her when 
her paddy was up; she herself had the habit, in 
such a case, of forgetting what she had said the 
moment afterwards. Might she be allowed to in- 
spect the lace handkerchief with which her lady 
friend was patting an eye carefully? She had had 
such a handkerchief once in her youthful time, but 
it had disappeared somehow. The hostess, finding 
herself near to reopening the quarrel, begged pite- 
ously that she might not be misunderstood, and 
urged Number Sixteen to bring her chair nearer to 
the fireplace and tell them all how she had 
obtained it. 

‘A present, I expect,’ said the hostess encourag- 
ingly. ‘You must ’ave had your fair share of good 
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looks, you know, in your day. Course you’ve gone 
off a bit since.’ 

They crowded round, and the talk went on in 
undertones. The lady from Number Sixteen, now 
in the position of superiority that she felt was 
rightly hers, blended confidence with stateliness, 
and, under seal of the most precisely worded assur- 
ance of secrecy, told them incidents of a lively and 
variegated past, forgetting she was but furnishing 
powder and shot that would be used against her in 
some future engagement. Number Sixteen in an 
exultant frame of mind following on the quarrel, 
declined to reserve any secrets; the women sat 
round listening eagerly, with occasional inter- 
jections. 

‘Well, well, wel//’ 

‘Some of ’em know how to make the money fly.’ 

‘ Real champagne?’ 

‘Shows you what titled people are!’ 

‘Well I never!’ 

The hostess made one or two efforts to speak of 
Clacton, but the others begged her to keep quiet. 
Some one asked presently, with elaborate safe- 
guarding of phrases that no offence might be taken, 
why Number Sixteen had given it all up; she re- 
plied that it had given her up. She compared the 
attractions of Kimmer Street of an evening with 
the attractions of Brompton Road; the hostess 
found herself compelled to point out that Kimmer 
Street claimed to be respectable. The newcomer 
retorted that it seemed a pity one could not be re- 
spectable without being dull. They begged her not 
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to take a melancholy view of the situation, point- 
ing out that she, at any rate, could fairly claim to 
have had her day; moreover, Kimmer Street was 
not without incident, and quite well-bred people 
sometimes lived there. Mrs. Galer’s captain, for 
instance. 

‘Captain? Why, at the time I’m speaking of, I 
couldn’t move for fear of stepping on a captain.’ 

‘Ah, but,’ urged the hostess, ‘there was a gentle- 
man if you like. A better mannered man I never 
wish to come across. Always lifting his hat to 
somebody or other. I used to think she was fond 
of him—but there! She’s so reserved in her manner 
that I defy any one to tell. She isn’t like other 
people.’ 

‘What made him leave the neighbourhood?’ asked 
the newcomer, resenting the claims of a rival. ‘Oh,’ 
she said ironically, on being furnished with the 
information. ‘Oh, indeed. Well, this I can say 
for myself; I was never in any difficulty with 
the police.’ 

‘That’s where luck comes in,’ remarked the 
hostess. 

‘Miss Jeffrey’s just gone by,’ reported a lady at 
the window. ‘Looking as pleased as Punch about 
something. She never used to be like that.’ 

‘Don’t you know why?’ 

This was the best of news in Kimmer Street: 
that, whenever a subject had been used and 
thrown away, another, quite fresh and new, imme- 
diately appeared, so that you could never complain 
with strict fairness of a dearth of topics; there 
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remained, ever and always, Mrs. Galer’s business, 
And here, as the newcomer completed her turn and 
edged back her chair, flushed with the excitement 
of talk, and head trembling with the knowledge that 
she had asserted her position, here came the adven- 
ture of the dressmaker to be told, to be confirmed in 
parts, to be amended in others, and truth (or some- 
thing even more interesting than truth) to be arrived 
at in the result. Several versions existed of the 
incident, but the one circumstance about which there 
could be no dispute was that Miss Jeffrey had some 
time since found a young gentleman—not really 
young, and perhaps not quite the gentleman, but still, 
better than nothing—and Miss Jeffrey had discarded 
the look of anxiety which she had so long worn. 
That the dressmaker’s alleged love-affairs had always 
concerned those who had left the neighbourhood, or 
had left this world, was a detail that had not escaped 
observation, and incredulity had been expressed 
more than once. Some one who lived next door to 
Miss Jeffrey had overheard a conversation, or parts 
of a conversation 

‘They make the walls so thick, complained the 
lady, ‘in these old-fashioned ’ouses.’ 

Able therefore to inform the tea-party of certain 
particulars that made it about the rummiest go she, 
for her part, had ever encountered. Miss Jeffrey 
had, it appeared, secured her man by strategy, 
which the company present found no difficulty in 
denouncing. The previous engagements had no 
firmer bases than those afforded by her own inven- 
tion; the dressmaker had urged in her defence, that 
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she could not bear that people should think she 
had been overlooked. This appeared reasonable 
enough; the part of the story which justified the 
adjective applied to it by Miss Jeffrey’s neighbour 
was, that on one of the alleged sweethearts being 
discovered, the dressmaker had made an appeal, a 
successful appeal to his finer instincts. A man 
(said Miss Jeffrey’s neighbour) may black his face, 
and yet have his heart in the right place, and 
Mr. Grimsteed, after some argument and careful 
inspection of Miss Jeffrey’s post-office book, had 
agreed to convert the supposed engagement into 
fact, insisting, however, on the provision that there 
should be no hurry; they were both quite comfort- 
able as they were, and it would be ridiculous to 
claim for themselves the hot impatience of youth. 
All this had been confided by Miss Jeffrey to her 
friend, in ignorance of the fact that party walls have 
ears behind them ; the hostess pointed out that not 
a soul would ever have obtained a word of informa- 
tion on the subject from Mrs. Galer; they were 
justified in congratulating themselves on the alert- 
ness of the valuable guest, and on the fact that 
that lady had preserved so well at least one of 
her faculties. 

‘Expect you want to be getting off ’ome, don't 
you? You, I mean.’ 

The newcomer, already repenting the generosity 
of her autobiographical statements, replied that she 
had no hurry, and, unless the hostess considered 
her to be in the way The hostess seemed 
inclined to give a clear affirmative to this, but the 
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others came to her assistance with a concerted wink, 
and said they had stayed much longer than they 
had intended; they would be excused, perhaps, if 
they made themselves scarce. The newest arrival 
in Kimmer Street, having assured herself of their 
departure, expressed willingness to go also, and 
went with a parting hint that people who talked 
scandal were likely to get themselves into trouble. 
Eyes at Venetian-blinds watched the lady as she 
found her latchkey under the mat, and let herself 
in at her own house. 

‘T see that Mrs. Galer * began one of the women. 
They had all crept back furtively in the dusk; the 
meeting reopened. 

‘Let’s give the little woman a rest for once,’ coun- 
selled the hostess. ‘What do you think of our big 
friend with the comic-coloured ’ead of ’air? Nice 
character, isn’t she, to come mixing herself up 
along of us?’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


ISS JEFFREY said she considered it not 
quite the thing for a lady who had been 
engaged for some considerable time to be seen 
going into a public-house; what Mr. Grimsteed 
would say, if he knew it, did not bear contemplation. 
Mr. Grimsteed had no personal antipathy to refresh- 
ment, so far as he himself was concerned, but 
according to Miss Jeffrey, held the strictest rules of 
conduct for the lady to whom he had been induced 
to promise his hand. Mrs. Galer was kept informed 
in confidence, of many passages at arms between 
the two, wherein Miss Jeffrey appeared as a kind of 
bird trainer and Mr. Grimsteed an obedient canary; 
but the little woman, observing so far as was possible 
for herself, noted that, in her presence, the gentle- 
man’s tone was condescending and that of Miss 
Jeffrey obsequious; she guessed from this that the 
dressmaker had not entirely relinquished the habit 
of exercising the imagination. 

The ladies walked up and down Farringdon Road, 
because Mrs. Galer admitted she felt too excited to 
stand still; when they passed the public-house she 
lingered for a moment to glance at the framed 
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house was one that had not yet been carried away 
by the wave of modernity, and whilst others were 
pretending to be young and beautiful with plate- 
glass windows, globes of electric light, long walls of 
mirrors, a saloon that said on the door in a haughty 
and exclusive, ‘Gentlemen Only Served in this 
Department,’ linen ferns and paper roses, the place 
where the Discussion Forum held meetings presented 
its old discomforts, offering no seats for those who 
desired to rest; narrow swing-doors worked by 
straps showed the impress of generations of Clerken- 
well shoulders. Janie Wills had greatly desired to 
come, but there were two arguments against this; 
first, want of years; second, importance of looking 
after Milly’s baby; one might have been contested, 
there could be no argument against the other. 
Milly’s baby, growing up in a neighbourhood where 
management of the newest arrival was confided, for 
the most part, to the infant older by one year, had, 
by reason of the close superintendence accorded 
to it, acquired the reputation of a pampered 
aristocrat. 

‘We’ve made the mistake of getting here too 
early.’ 

‘Better than being too late,’ said Mrs. Galer. 
‘Dear, dear, I wish the time would go quicker.’ 

‘Why don’t you keep calm, urged the dressmaker, 
‘like I do?’ 

‘You’re not his mother! Wait till you : 

Miss Jeffrey coughed modestly. ‘Only drawback 
about Mr. Grimsteed is,’ said the dressmaker, finger- 
ing her brooch, ‘ that his evenings are occupied. I told 
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him the last time I saw him, when he was begging me 
to be true to him till death, that there was no reason 
why IJ shouldn’t get engaged to two gentlemen. Of 
course it was only my fun, but I felt sorry directly 
the moment I said it, because he seemed so upset. 
He was blacked up all ready to go on, but I’m not 
exaggerating, Mrs. Galer, when I say that he seemed 
to turn quite pale.’ 

‘You mustn’t play fast and loose with ’em.’ 

‘I don’t care, said the dressmaker, with heavy 
sportiveness. ‘I chaff him like anything. I like 
making him look confused. He says he never met 
any one quite so bright in conversation as I am; 
but, as I tell him, I’m naturally like that. I can’t 
help it. The other day I : 

‘There goes my Sid,’ cried Mrs. Galer excitedly. 
‘There he goes.’ 

‘You needn’t pinch my arm.’ 

‘Silk hat and all, said the little woman delight- 
edly. ‘Did you ever! That’s his friend Mr. 
Bryant with him. lLet’s stand back in the door- 
way, so’s they shan’t see us; I ’alf promised him I 
wouldn’t put in an appearance. There goes old 
Mr. Leadbetter. Begins to walk slow, don’t he? 
Johnnie Leadbetter won’t let him go out alone now. 
Poor Johnnie! Expect when he looks at my Sid 
he thinks of what Ze might have been if he’d only 
stuck to his lessons.’ 

‘Lifted a heavy sewing-machine of mine the other 
day as though it had been a feather.’ 

‘Oh, he’s a good enough lad, agreed Mrs. Galer, 
‘only that he doesn’t come up to my Sid.’ 
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‘Shall we stay out here all night, asked the dress- 
maker, with satire, ‘or shall we go in?’ 

They hurried through the bar without looking at 
the men who rested elbows on the counter, and 
went up the broad staircase. Halfway a bare gas- 
jet flared distractedly; another on the landing, 
behaving with propriety, showed black-lettering on 
a door, ‘Club Room,’ and the further notice pinned 
there. Mrs. Galer read this twice, with open-eyed 
satisfaction, and would have read it again, but her 
companion, with a nudge, drew attention to the fact 
that men were coming up. 

‘Pah!’ cried Miss Jeffrey complainingly. 

The scent of yesterday’s beer gave the first im- 
pression ; the two sat on wooden chairs just inside 
the doorway, and against a wall furnished by stuffed 
and cased proofs of the skill of Clerkenwell anglers, 
At the other end of the room, on a large empty 
packing-case, stood a table with a corpulent bottle, 
two tumblers, and a wine-glass containing the kind 
of cigars which make a man deny that he is a 
smoker. Mrs. Galer, by standing up now and 
again, could just see Sid’s head; he had parted his 
hair to-night in imitation of his friend Mr. Bryant. 
The anticipation of a crowded room was not, for the 
moment, realised; a few men around old Leadbetter 
conversed in undertones, a few disputed near Sid, 
but behind them a desert of empty chairs. These 
were taken gradually by newcomers, who entered 
with jovial cries such as ‘Wha’ cheer, everybody!’ 
and ‘Ello, ’ello, ’ello!’ but becoming immediately 
sobered by the surroundings adopted a quieter tone, 
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Johnnie Leadbetter (now at the age when no suit 
covers wrists or ankles for more than a fleeting 
moment) came down the aisle between the chairs, 
and, taking up position as doorkeeper, saluted with 
his forefinger. 

‘Evening, ladies, he said, with a grown-up air, 
‘Come to see the fun, then.’ He found a cigarette. 
‘Seems strange to come across you, ma’am, without 
your sleeves rolled up.’ 

‘You can smoke,’ said the dressmaker graciously. 

‘I know that. Been able to ever since I can 
remember.’ 

‘ They say it stops the growth.’ 

‘Don’t suppose it hurts, mentioned Mrs. Galer 
reassuringly. ‘Only there’s just this about it, 
Johnnie: you don’t see my Sid smoke, do you?’ 

‘Him and meare different. He can’t box for nuts.’ 

‘Won’t need to. Mine isn’t a greengrocery busi- 
ness.’ 

‘That reminds me,’ said Johnnie, stretching him- 
self importantly, ‘I’ve got bad news for you. I’m 
going to leave. Going to better myself.’ 

‘I shall be sorry to lose you, said Mrs. Galer 
genuinely; ‘but I never stand in nobody’s way 
when they have a chance of getting on in the world. 
It’s the game I play myself’ 

‘Got a job in the Parcels Delivery, said the tall 
lad, blowing a cloud, ‘out in Goswell Road. Later, 
I’m going to see if I can get taken on as a 
policeman.’ 

‘Pantomimes don’t run for long nowadays,’ re- 
marked Miss Jeffrey. 
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Johnnie Leadbetter had started on a retort 
when a swish of skirts came to the doorway; he 
turned to attend to his duty. Mr. Bryant’s wife 
came in; she gave a pleasant bow to Mrs. Galer, 
which made the little woman redden with gratifica- 
tion; with her was a well-dressed girl, who put on 
pince-nez as she entered, and glanced around with 
surprise. Mrs. Bryant looked for seats near to the 
two women, but the younger girl marched towards 
the other end of the room without any hesitation, 
and she was forced to follow; Mrs. Galer saw that 
her boy stood up and gave his chair, bending over 
and speaking with animation. It seemed there 
was nothing now to delay the opening of the debate, 
and old Leadbetter, stepping up on the packing- 
case, said, with oratorical emphasis (that gave to the 
words some of the importance attaching to a state- 
ment of policy by a Cabinet Minister), that he was 
given to understand that the waiter was in the room, 
and the rule of the society being that no drinks 
should be served whilst a member was speaking, it 
behoved them all to make up their minds what they 
wanted, and to give their orders during the brief 
interval that would occur between the close of his 
introduction and the beginning of the opener’s 
speech. Mrs. Galer had heard her lodger speak on 
a previous occasion, and knew the old man’s powers 
of eloquence ; she leaned forward now, pained when 
he showed a difficulty in finishing a phrase (men 
in front of her whispered that the old tailor began 
to show he was getting in sight of Kensal Green), 
sorry for him when, with a thump on the table with 
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his trembling fist, he said confusedly that some 
thought the remedy worse than the cure, but that 
he hurled back the opinion in their teeth. On some 
of his friends attempting to sort his phrases for him, 
the old man took this as intimation of disagreement, 
and proceeded to argue with them violently, until 
Mrs. Galer’s son in a whisper explained. 

‘Comrades and others,’ he said, ‘don’t think that 
I’m not fully acquainted with my duties as chair- 
man. I used to preside over meetings out on the 
Green long before most of you were thought of. 
I remember Odger saying to me once, “My lad, 
you’ve got the very firmest hand over a meeting 
that ever I encountered in the whole course of my 
life.” And he was right,too. I recollect Bradlaugh, 
too. Bradlaugh in his prime, and before he sneaked 
his way into the House of Lords. Or was it the 
House of Commons? I can send my memory back 
as far as 46, and Henry Vincent and the fine men 
who All right, lad. You want to begin, I 
can see. I was like that when I was young. When 
you get to my age, you’ll begin to get tired of talk- 
ing, tired of putting the world straight, tired of 
pointing out the mistakes of other people, tired of 
everything. Comrades and friends, with these few 
remarks, I call upon the son of one who has shown 
more kindness to me than any one else ever 
did ; 

Mrs Galer shook her head. 

‘I know what I’m talking about. Open this 
debate. Give your orders first.’ 

Miss Jeffrey reprimanded her friend afterwards 
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for joining in the applause, pointing out the rules 
of procedure she had laid down for herself when 
witnessing Mr. Grimsteed’s performance at the 
Minstrels; but Mrs. Galer could not have refrained. 
Men came noisily up the stairs at intervals; Mrs. 
Galer hushed them so sternly that they entered the 
room almost on all-fours. She could not understand 
why towards the end of her boy’s speech some 
closed their eyes, unless that in this way they were 
better able to appreciate the arguments and store 
them away in their minds. A youth in front of 
her began to hum to the ceiling; she gave him a 
sharp tap upon the shoulder, and he stopped at 
once. It would not have mattered greatly to the 
proud little mother what the matter of the speech 
had been, with the manner so excellent; best of it 
was that it exactly reproduced her opinions, served 
up with a fluency she could never have attained. 
Elderly men interrupted ; her boy turned upon them 
with swift advice to study the subject before they 
attempted to contradict. Once old Leadbetter 
rose; Sid told him he would have an opportunity 
of setting out his views later. Calmer critics might 
have observed that the young man adopted the old 
debating trick of setting up, for the opposition, 
arguments, which could not be called strong, and 
thereupon knocking them down with ease and 
promptitude ; but to his mother it seemed that he 
stated the case for the other side with punctilious 
care; at any rate he had surely disposed once for 
all of the old antipathies that still lingered, from 
mere force of habit, in Clerkenwell. 
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‘Wish the dear old Queen was here,’ she 
whispered to Miss Jeffrey. ‘It would do her 
’eart good.’ 

‘She seldom goes out anywhere now,’ remarked 
the dressmaker, 

Peroration certainly rather long. Mrs. Galer, 
noticing that there still remained two more pages, 
looked around the room carefully. In the front row 
the young woman with pince-nez, chin supported by 
hand, listened with interest. Mrs. Galer decided 
to like her. Her attention proved her to be a 
sensible girl, able to recognise Sid’s cleverness. 
Some of the men in the room, emptying their 
tumblers and placing them underneath chairs, 
looked over -the pencilled notes which they had 
made in a puzzled way, rubbing their heads desper- 
ately in order to awaken memory. Mrs. Galer 
admitted (but only to herself) that Sid made a 
slight error in sitting down just before he had read 
the last word of his speech, finishing the last sen- 
tence from the chair; she hoped no one else 
observed this. The young woman facing the plat- 
form looked back over her shoulder in clapping 
her gloved hands, as though commanding the room 
to emulate her example. 

‘Wait a bit, wait a bit,’ said old Leadbetter, cran- 
ing himself to an upright position. ‘One at a time 
if you please. Besides which, there’s the good of the 
house to be thought of. Give your orders again, 
and then Ill call on,’ he looked down at the men 
who were waving pencils in air, ‘I rather fancy I'll 
call on friend Bingham, just for a change, Friend 
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Bingham, I’m told, doesn’t get a chance of saying 
much at home.’ 

The room had had no opportunity for expressing 
amusement during the oration of Mrs. Galer’s son ; 
it welcomed now the smallest opening. Friend 
Bingham, called upon after the waiter in shirt 
sleeves had collected a number of orders (it seemed 
impossible for any one man to remember them 
without a slate), appeared the only person not 
diverted by the chairman’s remark, and said that 
he had intended, as a matter of fact, to take part 
in the discussion, the subject being one that inter- 
ested him to a certain extent, but after what had 
been said he would see them further ere he contri- 
buted a single word to the debate. Might be true 
that he never opened his mouth in his own house, 
excepting at meal times, or it might not be true, but 
that had nothing to do with the present subject, and 
if the so-called chairman had dared to chip him 
outside, the so-called chairman’s age would have 
been no protection. Friend Bingham threw himself 
back on his wooden chair with such violence that 
the back gave way; the waiter, re-entering at the 
moment with a crowded tray, carried high on an 
open hand, said, bitterly, that it seemed a lot of use 
trying to keep the home together. 

Youth appeared to be content with the present 
form of government, and wishful for no violent 
change; maturity and old age inclined to blame 
the system for their own individual failures in life; 
About thirty-five made the dividing line. Look 
at America, said those over that age. Look at the 
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United States. Why, bless our souls, if we had 
emigrated to that far-distant country years ago what 
might we have been now? What would have been 
our position at the present time? Why, bless our 
souls again, in that country there would have been 
nothing to prevent us from rising, step by step, to 
the high position of President. Take Switzerland, 
again! There was a wonderful little country. Did 
the Swiss think of having a king to rule over them? 
Not they; got too much sense for that. And what 
was the result? Why simply this, that Switzer- 
land was one of the most popular holiday resorts 
on the face of the map. Then, again, what about 
the Georges? Had our young friends read their 
Thackeray, and did they know what Ze thought of 
the whole blessed lot of them? Why, the Georges 
carried on in a manner that could not be described 
in detail before a mixed audience. And, for all we 
knew, the present Court might not be much better. 
Small use the lady at the back of the room calling 
out ‘No, no!’ to that, because mere contradiction 
was not argument. Nowadays facts concerning the 
upper classes were hushed up, and future ages (very 
likely) would stand aghast at the terrible revela- 
tions made to them, and wonder what the citizens 
of the nineteenth century were about to put up with 
such a state of things. Finally, and generally, 
wherever one looked, the system was one tottering 
on the very brink, and to-morrow might see the rise 
of a wiser and a better era. 

But for the circumstances that old Leadbetter, 
taking notes and reserving himself for a summing 
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up, arranged that the sides should speak alternately, 
little Mrs. Galer would have either taken Miss 
Jeffrey. from the room as protest, or would have 
risen to utter a few short, indignant words. Made 
one’s blood boil, she declared in a whisper to her 
companion, to think that men should so far forget 
themselves. If they could only see the portrait of 
the old Queen hanging up in the Victoria Laundry, 
they would surely think twice before they proclaimed 
such ridiculous opinions. But the other side had 
frequent opportunity, and to Mrs. Galer the argu- 
ments there seemed full of sound reason. We are 
invited (said the other side) to look at America. 
Very well. No objection whatever to doing that, 
providing we are not asked to live there. Why, was 
there ever such a country for jobbery and corruption 
since the world started? Talk about obtaining a 
berth as President of such a place; what-credit was 
there in getting to a position where you had to pay 
everybody who had helped you by giving them 
situations? Did the Republican form of govern- 
ment mean that there were no class distinctions? 
Why, good gracious, the moment they made their 
bit of money, they tried to marry their daughters 
to English dukes. As for Switzerland, it was to be 
supposed that we should next be asked to model 
our Naval Estimates on those of that little bit 
ofa country. Thackeray? Well, Thackeray made 
his name as a writer of fiction ; besides which the 
Georges were gone and done with; you might as 
well cite the case of William Rufus. As regards 
tottering on the brink, let our opponents, having the 
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advantage of age, compare the strength of the move- 
ment in this country twenty or thirty years ago with 
the weakness of the agitation now. And that was 
all about it. 

Windows had been opened by request of Lead- 
better; the old man remarked to Sid, as he put his 
pipe away, that it seemed impossible to get good 
shag at the presenttime. Sid had to reply,and then 
Leadbetter would say a final word. The smoke in 
the room hurried to leave by the means of exit 
afforded ; the ladies in the front row ceased to fan 
themselves ; men who had spoken stood up against 
the walls and yawned frankly, to intimate that their 
interest in the proceedings was at an end. A new 
arrival recognised Johnnie Leadbetter, and honoured 
that young man with a shake of the hand. 

‘Ah, sergeant, said Mrs. Galer, ‘what are you 
going to lock us up for now?’ 

‘Got orders to arrest you both,’ replied Swanson 
in the samevein. Miss Jeffrey, startled, prepared to 
give a dramatic gesture. ‘For having the cheek, 
the blooming cheek, if I may so term it,’ said the 
sergeant gallantly, ‘to look not a day older than 
years ago, when I first fell in love with you.’ 

Mrs, Galer laughed. 

‘You men,’ cried Miss Jeffrey; ‘I believe you think 
you can make us poor girls take in all you say,’ 

‘Didn’t know you were a political gentleman, 
sergeant.’ 

‘Heaven forbid, replied Swanson piously; ‘I 
don’t lower myself to that extent. I’ve come kere 
for the same reason that I go everywhere—just for 
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the sake of having a casual look round. There’s 
always something to see.’ 

‘Don’t always see it; do you?’ 

‘I know what you are referring to, ma’am,’ he said 
good-temperedly. ‘Mistakes will happen, even in 
the G Division. A fair take in, that was. Mind 
you, I didn’t blame this boy here for it’ He gavea 
jerk of the head in the direction of Johnnie Lead- 
better. ‘Still it’s all ancient history now.’ 

‘You never caught the one you were after.’ 

‘Pdidnt? 

Mrs. Galer clasped her hands tightly. She began 
to formulate a further question, when at the other 
end of the room her son stood up and began to 
reply to the arguments. Mrs. Galer had to admit 
that this was not the most successful part of the 
evening. Piano-organs were all very well in their 
way, and generally, in Clerkenwell, counted for in- 
crease of cheerfulness, but this being a loud-toned 
instrument, and traffic in the roadway below for 
the time quiet, its insistent melody entered the 
room easily. Whilst Sid selected the weakest argu- 
ments of the other side, and said of them that they 
would not hold water, that they were based on a 
fallacy, that they betrayed ignorance, that they 
really went to prove zs case, men in the room 
beat time with their heads to the comic song, lolled 
back and whistled gently to the ceiling when the 
organ clattered into a sentimental melody orna- 
mented with thrills; shifted feet to the rhythm of 
the waltz refrain. Mrs. Galer’s son, unpractised in 
the art of extempore speech, could not escape the 
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influence of the music; and when the piano-organ 
started a proud, definitely marked air, clearly wedded 
to words of aggressive patriotism, he found himself 
accommodating his remarks to the tune. The young 
woman in the front seats coughed meaningly ; he sat 
down at once. ‘Now,’ said an elderly man in front 
of Mrs. Galer exultantly, ‘now at last we shall get 
some sense.’ 

‘Friends, said Leadbetter, ‘and fellow-workers.’ 
The old man looked slowly around the room ; his 
eye was caught by a soda-water advertisement, and 
he had to recall himself with an effort. ‘Many of 
you—many of you : 

Johnnie Leadbetter moved up beside the wall in 
the direction of the packing-case. 

‘ Ah, yes; yes, of course. As I was saying, many 
of you 

The old man swayed, fists resting on the table. 
Johnnie Leadbetter ran forward and caught him as 
he fell. 

‘As though,’ complained Sergeant Swanson, ‘as 
though I hadn’t got my hands full enough already.’ 

‘It’s all right, said Johnnie. He carried the limp, 
helpless old fellow down the room, easily as a nurse- 
maid carries a baby. ‘He isn’t done for yet. Fetch 
a four-wheeler, some one.’ 

‘Take him home to my place, Johnnie.’ 

‘There’s nowhere else,’ said the lad, ‘ where they ’ll 
have him, Mrs. Galer.’ 

The meeting broke up at once. A small group of 
the members of the Forum discussed the situation 
in a corner; Bingham, who had been sure it would 
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happen sooner or later, knew a place in Rosoman 
Street where, with a sixpenny whip round amongst 
them, they could purchase a wreath not too large, 
but just large enough. They were of an age when 
the falling out of a man from the ranks gave no 
surprise; sometimes they expressed astonishment 
at finding each other still on the march. Sid Galer 
and his friends came down the room, youthful 
excitement cooled by the incident. 

‘Didn’t see you, mother.’ 

‘I saw you, my boy. It was beautiful, wasn’t it?’ 
She spoke to Mrs. Bryant. ‘I’m ’urrying off to see 
to my poor old lodger.’ 

‘Mother, I’m going to see these ladies home. 
You can look after yourself, can’t you?’ 

‘ Always ’ave done, my son.’ 

‘Mr. Galer was in great form to-night,’ remarked 
the girl, taking off her pince-nez and folding them 
with a click. 

‘You mean my Sid. When anybody says Mr. 
Galer, my mind goes right back to poor dear ‘ 

‘That will do, mother.’ 

Sergeant Swanson asked permission to accompany 
Mrs. Galer and Miss Jeffrey, and this being granted, 
expressed the jocular hope that his wife might get 
to hear of it, as likely to induce her to see that 
somebody appreciated his company at the proper 
value. Upon which Miss Jeffrey exhibited signs of 
alarm, and said that she did not mind, but Mr. Grim- 
steed had such a frightfully jealous disposition ; if he 
should get to hear she had been observed walking 
with another gentleman, the sky would fall. 
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‘I don’t want to make your Othello get cross,’ said 
the sergeant. ‘You hurry off by yourself. I’ve got 
something to tell Mrs. Galer.’ 

‘You won't think I’m silly, will you?’ pleaded 
Miss Jeffrey as she went. 

‘Take a sworn affidavit to make me think that,’ 
said Swanson. ‘Mrs. Galer! A friend of mine, who’s 
got something to do with a new hotel, is going to call 
on you. I think he’ll give you a trial. And, talking 
about trials, there’s that captain of yours up at a 
police court to-day on another charge. We may 
want you as a witness.’ 

They walked along together, because the sergeant 
desired news of old Leadbetter. Janie Wills, wait- 
ing at the front door, began to give the information 
that Swanson had called earlier in the evening, but 
stopped on seeing him. 

‘Your show looks very smart and prosperous, 
ma’am. Why have you left a space after the word 
Galer? I should put “and Co.” in if I were you.’ 

She did not answer. 

‘You’re very quiet all at once,’ went on the 
sergeant. ‘What you thinking of, ma’am ?’ 

‘Thinking,’ she said in a low voice, ‘thinking that 
it ll be good to see him again.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE little woman at times remarked it seemed 

a pity her shoulders had not grown broader 

with the years, but there was a touch of vanity about 
this, and she had trouble to conceal her delight when 
the girls, in the ale and bread-and-cheese time at 
six o'clock, reported to her some envious remark of 
an indolent neighbour, too lazy to arrest increasing 
corpulence. Shoulders broad or shoulders trim, the 
work and responsibility which they had to bear in- 
creased. Here, for instance, was old Leadbetter 
with a stroke, requiring to be waited upon hand and 
foot, and, instead of making a dramatic exit, likely 
to last in this condition, said the doctor, for goodness 
knew how long ; life, as the doctor pointed out, was 
not all melodrama, and events on the real stage did 
not group themselves so that they might be pre- 
sented between the hours of eight and eleven of 
an evening. The deliberate methods of the old 
Clerkenwell reformer gave time for his relatives to 
assume an appearance of great anxiety and affection ; 
they called frequently at the Victoria Laundry, in- 
terrogating the girls when they could not get near 
to Mrs. Galer herself. Johnnie Leadbetter looked 
round after work to apologise for the persistence 


of the family; to them he endorsed Mrs. Galer’s 
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assurance that no money existed—not sixpence, in 
fact—this but confirmed the family’s hopes, and 
each member endeavoured to communicate with the 
old fellow, in order that a name might be impressed 
specially on his fading memory. For whether it was 
45, said the family (thus suddenly aroused alike to 
their duties and their claims), or whether it was £500, 
nobody had a better right to it than his own flesh 
and blood. Of an evening Ballard read to him, and 
a shock came in finding that old Leadbetter listened 
to the account of preparations for the Queen’s Jubilee 
without a word of comment. 

Cares do not remain for ever, and a heavy one 
slipped off when Sergeant Swanson called to speak 
to Mrs. Galer privately over the wooden cylinders of 
the wringing-machine. It was like this, explained 
the sergeant. (‘Get on with your work, girls,’ said 
Mrs. Galer, hiding her anxiety ; ‘only another pro- 
posal.’) It was this way. The captain, like many 
another man, better or worse, had, on being taken 
unawares, given himself away; Swanson did not 
care to count, on a rather warmish day, the num- 
ber of occasions within his experience where this 
had been done. Outside Euston it happened (the 
captain appeared unable to resist the magnetic 
force of a large railway station); and on a hand 
being placed well around the captain’s elbow, he 
protested indignantly, declaring that he had been in 
bed all night on Tuesday week, and this he could 
prove. Statement reported at the police station, the 
inspector taking the charge looked up records of 
events after he had filled in the form, dotting the i’s 
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and crossing the t’s; found that on the Tuesday 
night referred to,an adventure of some magnificence 
had taken place out by Alexandra Palace; a woman 
well known as a banjo player up and down the 
north of London was already in custody, having been 
caught by a zealous young constable, whose face 
now resembled a map of England. The inspector 
thereupon called his trusted men, and set them the 
task of putting two and two together; Swanson had 
been the first to give the correct answer, and the 
sergeant expressed the modest hope that it might 
do him a bit of good if he could get round the 
barrister in charge of the case, and induce him to 
extract a complimentary remark from the judge. 
But what concerned Mrs. Galer was this. 
‘Feel the heat of the place rather, don’t you?’ 
‘Go on, said Mrs. Galer faintly. ‘I’m used to it.’ 
That the affair for which the captain had been 
wanted in the first place was now a bit stale; the 
owners of all those pieces of luggage had been 
recompensed by the railway, and it would be diffi- 
cult in some instances to trace them; the company 
itself seemed not particularly keen on prosecuting 
because cases of the kind were looked on by the 
critical reader as showing want of supervision, and 
these young newspaper chaps 
‘Mind you,’ said the sergeant carefully, ‘always 
very kind to me. /’ve no fault to find with them.’ 
But these youngsters, looking for something to 
write about, would seize upon it and compare the 
methods of railways abroad with railways at home, 
and, generally speaking, kick up a deuce of a fuss 
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about simply nothing at all. So that taking every- 
thing into consideration, it had been decided to say 
no word about the case which involved a reference 
to Kimmer Street, and this was the more satisfactory 
to the sergeant, in that he would not have to confess, 
in the publicity of the Sessions House, how he had 
come to let his man slip through his fingers. 

‘So you think, then,’ said the sergeant, raising his 
voice, ‘that you’d rather remain as you are, Mrs. 
Galer? Don’t fancy you’ll risk a second experi- 
ment, eh ?’ 

‘I know when I’m well off, Mr. Swanson,’ she 
said, recovering self-possession. ‘Thank you allthe 
same for asking.’ 

‘Might let me have the first chance if I should 
find myself free, and if ever you should alter your 
mind.’ 

‘Ill send you a line,’ 

The girls working at the benches and at the skirt 
boards intimated that they were not deceived by all 
this, adding a recommendation that if the sergeant 
should ever want a second wife he would do well to 
look in some Thursday evening at the concert for 
the blind in Somer’s Town. 

‘Going to decorate at all, asked the sergeant, 
‘for the 26th of next month?’ 

‘Rather, said the little woman, accompanying 
him to the doorway. ‘I should do something quite 
special, give a party or something, only there’s poor 
old Mr. Leadbetter. I must consider him.’ 

‘Seems to me you consider everybody excepting 
yourself,’ 
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‘I look after Number One, bless you,’ she said 
confidently. ‘I’m getting quite selfish in my old 
age.’ , 

‘Old age, echoed the sergeant incredulously. 
‘Why, what are you? Thirty-what? Whatever it 
is, he added gallantly, ‘you don’t look it.’ 

They went to the street door. 

‘Does his case come up at the next sessions ?’ she 
asked in an undertone. 

‘That’s so. But we shall get sentence post- 
poned so as to give them a chance of saying where 
the property is. You see, he got away with it, but 
that wasn’t the only reason why she let herself be 
caught instead of him. ’Pon me word, when you 
come. to think of it, women do funny things.’ 

‘There ’s just one other matter,’ she said, pressing 
the corner of her apron to her mouth. 

‘You’d scarcely recognise him. He’s clean 
shaved ; his face is all creases, and he don’t look like 
the same man. I had to look twice at him. Been 
leading a life of it since he was here with you. 
Then he looked a decent character,’ 

‘He always behaved like one.’ 

‘That takes a bit more doing,’ 

‘He was the only real gentleman,’ she said slowly, 
‘that I ever met.’ 

‘What was it you were going to—~— 

‘Could you tell me the name, sergeant—supposin’ 
any one wanted to have him defended—of a good- 
class solicitor ?’ 

‘Now, let me think!’ said the sergeant thought- 
fully. ‘There’s plenty of solicitors.’ 
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‘You see, Mr. Ballard might like to give a hand.’ 

Whatever the intentions of Ballard in this par- 
ticular regard, one thing could be said: that few 
men in railway life had found themselves so much 
affected by a change from corduroy to cloth. Com- 
pelled to find some new hobby since Kent in minia- 
ture had been built over, Ballard’ increased his 
attentions to the pursuit of elementary studies at 
the new Polytechnic, and at home began to shew 
recognition of the existence of books. These per- 
plexed him at first, and he engaged upon the task 
of reading, gripping firmly a handful of hair, as 
though to keep his brain awake. Milly’s baby, 
under careful instruction from Janie Wills, learned to 
do this for him, and moments of tearfulness could 
always be soothed by a permission to play at horses 
in this way with Uncle Ballard. Passages from 
volumes of greater depth than ordinary would be read 
aloud to the baby, who listened with an air of great 
acumen, sucking away at its comforter, and keeping 
perfectly still until the reading came to an end; 
whereupon it would plunge and kick and splutter 
and dribble and struggle and demand to be given 
back to Janie Wills, who first hugged him and then 
danced him into a state of exhilaration. ‘Did ums 
get cross at hearing such a lot of horrid long 
words!’ After a while use became custom, and 
Ballard found it easier to wrestle with abstruse 
pages with the baby on his arm, and a broad hand 
supporting its back; Mrs. Galer declared her 
belief that baby was taking it all in, and prophesied 
that both, if they lived long enough, would become 
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nearly as clever as her son. Sid had been observed 
conducting a party of ladies near Kimmer Street, 
pointing out places with the air of a Cook’s guide; 
one or two neighbours had saluted him, but he had 
taken no notice, and they had thereupon withdrawn 
custom from the Victoria Laundry, saying that they 
had aright to exist just as well as any one else; they 
did most certainly not propose to endure being 
looked at as though they were not there. Mrs. 
Galer cared little for the loss of a client or two; 
her business increased every week, the new hotel 
had promised to recommend her, and people who 
left her always came back (after bitter experience 
with laundries which, supervision being less com- 
plete, sent home garments in a state that defied 
recognition), but she did speak of it to Sid, pointing 
out that her interest in the business was his interest, 
and that she wanted it to be prosperous by the time 
he came into it. The lad replied with a tolerant 
nod and a grown-up smile, but declined to be led 
into argument. 

‘It’s that Bryant lot,’ said Janie Wills, speaking 
in reference to this. ‘What right have they to 
interfere with other people’s children? By the bye, 
whilst I think of it. Some one called for you, Mrs. 
Galer, just now, when you were in your disables. 
Said she’d got to call at Number Sixteen, and she’d 
look in again.’ 

‘Friend of Number Sixteen, eh?’ 

‘He looks down on us, went on Janie Wills. 
‘There was a time when we were quite good enough 
for him.’ 
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‘He wouldn’t look down on his mother,’ protested 
Ballard ; ‘he knows too well what he owes to her.’ 

‘Course he wouldn’t look down on his mother,’ 
agreed Mrs, Galer. ‘Surprised at you for saying 
such a thing, Janie Wills. What sort of a person 
was she?’ 

‘He hasn’t addressed half a dozen words of con- 
versation to me for a week past.’ 

‘That, said Mrs. Galer reasonably, ‘is because 
you don’t speak on topics that are interesting to 
him. We mustn’t be too’ard on Sid. Everybody 
sees things from their own standpoint. It all 
depends which chair you ’re setting in.’ 

‘I used to like him,’ said the girl, unconvinced, 
‘once on a time.’ 

‘And you like him still. Run upstairs at once; 
that’s Mr. Leadbetter rapping on the floor. You 
see, Mr. Ballard, she said, after the girl had gone, 
‘it isn’t the boy’s fault. If there’s anybody to 
blame, it’s me.’ 

‘Met Swanson to-day, he remarked, putting down 
his book and giving a less disputable turn to the 
conversation. 

Svea? 

‘Talking about that case. Wanted to know 
whether I cared to come and look in at the sessions 
on Wednesday. Told him I’d already got a 
privilege ticket to run down that day and see the 
new laundry I mentioned some time ago. Just for 
fun. ’Sides which, I don’t quite like the idea.’ 

‘You don’t want to go?’ 

‘Fond of jumping as most, but not when a man’s 
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down. Very glad I’m not in it. And you don't 
want to see him again.’ A pause. ‘I say, you don't 
want to see him again, do you?’ 

‘Queer thing how people come into your life and 
go out of it,’ went on Ballard ruminatingly, after a 
pause. ‘Who would have thought when he came 
here first He sighed. ‘I don’t blame any 
woman for trying to tumble in love with him.’ 

‘Women don’t try to tumble in love, said Mrs. 
Galer, resting her hand on the table for a moment, 
‘as you callit. It just happens.’ 

‘Not a subject I am specially qualified to speak 
about.’ 

‘That never prevents a man from talking. Any 
news in the paper?’ 

‘Great preparations going on, he said. ‘Idea is 
to make this one outdo the one ten years ago. You 
see, the old lady can’t last for ever. Our directors 
are going to give us a day’s extra pay.’ 

‘Poor Galer was alive at the last Jubilee.’ 

‘The boy don’t take after him.’ Ballard closed his 
book after turning down the page carefully. ‘He 
seems to be going in quite the opposite direction. 
It’s worrying you, isn’t it?’ 

‘Now, Mr. Ballard, she cried protestingly, ‘have 
you ever in your life seen me worry about anything ?’ 

‘Don’t do much at it, I admit. But I’ve been 
turning it over in my mind, and I’ve been wondering 
whether something can’t be done. Not for his sake, 
you understand me, but—— Well, for yours, if you 
must know.’ 

Janie Wills, returning from upstairs, said Mr. 
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Leadbetter had only desired to state that he had 
made up his mind to take no more medicine; on 
being informed that the doctor had sent none, the 
old chap had demanded to know why medical men 
did not attend to their duties; he possessed as 
good a right to receive consideration as the Prince 
of Wales, and better. Soothed by exercise of 
argument, old Leadbetter had, in the middle of a 
sentence, dropped off to sleep, still talking at inter- 
vals, and repeating such phrases as ‘crying scandal,’ 
and ‘no tyranny’ and ‘ propaganda.’ 

‘ There’sa knock! Front door, this time. Run, 
Janie!’ 

The long girl, returning, said that it was that 
person again who wanted to see Mrs. Galer. The 
person had this time managed to get her foot inside 
the front door (the creature from Number Sixteen 
watching from the other side of the roadway), 
refusing to leave when Janie had said there was 
nothing for her. Mrs. Galer put her work into the 
basket, and, smoothing her hair, went. 

‘Got to go out,’ she said, returning hurriedly. 
‘Shan’t be many minutes. Is this your black straw, 
Janie, or mine?’ 

‘If it’s got H.M.S. Audacious on it,’ replied the 
girl, looking at her curiously, ‘it’s mine. If it 
hasn’t, it ain’t.’ 

‘I’ll come with you,’ said Ballard. ‘Been read- 
ing and thinking until I’ve made this blessed old 
head of mine ache.’ 

‘Stay where you are, Mr. Ballard. I'll take the 
key in case I’m detained.’ 
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Janie Wills, so soon as the street door had been 
pulled to, remarked that she did not half like the 
looks of the person who had called, and that every 
one knew the reputation of Number Sixteen; were 
she a man, and were her name Ballard, she would 
not hesitate to follow and see what happened. 
Janie had other arguments, but Ballard, seizing an 
unofficial cap, had already left the house. Mrs. 
Galer, at the end of the street, kept pace with the 
stride of a tall, burly woman; Ballard threw aside 
the stately leisure of a foreman porter, and ran, but 
he had to moderate his pace, because boys, on a 
keen look-out for incident, joined with him, de- 
manding to know what was up. He kept the two 
in sight as far as The Angel; lost them in the maél- 
strom of traffic, found them again in Upper Street, 
missed them again; returning sharply, discovered 
that they had taken Liverpool Road. Into a side- 
street, not well lighted, and with a few people at 
doorways and at first-floor windows, who did not 
seem to desire that it should be well lighted, they 
turned. Ballard followed, now with some of the 
diffidence of the man not used to meddling with 
affairs of others. 

‘What’s the name of this street, kiddie?’ 

‘What you going to give us for telling you ?’ 

Ballard paid the sum of one penny for the 
information: ere the transaction concluded, Mrs. 
Galer and her companion had entered one of the 
houses. Ballard was about to denounce himself as 
a useless detective, when the name of the street 
found a place in his slow memory, and searching his 
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pockets, he discovered the envelope given to him 
by Julia Carterson. The house possessed an area, 
and in the basement window was a lamp; imperfect 
Venetian blinds achieved only a partial success in 
securing privacy. Ballard waited. He could see 
Mrs. Galer’s hat ; could tell there were many people 
in the room ; perceived a banjo hanging on a nail, 
Two young constables went by, and Ballard spoke 
to them. 

‘Family in every room,’ replied one. 

‘Some of ’em take in lodgers,’ added the second. 

‘And when you put a question like that ; 

‘ Why the answer is, ask us another.’ 

Ballard accepted the advice. 

‘What do they do for a living?’ he asked. 

‘Anything but work,’ said the young constables in 
duet. And went on. 

Voices down in the basement room raised, 
women’s voices all of them; Ballard listened for the 
growl of aman’s tones. Presentlyascream. Ballard 
went down the area steps. The door was locked 
and bolted; he put his shoulder through the window 
with a crash, and thrust aside the broken Venetians. 

‘Whatever possessed you?’ he demanded. They - 
walked briskly towards Liverpool Road; the crowd 
that had gatheied on the instant sent a detachment 
with them, whilst the main body pressed for a 
glimpse of the smashed windows, listened to the in- 
furiated shrieks of the women in the area. The two 
young constables at the end of the street turned 
and asked what the game meant; the detachment 
seemed to have no desire to exchange conversa- 

fo) 
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tion with the police on any topic whatsoever, and 
scattered in various directions. ‘Can't imagine 
what you were thinking of? he went on reproach- 
fully. ‘’Tisn’t like you to go doing a silly idiotic 
thing like that. I’m surprised at you.’ 

‘I’m—I’m surprised at myself, said Mrs. Galer, 
short of breath. ‘Don’t talk till we get out into 
Upper Street.’ 

‘All right now ?’ he asked presently. 

‘Mr. Ballard!’ 

‘Fire away.’ 

‘If I don’t thank you for what you did just now, 
it isn’t because I don’t feel grateful; it’s because I 
don’t want to talk about it. I’m not going to 
attempt to explain.’ 

‘I see!’ said Ballard. ‘Only don’t go putting 
your ’ead in the lion’s den again. All very well for 
Daniel and people of that sort, but not you. Think 
how upset your Sid would be if anything ’appened.’ 

‘You were going to suggest something about him 
not long ago. Only you were interrupted.’ 

They crossed the broad street to look at the 
posters outside the theatre. 

‘What d’you say,’ asked Ballard confidentially, 
‘to the idea of a steam laundry—or partly steam, 
partly hand, a little way out, with a bit of a garden 
attached to it, and making the Kimmer Street place 
into a branch office? With Sid—this is the point 
or gist of my remarks—-Sid to do nothing but keep 
the books. Told you he wanted to go into an office, 
didn’t he now ?’ 

‘Mr. Ballard!’ she cried. To look at her one 
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would have thought she had never met care, or 
trouble, or perturbing incident. ‘You must have 
been born a genius!’ 

‘No,’ said the railway-man. ‘ Acquired it since. 
And I was also going to say that I should like to 
invest a trifle 

‘Rather keep the business to meself, she said 
quickly. ‘If you don’t mind.’ 


CHAPTER AY 


NE of her rules of conduct, frequently declared 

for the benefit of the muscular, bare-armed 

girls in the shop, was that nothing should ever be 
allowed to interfere with business. If you could 
not talk and work at the same time, then work first 
and talk afterwards. Work was the principal thing 
in life, because it brought money, and the more 
money you earned the more independent you be- 
came, and the less likely to incur obligations to other 
people; if in this world you could not keep your 
chin well out, you were of little use, and you were 
certainly no ornament. Nevertheless, there arrived 
a busy day when house-agents’ clerks had called 
and customers had come in more thirsty than usual 
for gossip, and two of the ironers had quarrelled 
seriously over their respective skirt-boards about the 
trimming of a hat, and an aunt of Janie Wills’s had 
borne off that useful young woman to the waxworks 
in Baker Street (the aunt determined to see a new 
murderer in the Chamber of Horrors, come what 
might, but requiring company in the desperate ex- 
pedition), and the baby had alarmed the entire 
corner by affecting to swallow a new penny pre- 
sented by Ballard. (Mr. Leadbetter’s doctor having 


been sent for, and Miss Jeffrey recalling to memory 
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one of the remedies for the partially drowned, 
the baby, with the confident smile of a successful 
conjurer, produced the coin from the back of its 
neck.) 

On the busy day, when these and a variety of 
other incidents had happened, Johnnie Leadbetter, 
leaving his van, dashed into the shop, ran down 
below where Mrs. Galer was damping the dry things 
for starching, whispered a message, and on the in- 
stant the little woman had put everything aside, had 
dressed baby before baby had time to formulate a 
protest, and with an instruction to the forewoman to 
keep an alert ear for old Mr. Leadbetter’s knock, 
and an open eye on all the girls, and to give her 
dinner-hour to the shop, was away out into Farring- 
don Road, breathless and hurried, but not so breath- 
less and hurried as to forget to point out everything 
of interest to Milly’s boy, who nodded his head 
sagaciously when invited to differentiate between a 
gee-gee and a puff-puff, as who should say: ‘ Think 
I’ve lived all these months without noticing that?’ 
Across the bridge (the devious route mere artfulness) 
and Milly’s baby received information that the 
gloomy, dark grey building was the place where 
naughty people had to go, and sometimes people 
who were not so very naughty, but only unlucky, as it 
were; the youngster’s mouth began to droop at the 
sound of the repeated word, and Mrs. Galer hastened 
to assure him that she had no idea of applying it to 
him; he was the best little man the world had yet 
been privileged to see; he was going to laugh and 
not cry, and if he promised to be good and not give 
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way to melancholy he should be allowed to catch a 
glimpse of Australia. The baby, agreeing to this 
compromise, was turned upside down for a brief 
moment, resuming an upright position with the 
important air of one who has travelled far. 

Near the triangular open space black lumbering 
police vans rested; between them and the broad 
steps of the Sessions House men smoked in groups; 
and women, also in groups, tried to induce the men 
to accept their challenge and engage in verbal wrest- 
ling. Some went across to the public-house at the 
corner, returning in a mood slightly more cheerful. 
Now and again an urgent message came through the 
swing-doors at the top of the steps, and every one 
bustled about with a fine show of giving assistance 
to the law, saying: Benson, Benson, I ought to 
know the man; where on earth has he got to; name 
of Benson, must be about here somewhere; pop 
across the way and see if he has gone in there to 
have half a pint; tell him he’s wanted sharp. Boys 
came with placards of the evening papers, and every 
one looked at these, and read ‘Murder Trial at the 
Sessions, and bought the journals—not because of 
this announcement, but because the boys gave their 
word that the prints contained the two-thirty 
winner. Mrs, Galer, relieved to find no one of her 
acquaintance desiring to cross-examine, carried 
Milly’s baby up the steps and went into the high- 
ceilinged entrance hall. The wooden forms under 
the balconies were occupied; constables of various 


divisions sat on ledges, helmets off, and looking 
quite human. 
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‘You can’t, replied the uniformed constable 
steadily and definitely ; ‘you just can’t, and that’s 
all about it.’ 

‘But Sergeant Swanson 

‘Place don’t belong to Swanson. Besides which, 
I sent some one up only just now, and they sent her 
back again. Making me look,’ said the constable 
agegrievedly, ‘like a silly fool,’ 

‘You don’t mean that.’ 

‘*Tisn’t often I give ’em the chance,’ he admitted. 
‘They have to wake up early, mind you, to score off 
me. The wife says so too.’ 

‘Let me see, said Mrs. Galer diplomatically 
‘How many are there in the family now?’ 

‘The one that came last November,’ said the con- 
stable, with a partial change of manner, ‘made four. 
I wanted to call him Guy Fawkes, just for a lark, 
but the wife said it might interfere with his pro- 
spects. Yours is a nice little kiddie.’ 

‘Wish he was mine.’ 

‘Never reckon a home is completely furnished 
without them,’ said the constable privately. ‘Sit 
down here and rest for a bit, and as soon as I get a 
chance I’ll send up for Swanson. I daren’t move, 
myself.’ 

Shifty-eyed young men who could not keep their 
gaze fixed on anything for more than a fleeting 
moment moved about the hall, careful to make way 
for any one possessing the air of authority, showing 
signs of pride on being beckoned by plain-clothes 
detectives to assist at conferences in corners, retir- 
ing from these on receiving sign of dismissal, and 
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exhibiting reserve on being asked by acquaintances 
to communicate the latest news. In the groups of 
women near the doorway it was easy to identify the 
wife of some one in trouble; friends prophesying 
three; tearful person fearing it could not be less 
than five. Milly’s baby, greatly interested, twice 
screamed a loud interjection; Mrs. Galer diverted 
his attention from crime by inviting him to ridea 
cock-horse to Banbury Cross and see a young lady 
ride on a white horse, or in the alternative to con- 
sider the hard case of Humpty-Dumpty. One or 
two women, tired of their own grievances, spoke to 
her about the weariness of arm consequent on the 
carrying of babes; a stage took them to the question 
of husbands, and the ease with which men contrived 
to get themselves into trouble of various kinds, from 
street betting to manslaughter, and having quoted 
their own cases waited for reciprocity. Mrs. Galer 
intimated to them that she did not possess a 
husband, and that if she had possessed a husband 
he would not be at the Sessions in any capacity 
other than that of prosecutor. The ladies turned 
away, saying rather huffily that a decent amount of 
reserve they could understand, but that in this, as in 
everything else, it was possible to go too far. 

‘The idea!’ laughed Mrs. Galer. Milly’s baby 
laughed too, in order to show that it could 
appreciate a good joke as well as any. ‘As though 
we had come here out of anything else but idle 
curiosity. What next, 1 wonder! People get some 
odd notions, don’t they, baby? Why shouldn’t me 
and you, having heard so much about the place and 
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read such a lot about it in the Sunday papers, just 
drop in and see what it’s all really like? They’Il 
be saying next that : 

‘Case of. ’ A shout from the balcony above 
indicated the close of one case and the opening of 
another. The little woman gave a sigh of thank- 
fulness at the respite. 

‘Coming up!’ said the detective in charge of the 
case, gathering his witnesses together, and drawing 
them to the foot of the staircase. A bustling old 
usher escorted a resplendent lady down to the hall, 
showing her on the way the irons which, fixed 
against the wall, hinted to all the kind of treatment 
that might have been theirs had they been unlucky 
enough to live earlier in the century ; the old usher 
waved aside other witnesses and with immeasurable 
importance lifted a finger and commanded every 
constable in sight to take responsibility from him 
and conduct the magnificent person into the office, 
where, behind bars, witnesses, affording time and 
possessing patience, might enter upon the long task 
of obtaining the amount of their expenses. 

‘Swanson says he’ll be down in about two ticks. 
Aren’t you tired of carrying that baby?’ 

‘Takes a lot to make me tired.’ 

“’*Pon me word,’ cried the constable frankly, ‘if it 
wasn’t for the look of the thing, 1’d like to nurse 
him for a bit meself. see you, saucebox! You’re 
going to be a rare old scamp of a boy when you 
grow up, I can see from the twinkle in your eye. 
There’s a seat,ma’am. Go and take it before any 
one else gets there. Hi!’ calling toa man wearing 
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a grievance on his face, who was making for the 
vacated space. ‘Just one moment, if you please. 
Watching the man with a grievance helped to 
take Mrs. Galer from her own thoughts. A person 
of gestures, he overplayed his part to such a prepos- 
terous extent as to be a warning to Mrs Galer, to 
everybody. His poor dear wife was upstairs in 
Court Number One, standing in a felon’s dock. Oh, 
that he should have lived to see the day! Oh, that 
he should ever have been born! Oh, that such a 
sweet, devoted woman should find herself in a Court 
of law! Oh, what a wife she had been to him! 
Oh, what a mother she would have been to their 
children if there had been any! Where was justice 
in this England of ours; where, if it came to that, 
was freedom; where, when you came to think of it, 
was liberty? And how came it with all this unde- 
served trouble that his hair did not change colour, 
and how was it that his dear wife had been selected 
by Providence to suffer such ignominy? The con- 
stable passed over several of these questions, but to 
the last he ventured to suggest that, looking at the 
matter fairly and impartially, it were unfair to blame 
Providence; the man went on to argue the purity 
and sweetness of his wife’s character, flourishing a 
handkerchief that had been white, and said that 
when an angel came into this world it did seem 
a downright shame that she should find herself 
charged with receiving stolen property. As for 
himself, he should never break bread until she came 
out. Through all the long years he would concen- 
trate his attentions on the work of bewailing her 
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absence. He went away, and came back later to 
repeat all this in a more tearful voice. 

‘Got off?’ he cried, with sudden change of manner, 
as Swanson came down to fetch Mrs. Galer. ‘Mean 
to tell me she’s got off? Then all I can say is then, 
she ought to consider herself dashed lucky. I shall 
go round and I shall jest tell her what I think of 
her and her past behaviour. Shan’t mince me 
words neither !’ 

‘Come along, Mrs. Galer,’ said Sergeant Swanson, 
leading the way. ‘Sorry to have kept you waiting, 
but you know what it is to be busy. And unless you 
get everything cut and’dried They’re just up 
for sentence. Ever been here before?’ 

Mrs. Galer shook her head. ‘Nor yet wanted,’ 
she added. 

Difficulty at the door until the man in charge of 
it on the other side appreciated the fact that it was 
Swanson trying to enter; the opening gave excuse 
for complaint. ‘I have spoken more than once, 
said a level voice, ‘more than once about the 
draughts in this court, but no steps seem to be 
taken in the matter.’ Mrs. Galer, wedged tightly 
in a small, compact crowd just inside the door, asked 
a question in a whisper, and Swanson told her this 
was the judge. And there was the witness-box, 
and that was the jury, and those were the barristers 
all together over there; and now Mrs. Galer would 
have to look after herself, for Swanson had to be 
in a dozen places at once. Above all—this as a 
final warning—she must not let the kid wake and 
knock up a row. 
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‘I’m not nervous about him,’ whispered Mrs. Galer. 

‘One of the men whom Swanson had called 
barristers rose, and, placing a foot on the seat which 
he had occupied, addressed the judge in quiet, con- 
versational tones; the crowd put hands to ears in 
the effort to catch the trend of his remarks. When 
the judge interrupted, the barrister said, ‘Quite so, 
m’lord,’ or, ‘That was what I was endeavouring to 
convey, m’lord,’ or ‘Glad you lordship appreciates 
my argument. Mrs. Galer understood from this 
that all proceeded smoothly. Members of the jury, 
taking holiday, leaned heads back, contemplating 
the ceiling, or sought temporary repose by closing 
one eye. From them Mrs. Galer glanced slowly 
around the big, square room. 

‘Silence!’ 

Those near to her frowned, and those in front 
looked over their shoulders with a pained, astonished 
air. The exclamation had been involuntary ; she had 
forgotten that her eyes would encounter the sight of 
the captain in the dock by the side of the banjo 
woman. Hestood there, looking straight before 
him, passing his hand now and again over his 
smooth hair, smiling as though he were the only 
one in court who detected humour in the remarks of 
counsel. Looking older, certainly, with two deep 
lines coming down to the corners of his mouth, and 
two star-like creases near to each eye; there was 
still a very marked contrast between him and his 
companion. She had increased her manner of 
defiance, and, leaning elbows on the wooden front 
of the dock, declined to accept the warder’s advice 
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concerning the true etiquette of the situation. She 
looked around and nodded to some friends; Mrs. 
Galer also recognised them. The women caught 
Mrs. Galer’s eye, and scowled at her. 

‘It’s all right, my pet,’ whispered Mrs. Galer to 
the sleeping baby. ‘I wasn’t afraid of them that 
night in Islington, and I’m not afraid of them now. 
I wasn’t going to persuade him to take all the blame 
just to save her, and to please a lot of characters 
like that.’ 

Counsel was doing his best to justify the excellent 
fee marked on his brief. His client,a man of good 
breeding, had been so unfortunate as to allow him- 
self to mix with those far below him in social stand- 
ing. He had already been detained for some time, 
and the punishment he had undergone was, counsel 
suggested, sufficient to meet the case. Fact that 
he had given no information concerning the where- 
abouts of the property could only mean that the 
information was not in his possession. There were 
friends, or, to speak more precisely, there was a 
friend, willing to provide money for him to go 
abroad, and if his lordship could see his way to 
taking a lenient view, this man who stood in the 
dock could begin in a far-off land a new life, con- 
tributing further to the greatness of an empire, in 
regard to which it had been truly said And 
so on, and so on. 

‘He’ll get off, my sweet. He’ll get off, and you 
and me will see about something special for supper 
directly the moment we get out of this stuffy place.’ 

Sergeant Swanson up in the witness-box. Swan- 
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son, with a note-book in front of him and prepared 
to give facts. Not argument, not oratory, but just 
facts. Friends of the banjo woman nod heads con- 
tentedly as the captain—now disclosed as no 
captain, but admittedly of a respectable family and 
with relatives who desired to have nothing more to 
do with him—as the captain ceases to smile, and 
wilts, and crumples in the dock. Swanson adds to 
the deadly force of the record by scrupulous fairness, 
relating that in one case, some years ago, the male 
prisoner was, he finds, of service in communicating 
information tothe police. As to the female prisoner, 
this was fer record. 

‘Thank goodness he’s finished, my precious. 
They ve said the worst they can, and it’s pretty 
bad. But it doesn’t affect what me and you think 
of him, does it, dearie? Ought to, I s’pose, but 
somehow it doesn’t!’ 

Milly’s baby, not yet old enough to be interested 
in crime, sleeps through it all, half opening an eye 
now and again, but, deciding that a man’s rest 
means everything, closes the eye again, and doses 
peacefully as though he were in his own cot beside 
the bed of Mrs. Galer and Janie Wills. The captain 
has fear in his gaze now; he wipes his forehead with 
the palm of his hand. The judge begins to speak, 
and Mrs. Galer can endure it no longer. 

Outside the door Milly’s baby gives a yawn, and 
Mrs. Galer steadies his little knob of a chin care- 
fully. Opening his eyes widely, Milly’s baby is half 
inclined to proclaim, in the usual way, his return 
to the waking world and a fierce complaint that 
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no bottle is ready, but Mrs. Galer soothes him. 
The door opens. The heated crowd comes out 
chattering. 

‘ Satisfied ?’ 

‘With what?’ asks Mrs. Galer. 

‘ Didn’t do her much harm, after all,’ explain the 
women exultantly, ‘mighty clever as you thought 
you were. She’s got it soft.’ 

‘And he?’ 

‘He’s got it heavy.’ 

The blessed sunlight and the sky above, honest 
men and women about, tram-cars sailing along 
smoothly, and children playing on the triangular 
space. 

‘Tell you the one advantage about it, baby, says 
Mrs. Galer, in rather an unsteady voice, on the way 
home, ‘ we shan’t have to bother now about getting 
anything in special for supper.’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


OMEN in Kimmer Street, who, fortunate 
enough not to have to work to keep their 
husbands, and engaged principally in reducing the 
amount of domestic work to a minimum, said of them- 
selves as they prepared for an afternoon’s gossip, 
that upon their word, what with this and with that, 
they seemed never to have a moment they could 
call their own; they sometimes added a regret that 
they had not been born with two pairs of hands. 
Mrs. Galer, for her part, went through the days and 
the months and the seasons and the years without a 
grumble (the reproofs addressed to her girls were 
but stereotyped, and an absence of these would have 
given perturbation), welcoming calmly additions to 
her daily work much as a bus-conductor in accepting 
a new passenger bids the others to crowd more 
closely. Kimmer Street resented this, and whilst 
giving her a forced smile of neighbourliness, did not 
hesitate to express real opinions when she was out 
of hearing. Any woman with a ha’porth of common- 
sense would have bundled old Leadbetter back to 
his relatives, or into the workhouse infirmary; an 
elderly man, who, having had a stroke, had the tact- 
lessness to linger on as though there were some 


chance of getting better, deserved no consideration, 
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The old fellow’s relatives had tired of showing atten- 
tion to him, and at a friendly meeting had decided to 
escape these exacting duties and pool their interests. 
‘The sooner he goes,’ said a lady of the family 
noted for her humour, ‘the sooner he goes the 
quicker.’ Meanwhile, if Mrs. Galer cared to keep 
him and look after him, and, just because he had 
been a paying lodger for some years, was willing 
now to let him get months and months behindhand 
with his rent, why, let her do so; the same lady of 
the Leadbetter family had an apt quotation con- 
cerning fools that seemed to fit the case admirably. 
Then, again, although she might well be proud of 
the recent success of her boy, and content with the 
progress of the laundry, any ordinary sensible 
woman would have made the borough resound with 
her grievance concerning Ballard; in Clerkenwell a 
good lodger being esteemed as on a very high level 
indeed in that he helped to pay the rent and in cer- 
tain instances (Ballard a case in point) was clever 
enough to nurse the baby; in return the best rasher 
of bacon, the soft-roed herring, were for the lodger, 
and for him the easiest chair. 

Here was Ballard (on whom landladies of the 
district had squandered many a matronly smile in 
the hope of securing him when he decided to change 
quarters) home one evening in the late autumn with 
a memorandum from his superintendent, directing 
him to transfer himself immediately from King’s 
Cross and London to a junction miles away in the 
country, where he would be invested with the title 
of inspector, and furnished with a uniform that a 
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duke might be proud to wear. Wages thirty 
shillings a week, a rank that almost amounted to 
knighthood (he would be called ‘sir’ by every man 
wearing corduroy); first-class passengers would 
shake hands with him, and give him their views 
about Mr. Gladstone’s successor. The news being 
communicated in baby language to Milly’s youngster, 
and after a while understood, that youth screamed 
and kicked, and with doubled fists beat the air, as 
though wishful of defying the intervention of the 
authorities; subterfuge had to be resorted to, and the 
assurance given that Uncle Ballard was only going 
away for a ride on a puff-puff; that he would soon 
be back, that the main reason for the journey was 
the buying of something rare and precious in the 
shape of chocolate; Janie Wills added a promise, on 
her word of honour, that baby should be taken to 
the window of the front room frequently to watch 
for the return; and baby cheered up, pulled every- 
body’s hair as hard as he could, and congratulated 
himself secretly on the advantages of taking up a 
definite attitude. When a Great Northern van called 
for Ballard’s effects, baby, like many another diplo- 
matist, found himself again deluded, this time by the 
exact truth, which he received derisively. 

‘We shall miss you, Mr. Ballard,’ 

‘Needn’t miss me for long,’ he said shortly. 

‘Think you ’ll be coming back soon?’ 

‘Doesn’t depend on me.’ 

‘At any rate, said Mrs. Galer, ‘ try not to forget us,’ 

‘That won’t need any particular effort on my part. 
Good-bye.’ 
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‘Good-bye, Mr. Ballard. Go’ bless you, rubbing 
her hands dry. 

‘I'd rather,’ said Ballard, taking off his cap rather 
clumsily, ‘I’d a jolly sight rather He’d look after 
you.’ 

‘7 shall be all right,’ said Mrs. Galer. 

Kimmer Street, remarking contentedly that the 
time would be long ere the little woman found 
another lodger who came up to the high standard 
created by Ballard, watched for the card to re- 
appear in the window. As days went by and weeks 
and no inquiry appeared there for a ‘Respectable 
Single Man,’ Kimmer Street became hysterical, and 
Number Thirty-Eight, calling for her parcel one 
Saturday night, managed to gain audience of Mrs. 
Galer, and offered in the friendliest manner the loan 
of her own card, slightly be-thumbed by frequent 
use, but still competent to make its meaning under- 
stood ; she received the astonishing news that Mrs.’ 
Galer did not propose to let again. It was past one 
o'clock that night before Number Thirty-Eight had 
completed the task of imparting this informatior to 
all whom it did not concern. 

Mrs. Galer had been more than usually correct 
in prophesying that all would miss the presence of 
Ballard. Milly’s boy called aloud for him con- 
tinually, demanding not only his friend, but the 
picture-papers which had hitherto come from King’s 
Cross Station with stirring scenes of warfare ; 
baby had learnt to single out General Kitchener 
with an acumen that would have flattered the artists, 
The old invalid upstairs missed an audience, never 
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perhaps so contentious as he could have wished, and 
inclined to take non-committal views, expressed by 
such phrases as, ‘May be something in what you 
say, and then again, there may not!’ or ‘I s’pose if 
we was him we should do much the same!’ or, 
‘What you’ve got to take into account in these 
matters is the circumstances!’ but still an audience, 
and always ready to hear again the account of that 
great and glorious day in July of ’66, when the 
railings of Hyde Park sustained injury ; the French 
Revolution seemed but a futile outbreak compared 
with this. Mrs. Galer herself would have deplored 
his absence the more but for the occasional letters 
from her boy Sid at the fresh schools and the work 
occasioned by the new steam laundry. There is 
a leisureliness about the methods of the London 
builder and his men which has at previous times 
given occasion for remark. During that winter 
Mrs. Galer, as she came away from the new pre- 
mises, said to the foreman that she wished she had 
been born a bricklayer, to which the foreman, with 
equal regularity, answered with an appeal to her 
to remember the case of Rome. 

Sometimes Janie Wills, taller. than ever, and 
acquiring by practice a slightly bored smile, which, 
worn in public on Sunday afternoons, goaded girl 
friends to the point of frenzy—Janie Wills would 
accompany her, and the two would explain what 
they thought of the workmen, what they thought 
of the builder (who had struck out the penalising 
clause in the contract on the grounds that his word 
was as good as his bond), what they thought of 
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everybody—and the battle of words over, the men 
admitted privately to each other that rather than 
have much to do with a woman in the way of busi- 
ness they would seek rest by making a hole in the 
waters of the River Lea. To Janie, and to Janie 
only, Mrs. Galer confided information of a financial 
nature, and the girl repaid her by presenting, when 
girls of the laundry and others approached her 
with specious inquiries on the point, a dense wall of 
ignorance ; lady customers said of Janie with great 
bitterness that either she was a born idiot, or else 
an impudent hussy. Mrs. Galer knew, and Janie 
knew, that some of the money had been advanced 
by a reasonable building society that differed from 
some ofits kind. Mrs. Galer felt confident of being 
able to repay the amount before Sid reached twenty- 
one ; he would come into partnership (as she pointed 
out to Janie) so soon as ever he liked, bringing for 
his share intelligence, education, youth, a combina- 
tion such as had rarely been offered to a business of 
the kind. 

‘Think he’s got enough common-sense?’ asked 
Janie doubtfully. 

‘I’ve got enough of that for two,’ said Mrs. Galer. 

The establishment out Willesden way which she 
had taken for model was managed by two men, 
brothers, but not one of these had the handwriting 
of her Sid, neither could put a letter together so well 
as he. Sid’s communications came with most 
excellent regularity: nearly all of them contained 
the same information, but served up so dexterously 
as to have the appearance of an entirely new dish. 
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They came on an evening by the half-past nine post, 
when the steam and damp of the earlier days of the 
week had given the place to warm, cosy scent of 
ironing, the girls with their right arms bared almost 
to the shoulders, and showing a muscle that had 
made many a young man of Clerkenwell think 
twice before suggesting the preliminary stage of 
courtship known as ‘taking a bit of a stroll round 
together’; the strings under the ceiling crowded 
with garments of blameless white ; children in search 
of entertainment (not to be found, mind you, in 
Clerkenwell without taking of thought and trouble) 
watching outside until the approach of a piano-organ 
with its entrancing and elaborate trills preluding 
an air to which dance could be accommodated ; 
the instrumentalists knew that if they gave some 
minutes of enjoyment to the youngsters outside the 
Victoria Laundry Mrs. Galer was good for twopence, 
and on Friday night as much as threepence. For 
this was the night when the postman came into the 
shop, and instead of slapping the business letters 
and circulars down in front of Milly’s successor, 
asking why she did not get married and escaping 
without giving time for reply, he took the delivery 
to Mrs. Galer herself, with respectful information 
about the weather. The girls stopped talking whilst 
the little woman read; Janie Wills came through 
the passage from the house and waited. 

‘Keeping fit, Mrs. Galer would announce 
delightedly. ‘Working ’ard! Hopes I’m well. 
They’re having wonderful weather, considering the 
time of year. Bryants have been to seehim. Would 
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like me to come, but begs me not to, because of the 
railway journey. Fears it would knock me up. Has 
metsome very clever young men. All well connected. 
One has asked him ’ome for the ’olidays. But he’s 
promised to go to the Bryants.’ 

‘Thought he was coming ’ere, Mrs. Galer, 
remarked the head girl. 

‘You shouldn’t think ; makes you look old. Let 
me see, now, where was | ?’ 

‘You certainly said you expected him home this 
time. I heard you say so; we all heard you say 
So.’ 

‘I may perhaps have made some remark in the 
course of casual conversation to that effect, but if so, 
I didn’t know what I was saying. Never dreamt for 
a moment that he’d come ’ome ’ere for his ’olidays. 
Clerkenwell isn’t a seaside resort, is it? Clerkenwell 
isn’t a place up the river, is it? Clerkenwell isn’t in 
the Lake district, is it? Very well, then, have some 
sense about you, do. I want to see him again, of 
course—that stands to reason; I want to seeif he’s 
grown, and Now do, for goodness gracious 
sake, get on with your ironing, or else,’ laughing and 
rubbing her eyes with the corner of her apron, ‘ or 
else I shall give every blessed one of you the sack. 
I shall reelly! You may giggle, but I don’t speak 
twice, mind you. Now, let me see what’s on the 
last page. Oh! kind regards to you, Janie.’ 

‘He can keep them,’ said Miss Wills. 

‘ And he says you are to address his envelopes in 
future. There’s an honour.’ 

‘I can tell why that is. He wants the other 
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half-baked young men to think some girl is fond 
of him.’ 

‘Hopes I’m not overworking meself, and that I 
am keeping well. There,’ kissing it, ‘there’s a dear 
nice letter to have from one’s own boy. And now 
let’s see about work again.’ 

He looked in one afternoon during the vacation, 
when the girls were having their three o’clock cups 
of tea, staying for a few minutes only; the principal 
impressions left upon his mother were that he 
would some day have a fair moustache, and that 
henceforward she had to accustom herself to calling 
him Sidney. She protested, but it was evidently a 
subject on which he had made up his mind com- 
pletely, and it gave her some perturbation until, on 
discussing the matter with Janie Wills, that young 
woman’s bitter comments made her search for 
excuses, and she discovered that the new name was 
more like the one which she had used in his early 
childhood’s days than the monosyllable of inter- 
mediate times. Janie Wills told the baby exactly 
what she thought of it all, and the baby nodded 
his white befrilled hat, offering to give, as an 
agreeable diversion, his well-known imitation of a 
prowling tiger. 

Janie Wills might have resented the increasing 
aloofness of Mrs. Galer’s son the more but for an 
encounter that, although she professed to look upon 
it as a casual incident, nevertheless gave her a fine 
feeling of assurance. Victoria Park would be a long 
way from Kimmer Street were it not for the assist- 
ance given by tramcars; these you take from 
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Clerkenwell Road, and payment of twopence franks 
you to Cambridge-heath Station, whence it is but 
a step to the gates. On an early spring afternoon, 
so bright and so full of sunshine, that the day might 
well have been proclaimed a public holiday, Mrs. 
Galer said that Janie Wills might take the neces- 
sary coppers from underneath the brass candlestick 
in the kitchen, and, for the purpose of bringing back 
the roses to her cheeks, convey baby by tramcar 
eastwards. A lady customer, with a Devonshire 
accent, had been in the shop that morning, and her 
disparagement of town had induced Mrs. Galer to 
admit (after arguing the case for the defence with 
warmth and ability) that for two pins she would take 
baby and run down and see how Uncle Ballard was 
getting on; he wrote sometimes on an official mem- 
orandum, singing himself her obedt. servant, and 
never failing to add an invitation. 

Janie Wills was inside the gates of the park, 
trying to persuade the baby (now becoming a 
talkative person, but not always intelligible) that 
it was unmanly to expect to be carried, and point- 
ing out the considerable advantages of pedestrian 
exercise, when a large hand pinched her ear. She 
turned, hot-faced, and protested. 

‘Beg pardon,’ replied the youth. ‘Didn’t know it 
wasalady. Thought it was young Janie Wills.’ 

‘Same thing,’ she retorted. ‘Whatever you been 
and done to your face ?’ 

‘Closed just at present. For alterations and 
repairs.’ 

‘Time you thought about making some improve- 
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ment. Been on the tip of my tongue to suggest it 
to you more than once.’ 

‘Yours,’ said Johnny Leadbettter gruffly, ‘is not 
the kind of face that arly one would care to dwell on.’ 

‘Come on, baby. Let the pretty gentleman get 
on with his duties.’ 

‘What duties?’ 

‘ Aren’t you here to frighten the birds away ?’ 

‘I’m disappointed in you,’ he said; ‘ you ain’t the 
girl I took you for. I always looked upon you as 
having a sympathetic ’eart beneath a somewhat 
forbidding exterior. Find I’m wrong. It’ll be 
a warning to me, When I remember,’ went on 
the bandaged youth aggrievedly, ‘that strangers, 
people I’ve never seen before, have met me in the 
street and stopped to ask for particulars of my 
accident Well, it’s rough! That’s what it 
is, rough!’ 

‘Why, I’ve been asking you forty thousand times,’ 
declared the girl; ‘and you haven’t given me a 
satisfactory answer.’ 

They sat down near tothe lake, across which boats 
went jerkily at the bidding of amateur oarsmen; 
children paddled and young anglers threw a line 
with the air of men who hope to take home a 
fourteen-pound salmon. The trees gave but little 
shade, and young women who had brought books, 
bearing the Free Library label, gave up all pretence 
of study and used them as fans. Infants, in home- 
made mail-carts that advertised Somebody’s Starch, 
were left whilst child nurses talked together gravely 
on the difficulties of bringing up a family; the 
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infants took advantage of the opportunity to crown 
each other with gravel. Johnnie Leadbetter, still 
suffering from a sense of injury, declined now to 
give the information until Miss Wills, tired of ask- 
ing, announced that she did not care whether he told 
her or not; whereupon he explained the nature 
of the accident, saving self-respect by addressing 
his conversation to the baby, who listened open- 
mouthed, looking from one to the other as each 
finished a sentence. 

‘That was how it ’appened, my lad, said Johnnie 
Leadbetter, ‘and I’ve been in the Royal Free and 
not a soul has come near me all the time. Nota 
female soul, that is. Some of my chums called as a 
matter of course, but I don’t count them. And yet 
they say that when pain and anguish wring the 
brow ’ He laughed at the blue sky ironically. 

‘Ask him, begged the girl wildly, ‘ask him how 
anybody is to guess that things like this have 
occurred if nobody comes and says so? Put the 
question to him, baby, and see whether he’s got an 
answer to it. Does he think that me and Mrs. Galer 
have got so little to do that we can go about asking 
people if they know what’s become of Mr. J. E. 
Leadbetter, of 52 Meredith Street, E.C. Haven't 
we got our hands full enough as it is with the new 
place, and looking out for machines, without that? 
Bah!’ said Janie Wills, turning her head away. 
‘Tell him, baby, that we haven’t the patience to talk 
to him.’ 

‘I didn’t expect any attention from relatives, 
because they’re an odd lot. But I did expect a 
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little something more from so-called friends. It’s 
like this, baby. S’posin’ I’d been wiped out aito- 
gether! S’posin’ by this time I’d been wearing a 
wooden suit, and I’d been put away in the cemetery, 
with daisies growing above my grave! S’posin’ 
there’d been no one to follow me, and s’posin’—I ’ve 
been and come out without one,’ said Johnnie, 
touched acutely by his own eloquence. ‘Ask her if 
she’s got hers about her, baby.’ 

‘Clean to-day,’ murmured Janie Wills, first dab- 
bing at her eyes with the handkerchief, and then 
handing it over. The baby looked at both with 
astonishment, and managed by words to intimate 
that, in a-contest of tears, he felt well prepared to 
enter. ‘Give it back to me,’ she sobbed, ‘when 
you ’ve done with it. Oh, dear, oh, dear, you men do 
take a delight in making anybody feel miserable!’ 

‘She ain’t answered my question yet, baby,’ 
remarked Johnnie Leadbetter, when he had re- 
covered self-possession. ‘What I want to know 
is, what she thought had become of me all this 
time. That’s what I want to get at.’ 

‘P’r’aps she never gave you a thought at all.’ 

‘That’s one answer,’ he admitted. ‘ But s’posin’ 
she did give me a thought, what then?’ 

‘P’r’aps she thought you were flirting with some 
other girl.’ 

He rose and stamped his way round to the boat- 
shed, and then stamped his way back. 

‘Well, with another roar that made the juvenile 
anglers glance at him reproachfully, ‘if that isn’t 
the best bit I ever come across in all my blessed life. 
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Me, flirting! Oh my,oh lor’! I shall ache after this 
as if I’d been out to a party.’ 

‘Whimpering one minute, giggling the next, she 
said contemptuously, ‘people must think he is off 
that silly old bandaged head of his. Come on, baby, 
let you and me get along. Wecame here for our 
health ; not to witness an exhibition.’ 

The baby, anxious to see it out, announced noisily 
and wrathfully disinclination to leave until the 
curtain should come down on the performance. 
Johnnie asked him whether he would care for a life 
on the ocean wave, or, in other words, a turn round 
the lake in a boat, and on baby conveying lively 
agreement with this suggestion Miss Wills asked 
him to inquire of the gentleman whether he could 
swim; the gentleman replied haughtily that under 
his management there would be no opportunity for 
putting such powers to the test. At the landing- 
stage he selected a boat with much caution; the 
man in charge had his opportunity later when he 
mentioned that the best authorities recommended 
the pulling of both sculls together. Partly by luck 
and partly by accident, they found themselves half- 
way round the lake, and Janie, challenged definitely, 
admitted she was enjoying herself. 

‘Wish Mrs. Galer was here,’ she added. 

‘We don’t want a crowd,’ remarked the lad, ship- 
ping the sculls with some trouble. 

‘That’s right,’ said Janie. ‘Knock our two heads 
about and then we shall all look alike.’ 

‘ Never takes a holiday, does she?’ 

‘Says that when she feels she wants a change, she 
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just works a bit harder than usual. And if ever she 
gets a bit humpish, and that’s very rare mind you, 
you’ve only to mention Sid’s name, or, rather, 
Sidney, as we have to call him now : 

‘You'll find him altered when he comes home.’ 

‘Hope so,’ said Janie Wills indifferently. 

‘Like that, is it?’ he remarked with interest. 
‘ All the same, he’s a clever chap to have gained that 
twenty pound intermediate scholarship a few months 
ago.’ 

‘Cleverness isn’t everything, said Janie. 

Johnnie Leadbetter seemed more cheerful after 
this, and talked of his own prospects. Still growing, 
he said, and unless some dire misfortune arrested 
his progress, reason to hope that he would be able, 
so soon as age permitted, to enter the force. He 
looked for satire on making this announcement, but 
Janie said, with sedateness, that there were many 
worse occupations for a young man; the necessity of 
showing an example of regular behaviour to others 
could not fail to have some effect on one’s own 
character. Some girls liked soldiers, some liked 
sailors; her objection to these was that they were 
here to-day and gone to-morrow. Johnnie asked 
how the idea of tea struck her, and she said that the 
only argument against tea was the expense; Johnnie 
replied with a gay colloquialism, and tea they had, 
with baby, now giving signs of the approach of 
the dustman, drinking sleepily a glass of milk and 
smearing his face with a sugared bun. On some 
girls seated at a round table near showing signs of 
amusement at Johnnie’s bandaged head, Janie made 
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a few pointed comments on ¢hezr appearance, worst- 
ing them in about three rounds. Johnnie would not 
hear of Miss Wills settling her share of the bill, and 
going home with her and the baby on the top of a 
tramcar, paid the conductor. 

‘I think,’ said the girl that night to Mrs. Galer, 
‘there must be something very soothing and agree- 
able about being engaged.’ 

‘Depends on the man, my dear.’ 

‘But in any case, she urged dreamily, ‘seems to 
me it must be a great save.’ 

Mrs. Galer, an observant woman, and with much 
demanding her attention, noticed that she did not 
again have to remind Janie Wills of the necessity of 
keeping her head well back. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ALLARD, when he paid shy visits to town that 
winter, never failed to reinforce written invita- 

tions by mentioning to Mrs. Galer that a cup of tea 
waited for her down in the country, and she always 
countered with a reminder of the necessity of keep- 
ing watchful eyes on the fitting-up of the new steam 
laundry. Ballard took pains to tell everybody that 
he came to Kimmer Street only to see how his old 
chum Mr. Leadbetter was progressing ; it was clearly 
not his fault that the deliberate old invalid refused 
to touch the fruit or look at the chrysanthemums, 
which, in consequence, had to find their way down- 
stairs; the inspector brought rabbits and hares as 
presents for Milly’s baby, and these also went to the 
kitchen, so that on pie nights the pavement outside 
became occupied by children exercising the sense 
ofsmell. Ballard reported himself still well satisfied 
with his new berth ; station-master friendly, and not 
disposed to interfere in the outdoor work; men will- 
ing and orderly, although rather too much on the 
make; Ballard had developed new ideas on the im- 
portant question of tips. All the same, he told Mrs. 
Galer and Janie and the baby, that he had formed a 
decision on one particular point; he hinted that he 
oubeet is St approval with some anxiety. Point 
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was this: In the old King’s Cross days his view had 
been that if in this world you were to get promotion, 
promotion would come to you; his new argument 
was the exact opposite, being, indeed, that what 
you failed to ask for you seldom obtained, and that 
the correct method was to let the authorities know 
you were not only alive, but kicking. Thus, he ex- 
plained, whenever there occurred a vacancy, he 
simply took a memorandum and a pen and a dip of 
ink, and sat down and wrote in for it. ‘I do believe,’ 
said Inspector Ballard amusedly, ‘that if Salisbury 
was to resign I should have a go for his place,’ 
The baby said a few words of approval, and Janie 
nodded, and on Mrs. Galer refraining from pointing 
out that he was now acting on advice which she had 
given to him long ago, Ballard slapped the table and 
said, with the determination of those who take a 
decisive course tardily, that he had jolly well made 
up his mind, and no power on this earth could jolly 
well make him alter it. 

Result of this new energy arrived later. A rail- 
way guard came hurriedly down Kimmer Street one 
spring morning carrying shining black hand-bag, 
green flag (furled), lamp in hand, bunch of prim- 
roses, and brave with uniform; before the ladies 
of the street had had time to give their eyes rare 
entertainment, he was at the Victoria Laundry (now 
converting itself into an office), and whilst they 

smoothed their hair for his return, he was out again 

and away down the street borrowing the methods of 

his own express trains. In the shop, where carpen- 

ters sawed and whistled and hammered, and the 
Q 
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girls, cheered by male companionship, shouted 
repartees at the top note of their voices, acceleration 
of movement. Important message, written on tele- 
gram form for better appearance of urgency, beg- 
ging Mrs. Galer to catch train just after midday to 
small station, name given above by india-rubber 
stamp, there to go over station apartments and 
favour Ballard with valuable advice. ‘Excuse hurry © 
and red ink; last man got wrong in his accounts, 
self only just appointed. Your obedt. servant, T. A. 
Ballard.’ 

‘Well, said Janie Wills excitedly, ‘you’ve got to 
make up your mind.’ 

‘I’ve done that,’ replied the little woman, pinching 
her “under-lip thoughtfully. ‘The only thing is, 
shall I go alone?’ 

‘I’ve never really been in what you may call 
the very heart of the country. Unless Child’s 
Hill : 

‘T’ll pop in and see Miss Jeffrey.’ 

‘Right you are,’ said the girl agreeably. ‘So long 
as you take a bit of a holiday, it don’t matter who 
goes with you. Long time since you had that day 
out on Hampstead Heath.’ 

‘I remember the day you mean,’ said Mrs. Galer. 

Miss Jeffrey said she did not suppose for a 
moment that she would enjoy herself, but she 
agreed to make the experiment, and putting aside 
work, begged the lady upstairs to tell Mr. Grim- 
steed if he called, that he must do without her 
company for one day of his life; the message to 
customers requiring to be fitted was that she had 
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been called away to attend a titled person in the 
West End. Mention of Ballard’s name at King’s 
Cross obtained for them corner seats; the official 
remarked to them on the advantages of being born 
lucky as compared with the advantages of being 
born rich, and encouraged by absence of contra- 
diction went further, saying that liking a country 
station as well as any, he did not feel prepared to 
cultivate a habit of being always on the fawn, there- 
upon receiving a reply from Mrs. Galer that made 
him close the carriage-door quickly ; standing back, 
he dabbed at the inside of his cap in a pained, 
thoughtful way. 

At the destination (name marked out on a bank 
in giant capitals of white-washed stones, and the 
broad platform a flower-garden) stood Ballard with 
a new air of importance, his boots at the top note 
of brilliancy. He came forward, giving the salute 
generally reserved for season-ticket-holders and 
directors. 

‘Welcome!’ he said. He assisted Mrs. Galer to 
alight, and permitted Miss Jeffrey to step down 
without help. ‘Welcome to our baronial hall. ’Scuse 
me one minute.’ He looked at his watch, compared 
it with the station clock, and nodded to the guard ; 
the train started. Mrs. Galer noticed that the rear 
guard, in leaning out to exchange signals with his 
colleague, winked at Ballard’s short office-boy; she 
resolved to wear a cloak of reserve. ‘Well,’ said 
Ballard heartily, ‘even a blind man might be glad 
to see you. How’ve you been?’ 

‘Where do we give up tickets?’ asked Miss Jeffrey. 
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‘Don’t you trouble your head about tickets,’ said 
Ballard. ‘But if you want to give them up—here, 
Applebee!’ The short office-boy came forward. 

‘You’re a nice little lad’ said Mrs. Galer 
pleasantly. 

‘No, I en’t,’ said the office-boy, ‘I’m a nice young 
man.’ 

‘How long have you lived here?’ 

‘Since I was born.’ 

‘Ever been to London?’ 

‘Not me,’ said the office-boy knowingly. 

The little woman, astonished to find this contempt 
for the metropolis, forgot to be anything but her 
bright self; compensation furnished by Miss Jeffrey, 
who, meaning to assume a refined manner, took 
instead the attitude of one deeply offended. In 
the booking-office the lad mentioned to his station- 
master that his mother had promised to have hot 
potato-pie ready at that precise hour, and that what 
he thought of doing was to cut away home and have 
a tuck in at it before an older brother had time to 
eat it all. Ballard said he would endeavour to con- 
duct the affairs ofthe Great Northern for the space of 
one hour without the boy’s aid. The ladies accepted 
the offer of Windsor chairs, and sat down, giving 
Ballard permission to write what he called two rather 
important communications to King’s Cross; and 
this he did with only one reference to the pocket 
dictionary which stood on the desk, whilst the 
visitors looked around with wonder at the dating 
machine, with awe at the parti-coloured ticket case 
and the large abstract book. Ballard gave a sigh of 
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relief as he turned; Mrs. Galer declared that she 
meant to see what the urgent communications were 
about, expressing a belief that they were love letters, 
and going to the desk read them aloud. 

‘Sir,—In reply to your C.B. 1006 of the roth inst., 
I beg to inform you that nothing is known of the 
matter at this station.’ 

‘Dear Sir,—In reply to yours, quoted above, I 
have questioned the whole of my staff, and nothing 
is known of the matter at this station.’ 

‘Best way to answer them,’ said Ballard, excus- 
ingly. ‘Great secret of railway life is not to know 
too much. A man who’s got too good a memory 
is pretty well sure to find himself in trouble, sooner 
or later, at headquarters. Of course there’s a limit. 
My predecessor, for instance ’—Ballard lingered over 
the word, giving allits syllables—‘ my predecessor, he 
got into hot water, which his doctor hadn’t ordered 
him, through not remembering which was the office 
cash and which was his own,’ 

‘I haven’t any patience with men,’ said Miss 
Jeffrey. 

‘You’ll have to, dear, when you get married.’ 

‘That happy event hasn’t come off then yet?’ 
remarked Ballard inquiringly. ‘Time’s getting on. 
We don’t none of us get any younger.’ 

‘What about you, Mr. Ballard ?’ asked Mrs. Galer, 
interposing on her friend’s behalf. He looked at her 
a few moments before replying. 

‘Going to talk to you about that presently,’ he 


said, 
‘I for one,’ cried the dressmaker haughtily, ‘should 
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think twice before I agreed to come and settle 
down in a ’eaven-forsaken, right-off-the-map, silly, 
ridiculous place like this.’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ said Ballard, ‘I hadn't 
thought of asking you to do so.’ 

A bell announced the coming of an up-train, and 
Mrs. Galer begged she might be allowed to issue 
the tickets; on her friend urging her to be careful 
and pointing out that for all they knew there might 
be general managers about, Ballard said that the 
request should certainly be granted. The wooden 
window opened, it appeared at first that the village 
did not intend to patronise the arriving train, but 
Ballard on the look-out through a scraped circle in 
the frosted panes announced that an old girl was 
coming up the lane, waving an umbrella, and Mrs. 
Galer stood on the first rungs of a stool, with the 
station-master at her elbow; Miss Jeffrey said crossly 
she had never seen such tomfoolery in the whole 
course of her existence. The amateur would doubt- 
less have done her work well, only that the train 
and the old girl arriving together, the passenger was 
so flustered that an objective had to be suggested. 
Mrs. Galer, after the up-train had gone, asked 
whether he often encountered cases of the kind, and 
Ballard replied that all railway passengers were like 
this, more or less; most of them, it seemed to him, 
required the company of a nurse. Miss Jeffrey 
declined to be made acquainted with the mysteries 
of the telegraph on the grounds that she had once, 
thanks to Mr. Grimsteed’s generosity, received a 
shock from a somewhat similar instrument that 
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would never fade from her memory, but Mrs. 
Galer watched whilst Ballard sent a message to a 
friend at a station some twenty miles away, asking 
how the colleague’s wife was progressing. Ballard 
found himself unable to repeat the exact words of the 
reply received, and Mrs. Galer said the worst of all 
these toys seemed to be they were so liable to get 
out of order. The office-boy came back with a look 
of repletion on his round face. 

‘Now then!’ announced Ballard. ‘Who says a 
bit of lunch ?’ 

‘I was beginning to wonder,’ remarked Miss 
Jeffrey. 

A door marked ‘Private’ led from the platform 
to the apartments reserved for the station-master, 
and at the top of staircase stood a thin, flat woman, 
who eyed the visitors from town carefully, shaking 
hands on being introduced as ‘housekeeper to my 
predecessor,’ much in the way of a boxer before the 
first round. Ballard explained that his predecessor 
counted, amongst other misfortunes, that of being 
a bachelor like himself, and it soon became evident 
the lady looked upon her situation as permanent, 
and felt disinclined to run any risks of being ousted 
from it. 

To the little woman she showed great attention, 
conducting her through the corridor which ran the 
length of the apartments, and pointing out its 
narrowness, asserting that some people would have 
to go through it sideways; remarking with con- 
tempt on the pattern of the wall-paper in the bed- 
rooms, deriding the shape of the sitting-room, the 
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chimney which, she declared, had smoked ever 
since she had first made its acquaintance; in the 
kitchen the housekeeper could scarce find words to 
express her low opinion of the general arrangements. 
On Mrs, Galer mentioning that it was surely an 
advantage to have coals provided free of charge, the 
housekeeper retorted that she could not imagine 
any one having the cheek to charge for them under 
any circumstances whatsoever. Mrs. Galer said that 
at any rate the housekeeper looked wonderfully 
well, and the housekeeper thereupon declared she 
had not known what it was to have a day’s perfect 
health since first she stepped foot into the place; 
the blame for this she shared between dampness 
and drains. 

‘We needn’t bother about grace,’ said Ballard, 
seated at the top of the table, on their return. 
‘ Miss Jeffrey, are you partial to the scrump, or do 
you like it the least bit underdone? Come now,’ on 
the dressmaker replying, with a reticent shake of the 
head, that she had no preference, ‘do cheer up for 
once in your life. Put your young man out of your 
head and think of something pleasant.’ 

‘All very well for you to talk, Mr. Ballard,’ 
said Mrs, Galer; ‘you don’t know what it is to be 
in love. Ah! You'll cut yourself if you aren’t 
careful.’ 

‘Miss Jeffrey, if that isn’t exactly what you want, 
don’t be afraid to say so.’ 

‘I’ make it do,’ said the dressmaker resignedly. 

The housekeeper had put forth her best and 
brightest efforts in cooking, and the meal wound up 
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in good style with an apple-pie and custard; the 
housekeeper called in to receive compliments, 
modestly attributed the happy skill to heredity. 
Ballard noticed that she contrived to work into 
these acknowledgments a libellous reference to the 
grate, and decided to show Mrs. Galer through the 
rooms again; and, whilst the housekeeper and Miss 
Jeffrey discussed, with acrimony, the question of low- 
necked dresses as worn at her Majesty’s Drawing 
Rooms, he conducted the little woman through the 
suite of apartments, pointing out that one soon 
became reconciled to the noise of shunting of goods 
trains at nights, looking upon it after a while as 
a lullaby, and feeling the absence of it acutely on 
Saturday evenings. White roses grew in the 
summer round the windows, and there was a 
passion-flower just down below, to which even dis- 
trict superintendents had been known to give a 
word of approval. 

‘But isn’t it rather—what shall I say—mono- 
tonous, Mr. Ballard?’ 

Ballard became quite fluent in contending against 
this view. Look at the garden stretching right 
away there! Look at the way things grew! Why, 
you could see a difference every day; if one thing 
went off another came on immediately to take its 
place. And as regards society, there was the 
grocer, as gentlemanly a chap as any one could wish 
to meet, and a regular marvel at collecting postage 
stamps; there were also the schoolmaster and his 
wife, who would no doubt improve on acquaintance; 
the gardener up at the Hall never by any chance 
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came to the station empty-handed. Then again, a 
station-master’s wife and family— 

‘I’m putting a supposititious case, explained 
Ballard hurriedly. 

—A station-master’s wife and family travelled 
all over the kingdom at one-fourth of the ordinary 
fare, besides which free passes could be obtained 
occasionally, and there was a holiday to be obtained 
towards the late part of the summer. Then consider 
the freshness of the air compared with that of, say, 
Exmouth Street of an evening, with the naphtha 
lamps flaring, the smell of butchers’ shops, the pease 
pudding, gutters full of discarded vegetables. Think 
of the walks here! 

‘You must come and see the village,’ said Ballard. 
‘Put on your jacket and let’s slip out without let- 
ting them know.’ 

‘Miss Jeffrey will be upset.’ 

‘She always is. Besides, you know, I haven’t 
heard much of the sound of your voice for many 
a long day. Let me shut the door quietly. 
Where’s that dog of mine got to?’ 

The little woman felt importance in disregarding 
the imploring notice on a board; Ballard caught 
her as she jumped down on the ballast and gave 
her a hand in climbing on the other side. He 
opened the wicket-gate with his carriage-key, and 
called out to the office-boy, now smoking a piece 
of cane with relish, to keep eyes open and see 
that no one ran off with the station ; as they went 
down through the one street of the village (which 
had here and there made attempts of adventuring 
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into side streets, but had never succeeded in getting 
beyond one or two cottages) women came to the 
diamond-paned windows and peered curiously; men 
outside the inn touched their caps in a respectful 
way; a girl driving in a high cart, boy groom at 
the back with folded arms, gave smart recognition 
with a twirl of the whip. Youngsters coming from 
afternoon school stood still, fingers in mouths and 
reddening when Mrs. Galer nodded and smiled at 
them ; one or two of the most self-possessed said in 
a whisper: 

‘Ullo, Mas’ Ballard !’ 

And ran, affrighted at their temerity, as though 
for their lives. Clear of the street the two went 
through a gate and across a meadow to a stile, 
which Ballard with a run nearly cleared in one 
jump, but not quite; he insisted on trying again, 
although Mrs. Galer begged him not to do so, and 
at the fourth attempt succeeded ; he remarked as he 
waited to regain breath that he could do it easily 
enough when a boy, and regretted he had not 
kept himself in form. Although Ballard had ex- 
pressed a desire to hear her voice, he gave the little 
woman few opportunities of giving proof of her 
capability for vivacious conversation; he talked 
with scarcely a comma and certainly without a full- 
stop. In Clerkenwell Ballard had been sometimes 
dull, often morose, never garrulous; here, in the 
country, he seemed on the very edge of breaking 
into song. He performed more feats of jumping 
by going across ditches to obtain flowers, and by 
the time they had crossed two meadows and skirted 
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a field he held a bunch of white violets, to be taken 
home to Janie Wills and the baby. He remem- 
bered to ask after the health of everybody, in- 
cluding old Leadbetter; old Leadbetter ought to 
come down into the country, he said; people lived 
for ever down inthe country. Ballard did not wait 
for replies, but rattled on as one disinclined or too 
nervous to stop; amongst other things he men- 
tioned that his sister, after being engaged for four- 
teen years, had, to the great scandal of her village, 
suddenly announced her determination to marry the 
man. 

‘You’re quiet, he said presently. ‘ Anything the 
matter?’ 

‘Good gracious, no,’ she cried. ‘Why, I never 
have anything to complain about.’ 

‘I admit you never complain, but I’ve often 
thought—only, of course, it’s no business of mine.’ 

‘ The business couldn’t be going on better.’ 

That wasn’t exactly, precisely, what I meant.’ 
His speech showed the old signs of hesitation, 
‘Not quite what I was driving at. I know your 
heart is in your business, but what I wondered, 
what I wasn’t quite sure about, was whether ’—with 
a burst of frankness—‘whether it was anywhere 
else. Hullo, hullo, is that a rabbit over there? 
Now if I’d only got my dog—can’t think where the 
scamp’s got to. He paused for a moment, and 
then went on. ‘Three year, wasn’t it?’ 

‘Three years!’ 

‘Ever been to see him ?’ 

‘Do you think I ought? Would they let me?’ 
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‘I only asked the question,’ said Ballard. ‘Wonder 
what he’ll do when he comes out?’ She did not 
answer. ‘Emigrate, I s’pose. There was some 
good in him, mind you. If he’d only got hold 
of the right sort of woman, instead of the 
wrong ; 

‘Let’s turn back, shall we, Mr. Ballard. I think 
it’s getting on for my time for a cup of tea. Or 
else it’s the fresh air.’ 

They found the housekeeper and Miss Jeffrey in 
close and whispered conversation, which stopped 
immediately on their arrival; the housekeeper, with 
an unconvincing pretence of continuing the topic, 
said that it was all very well to talk, but that once 
you got the moth into clothes they were as good as 
done for. Apparently the housekeeper had extorted 
information of a reassuring nature, for she showed 
greater amiability towards Mrs. Galer, and, in hand- 
ing the little woman a second cup of strong tea, 
expressed a hope that another visit would be paid 
in the following year, begging, however, that they 
would be sure to drop a line to say when they were 
coming, so that something like appropriate pre- 
paration might be made. She had objections to 
being caught on the hop. The housekeeper further 
declared herself gratified by the present visit, 
asserting that it had quite cheered her, and 
went on to describe the extreme vivacity that 
would characterise her own behaviour, but for 
adverse circumstances, becoming so enthusiastic 
on the subject that she monopolised the con- 
versation. 
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‘You see what I have to put up with,’ whispered 
Ballard. The office-boy below had rung the brass 
bell, and they were hurrying downstairs. ‘Can’t 
you help me or do something ?’ 

‘Don’t quite understand.’ 

‘You ain’t usually slow,’ he urged, still in an 
undertone. ‘I want you to come down here. And 
marry me. And make me happy.’ 

‘Mr. Ballard!’ she cried amazedly, ‘I couldn’t 
possibly leave London.’ 

‘London can do without you. And I can’t. 
Sell the business or let Sid take it on. Think it 
over whilst the train’s coming in, and if you feel 
you can say Yes, wave your handkerchief out 
of the carriage window. And thanks for the 
visit.”” 

The short office-boy having evaded Mrs. Galer’s 
obvious attempts to kiss him, took the management 
whilst his station-master assisted the ladies into a 
third-class compartment, calling the front guard 
Bill and the rear guard Tim, to their great annoy- 
ance, hurrying the other passengers, slamming doors 
with decision. A white terrier trotted up and tried 
to persuade its master that it had been searching 
for him throughout the afternoon. 

‘Mr. Ballard’s still looking,’ cried Miss Jeffrey 
excitedly, as the train went. ‘Wave your handker- 
chief, Mrs. Galer. Make haste, or else it’ll be too 
late.’ 

‘Keep your head well out of the window, said 
Mrs. Galer, disregarding the instruction, ‘and you’ll 
get it knocked clean off.’ 
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‘I don’t want that to happen,’ said the dress- 
maker, taking the corner seat quickly. 

Only one letter had arrived during Mrs. Galer’s | 
absence. A small white envelope with, just under 
the flap, the embossed letters‘V. R.’ She pressed 
the writing to her lips. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE had persuaded Miss Jeffrey to allow the 
window to remain down on the journey home, 
arguing that ere they had a good chance of being 
in the country again it might be years, or it 
might be never; the dressmaker had agreed re- 
luctantly, with the provision that if either or both 
expired suddenly from cold she (Miss Jeffrey) was 
not to be blamed. Yet here was the little woman— 
after bustling about half the night in order to 
compensate for absence—announcing that she had 
to catch a rather early train from town. The head 
girl ventured to ask whether the summons had been 
made by pleasure or by business, and Mrs. Galer, 
with a curtness which astonished the young women, 
causing them to look up open-eyed from their 
work, expressed a hope that the head girl would 
never know the trouble occasioned by the starting 
of a new steam laundry. She repented this unusual 
manner ere reaching the end of Kimmer Street, 
and running back surprised them in a close bunch 
of conversation, and told them all that if they were 
good girls and did but stick to their work through 
the day in the manner popularly, but erroneously, 
attributed to niggers, she would bring back for them 
a box =e sweets. She had, in the hurry, forgotten 
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to run up and ask Mr. Leadbetter how he was 
progressing, and to tell him he looked better; had 
omitted to kiss the baby, to give a dozen warnings 
to Janie Wills, and having remedied these over- 
sights with celerity, and having given to Milly’s boy 
a special hug, she started again in her normal mood 
of cheerfulness, humming, for the better acceleration 
of progress on the way to Farringdon Street and the 
City, the march of the Grenadier Guards. Once in 
a station, she appeared to be possessed of the idea 
that some one might be following her, and at the 
booking-office she asked loudly for a third return at 
fourpence, returning a few minutes later to another 
window to purchase a more expensive ticket. 

At first, on arriving at her destination, she 
walked briskly along the hard, white, dusty road, 
but presently went more leisurely. Once she took 
her handkerchief out; with a shake of the head 
denoting disapproval of weakness, she put it back 
again. When, following the instructions obtained 
at the station, she took a turning that went through 
a broad open space of country, and saw at the end 
of this road a high wall with intermittent ramps, 
enclosing buildings of which she could only just 
see the roofs, she put her hand to her throat and 
stopped fora moment. No shade here. Civil Guard, 
with carbines, on sentry go; one high up near a 
semaphore. 

She gave a gentle movement to the black knocker 
of the high door and waited, She knocked again 
with more of resolution; a wicket in the high door 
opened, and a man, appearing there, asked her 
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whether she were in a hurry, pointing out that the 
afternoon was the proper time for visiting. He gave 
up this aggressive tone on Mrs. Galer acquaint- 
ing him with her desire; recognising that the visitor 
differed from the usual type of callers, he asked her 
not to mind waiting a bit whilst he sent word to the 
governor. Would she step into this side-room, and 
would she care to see the newspaper? Nothing much 
in it, apart from a rumour that the poor old Queen 
did not feel quite up to her usual mark; probably 
not true, said the warder, but if true, it only showed 
royalty had to face trouble like the rest of us. She 
tried to read the war news, but the printed words 
would not remain still; she looked through at the 
barred pen where visitors saw friends. Relief came 
when the door of the small room opened, and the 
governor appeared to interrogate, to stroke his 
white, pointed beard, and say he would see. Pre- 
sently a warder came to conduct her. The way was 
not far, but it seemed like several miles; around 
buildings and across the triangular parade ground. 
The warder told her that the small yellow-bricked 
building was the mortuary. 

‘Visitor’—announcement at the top of the stairs 
at a door marked ‘Prisoners, that had an outer 
protection of iron bars—‘for Armytage!’ 

The little woman felt too nervous to use all of her 
ordinary powers of observation; noticed only that 
the wooden floor was bare excepting for narrow strips 
of cocoanut matting up the centre with branch lines 
going off between the beds on either side. Windows 
protected outside by high, spiked iron bars. On the 
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walls, where she expected to see texts, framed lists 
headed ‘Rules and Regulations’; over the occupied 
beds, where faces on pillows looked at her curiously 
and eagerly, blue diet cards with small white cards 
gave written information. A mixed scent of clean 
soap and medicine. At one of the bedsa male nurse 
arguing firmly. A few self-sympathetic groans. 
On a wooden box some printed cards headed ‘ Things 
a Christian Ought to Know.’ 

‘Here we are!’ said the assistant warder. ‘Here 
to the left. Not more than five minutes, because 
he’s in rather a Just round behind this 
screen.’ 

The head on the pillow resembled the other heads 
which had looked at her on the way down the main- 
line of cocoanut matting; hair cut so close that the 
blue skin showed beneath; beard clipped. The 
captain’s eyes were nearly closed, and it was not 
until she touched the hand outside the coverlet that 
a light in his eyes showed that he recognised her. 

‘I suppose,’ said the assistant warder, ‘you can’t 
oblige me, ma’am, with such a thing as a pipeful 
of tobacco. No?’ Slightly disappointed. ‘Only 
wondered whether you’d got any about you. It’s 
the one thing we have to look specially after when 
visitorscome. Goon talking; don’t mind me.’ He 
stepped back. 

‘Come to see you, captain,’ she said, controlling 
her voice. ‘Whatever made you get ill?’ 

‘Mere thoughtlessness, he said, with an effort to 
assume his old manner. ‘One can’t remember 
everything, Mrs. Galer.’ 
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‘You’ll soon pull round. Any one else been to 
see you?’ 

‘There is no one else whom I wanted to see.’ 
He tried to give an inclination of the head. ‘Hope 
you did not mind being called my sister ?’ 

‘ Aren’t there any of your real rel’tives you’d like 
to get the governor * He frowned, and she did 
not finish the inquiry. 

‘I’ve been thinking over my life, he said, turning 
his eyes away from her and speaking slowly, ‘ whilst 
I’ve been herein this not very cheerful place. Trying 
to find excuses for myself, and I have experienced 
some difficulty in doing so. Seems a shame to have 
dragged you all the way down from London just to 
tell youthis,” His face took suddenly a tired, absent 
look, his forehead became damp; Mrs. Galer gripped 
his hand, gave him time to recover, and prompted 
him when he was ready to speak again. He 
apologised. ‘This is—this is my excuse,’ he went 
on. She had to bend now in order to hear him; the 
officer in the corner of the screen glanced around. 
‘I have never really found my equal. I was below 
my own people; far belowthem. If you had known 
my sisters you wouldn’t shake your head like that. 
And then somehow the people I came to mix with— 
but that was my own fault, you understand—were 
below me. And between the two I came what is 
commonly termed a : 

‘A cropper!’ she suggested quietly. 

‘Exactly!’ 

‘Can't be helped, captain, she said encourag- 
ingly, ‘and perhaps all this is meant for your 
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good. For what we know it may be a blessing 
in disguise.’ 

‘The disguise, if I may say so, is sufficiently 
complete.’ 

‘Ah, but, captain, we’ve got to look at these 
things the right way round. Why, when you 
come out of this place, nobody will recognise 
you.’ 

‘That’s true!’ 

‘You'll be able to begin life afresh, and you can 
be right away from those Islington people, and if 
there’s anything I can do to help, I will. The 
business is getting on like one o’clock. Four new 
customers last week, and good ones too, with grown- 
up families. And the chance of a big boarding- 
house custom. And Sidney, you’d never believe 
what a clever boy he is; knows foreign languages 
by now. So that, as I say i 

‘I believe I shall trespass on your good nature 
to some extent.’ 

‘Right!’ said Mrs. Galer heartily. 

‘I want you to do me a great service. I want 
you, if you will, to look after the funeral.’ 

‘Whose, captain?’ 

‘Mine, he said. 

She rose and turned her head and looked at the 
letter and figures on the card at the head of his 
bed. Wondered vaguely what the letter meant, 
and whether it indicated commendation. The 
officer coughed, and she sat down again. 

‘Thought you’d guess,’ remarked the captain in 
his even voice. ‘Fact of the matter is, I’m rather 
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worse than they think. And you’re the only friend 
I shall see from the outside world.’ 

‘I’m glad,’ she said quietly—‘ glad you call me 
your friend.’ 

‘What I wanted to say to you was this. That, he 
passed a trembling hand over his closely-cut hair 
—‘that you are the best woman I ever met. That’s 
all. Don’t mind going now,do you? Thank you 
ever so much. Good-bye, and Heaven—makes one 
begin to think about Heaven—Heaven bless you!’ 

She wanted to say something, but he turned 
away, and the officer came forward. She kissed 
her hand and laid it on the captain’s head; then 
she nodded to the man, and he conducted her out 
on to the narrow line of cocoanut matting. She 
looked back at the last moment, but the captain 
had not moved; the male nurse was going in the 
direction of the bed. 

There being a choice of stations she took the 
nearer, and it seemed in accord with the day that 
she should lose her train; a porter, who made her 
wish for the comforting presence of Ballard, took 
some time in pointing out to her that she might 
have caught it if (first) she had started earlier, or 
(second) if she had walked more quickly. The 
porter remarked that at any rate she was in good 
time for the next train, and asked if she lived in 
London. On receiving her reply, he inquired 
whether she had ever run across a lady named 
Richards, a cousin of his, in service Bayswater way, 
wherever that was, and on Mrs. Galer confessing 
that this fortune had not been hers, the porter gave 
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a slow look of artfulness, as one who had discovered 
by cross-examination a flaw which destroyed the 
value of the whole of the evidence. The little 
woman took opportunity to escape, and started on 
a walking match against herself up and down the 
platform, going rapidly in order to avoid the pain 
of thinking. She wanted to get back and talk to 
Milly’s boy ; there seemed no one else in whom she 
could confide. 

At the junction, where she had to change, there 
was only just time to rush across and prevent a 
ticket-collector from locking the door of a compart- 
ment, and, despite his protests, jump in. 

‘Can’t quite place you,’ confessed Mrs. Galer. 
She looked across at the young man in the corner, 
who was rubbing his hand over his short sandy 
beard, looked also at the two uniformed warders 
who accompanied him. ‘You have the advantage 
of me.’ 

‘First time for a long while I’ve had the advan- 
tage of anybody, he growled. ‘Try the name of 
Robert. ’Ave a shot at the name of Coates.’ 

‘Wherever you been all this time?’ asked Mrs. 
Galer, without offering her hand. ‘We thought 
you were dead.’ 

‘Got too much respect for meself!’ 

‘You’re looking well.’ 

‘He’s been leading a healthy life,’ interposed one 
of the warders. ‘Been well looked after, and able 
to keep nice regular hours.’ 

‘Got into trouble then, did you?’ 

‘Have I ever done anything else?’ demanded 
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Bob Coates strenuously. ‘’Aven’t I always been 
in hot water? ’Aven’t my footsteps been always 
dogged by desaster, and fate, and what not? Why, 
I reckon I ought to be looked on as a object of 
pity more than compassion.’ 

‘Don’t make a row, ordered the warder. ‘No 
business to talk at all by rights.’ 

‘Not make a row? Why, what am I to make, 
then? All very well for you to talk, but you just 
put yourself for a moment in my place.” The 
warders declined in the most definite manner. 
‘I’ve had to keep quiet for some considerable 
space of time, and if you think I’m not going to 
take full advantage of me opportunities you’re 
making the biggest error you ever made in the 
‘ole course of your existence. And that’s saying 
a lot.’ 

‘He’ll be out in a few weeks, ma’am,’ explained 
one of the warders. ‘We’re just taking him back to 
Pentonville to finish up.’ 

‘All this time,’ she remarked, ‘ you ’ve neglected to 
ask after baby.’ 

‘Didn’t know you’d got one.’ 

‘I mean yours, Yours and poor Milly’s.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Bob Coates, with sudden illumination. 
I remember. Is she still alive?’ 

‘It’s a boy, you horrible man.’ 

‘That’s right, he said resignedly. ‘Call me 
names. It’s easy enough,’ he gulped, and drew his 
arrow-marked sleeve across his eyes pathetically, 
‘easy enough to kick a man when he’s down.’ 

“You deserve worse treatment than that,’ she 
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declared heatedly. ‘You’re nothing more nor less 
than a disgrace.’ 

‘Listen to what she’s saying of, he urged, address- 
ing the warders, ‘because likely as not I shall make 
a law case out of this.’ 

‘ You’re the kind of person that ought to go out of 
the world be rights,’ went on the little woman wrath- 
fully, ‘because you’re no good to the world and no- 
body in the world wants you. You’re an incubus, 
that’s what you are!’ 

‘She talks about my using language,’ whined Mr. 
Coates to his companions, ‘’ark at her.’ 

‘Best thing you can do is not to show your face 
anywhere where it’s known. There’s some women- 
folk near us who remember you and the way you left 
poor Milly and her baby boy, and : 

‘Is he like me at all?’ asked Bob Coates, with an 
uneasy effort to give a new turn to the conversation. 
‘Does he resemble me in any way?’ 

‘Hope not!’ 

‘T reckon it’s a bit rough on a man,’ he said, shak- 
ing his head desolately, ‘that after he’s got into 
trouble, and he’s nearly served his time, that almost 
the first person he meets, instead of saying how 
pleased she is to see him 

‘Goo’ gracious!’ cried the little woman vehe- 
mently, ‘I’m not pleased to see you. I never 
wanted to see you again. Nobody ever wanted to 
see you again,’ 

The warders said that all this talking had better 
stop now. 

‘I'll call round and see you, Mrs. Galer, some time. 
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Soon as I come out and I’ve had time to settle down 
and look about a bit.’ . 

‘Better wait till you’re invited.’ 

‘I’ve never been a one to stand on etiquette,’ said 
Bob Coates. ‘ Besides, I want to see that that boy 
of mine’s being brought up properly. I look forward 
to him to be the breadwinner when his poor father is 
past work.’ 

‘You wouldn’t dare!’ 

‘Oh, wouldn’t I?’ he remarked acutely. The 
warders gave a definite look. ‘You don’t seem to 
recognise that a parent’s got his rights as well as 
his duties!’ 


CHAPTER. XIX 


HEY said in Kimmer Street that she had taken 

a bigger mouthful than she could manage to 
swallow. Ambition, said Kimmer Street, enlarging 
the argument whilst waiting for a second cup of tea, 
ambition was all very well in itself, kept within 
bounds something could be said for it, but ambition 
that refused to be controlled by reins and ran away 
with its driver (she had just ordered two new vans), 
could mean nothing but disaster and bankruptcy 
and ruin, and goodness only knew what. Thus did 
Kimmer Street, in its wisdom, account for a new 
look of seriousness worn by Mrs. Galer, and a new 
habit of standing for a few moments at the door 
of the office, and looking across the roadway at 
nothing. The girl in the florist’s in Rosoman Street, 
treasuring a now elderly grievance of having sup- 
plied a ten-and-sixpenny wreath and not being per- 
mitted to know its last destination, still complained 
bitterly when opportunity arose, pointing out to 
other customers that things had indeed come to a 
pretty pass if ske could not be intrusted with a 
secret, and this, frequently repeated, added to the 
general sense of injury. Part of the new steam 
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corner shop had for some time borne the painted 
intimation— 


BRANCH OFFICE 


There Janie Wills sat at a desk, if you please, 
with a pen over each ear and a fore-finger stained 
with ink ; her exhibition of masterfulness with Mrs. 
Galer away at the new place was shocking to con- 
template; a day girl engaged to assist in looking 
after Milly’s boy, and discourage a natural gift on 
the part of that youth for finding mischief, trembled 
in her buttoned boots whenever Janie’s voice was 
raised ; never was this governing spirit more in- 
sistent than when Johnnie Leadbetter called to 
read. to his old grandfather—now christened by 
bitterly disappointed relatives ‘Kind Words’—or to 
bring his own grown-up weekly parcel; it was 
reported of Johnnie amongst his colleagues that the 
wearing of clean collars and cuffs had become with 
him a perfect hobby. 

Just as Kimmer Street, having enjoyed for some 
time the luxury of complaining of Mrs. Galer’s 
cheerfulness, took exception to her occasional 
moments of abstraction, so, having found in her 
presence a good subject for reproaches, they now 
felt injured because of her absence. The new steam 
laundry, a long, plain building, made a good step 
every week towards perfection and demanded an 
increasing amount of her time. The staff of girls 
trebled, and nothing but acuteness enabled her to 
keep up the fine flower of her staff and rid herself 
of the weeds; the rejected went about declaring 
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that rather than work with such a slave-driver, they 
would give up laundry work and go into domestic 
service; the best became affected by Mrs. Galer’s 
pride in the business, and showed signs of conceit 
when they arrived each morning and saw the new 
vans with horses in line at the entrance; the vans 
had on each side the words ‘The Victoria Laundry,’ 
and at the back the words, ‘What We Say We Do, 
We Do Do.’ She still had a preference for un- 
married assistants; they were not so reliable as 
the married, but they were brighter. The girls 
liked Mrs. Galer, and the one or two men feared 
her; the engine-room attendant, a grimy person, 
announced the discovery that she knew a lot. The 
only thing said against her privately was that you 
never knew when she was likely to popin. She would 
go through the sorting-room, with its wicker baskets 
marked in black paint ‘ Galer, through the washing- 
room, where restless iron cylinders having been 
packed with clothes went round and reversed, look 
in at the hot drying-room, go upstairs to the long 
ironing-room, and having spoken to everybody and 
given orders, went out of the door through the office, 
and you might say to yourself with relief, ‘Well, now 
we can do what we like!’ but she would return on 
some pretext in less than a minute, and after a look 
around go again, saying to the forewoman that she 
would be back again directly, and then you might 
not see her perhaps for a couple of hours. But you 
could be sure that she was somewhere, working 
energetically on behalf of the business. Just before 
the new laundry reached the stage of completeness, 
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two civil-spoken, silk-hatted men called to see 
Mrs. Galer, introduced by the brothers at Willesden, 
and ventured to ask whether she could see her way 
to joining in an amalgamation consisting of three 
other businesses besides her own; they pencilled 
figures on the counter, arguing that it would be a fine 
thing for everybody, and, encouraged by the smile 
on Mrs, Galer’s face, confided news that where they, 
for their part, hoped to recoup themselves for the 
trouble they were taking, was to be in floating the 
concerns as a limited company; Mrs. Galer would 
have to help them by preparing a new set of books, 
giving a gratifying account of the profits of the last 
three years. Mrs. Galer listened to the end, and 
then asked whether they cared for a shower-bath of 
soap-suds; they left at once, remarking, in dis- 
couraged tones, that in matters of finance women 
were hopeless. 

Sidney wrote to say that he would endeavour to 
come up for the formal opening, but he had been 
greatly pressed with special study, and little time 
now remained ; this was his last year; necessary, 
therefore, that he should make the most of it. These 
admirable sentiments partially satisfied Mrs. Galer, 
but she wrote again, and Janie Wills addressed 
another envelope, and Sidney was informed that his 
speech was being anticipated with interest; it would 
be a great disappointment if he failed to come. 
This proved to be the right kind of fly to use, for he 
wired at once to say that he would come and make 
a speech, bringing with him one Bashford. Where- 
upon Mrs. Galer centred all her attention and all 
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her efforts on suitable preparations, and rumour 
passing news around of these and using, as always, 
the multiplication table, many girls applied to be 
taken on as supernumeraries, but a few definite in- 
quiries forced them into admissions, and they were 
sent away promptly. A reporter from the local 
paper called to collect information, and every girl 
bought a copy of the newspaper on the following 
Friday, because it referred to them as a bevy 
of attractive young damsels; the impressionable 
reporter went so far as to defy Greece in the olden 
days to produce their equal (which, when one came 
to think of it, was not such a daring challenge as 
one might consider at first sight), and wrote that 
in these times, with the immigrant alien taking 
possession of entire boroughs of London, it was 
something to remember with pride that here we 
remained English; this he held to be due to the 
circumstance that we still had men and women with 
the (a long string of compliments) possessed by Mrs. 
Galer. The little woman inquired of a calender 
girl who had worked in Soho the meaning of the 
word bonhomie, and on receiving the information, 
remarked (and the gifted translator agreed) that it 
was not true to say of her that she was stout, and 
even if it had been, it would have been more polite 
and tactful not to have printed the information. 
Still, all this public notice was gratifying. 

Each girl was invited by card to bring either one 
brother or one gentleman friend, the marrieds to 
bring husbands; the elders warned the more youthful 
to exercise care in selection, a single rowdy person 
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being capable of spoiling the evening and interfering 
with the pleasure of the well-behaved. Any nervous- 
ness on this point disappeared on the night so soon 
as the guests began to arrive. Whether that they 
were in the suits usually reserved for Sunday, whether 
that they were being brought as the guests of ladies, 
whether they were chilled by sight of long tables 
set out in the ironing-room (the machines shifted to 
the wall and a screen hiding the stove), or hint of 
aristocracy furnished by the cigar resting by the 
side of alternate plates—whatever the cause, the 
fact soon appeared evident that a milder-mannered 
set of young men never sat down to a public enter- 
tainment. So that presently, after coffee had been 
cleared away and the large dishes removed that had 
contained sandwiches, the girls had to goad them 
into conversation. 

‘Wake up sleepy’ead! What’s the matter with 
you?’ 

‘Don’t be frightened to talk to me, I shan’t eat 
you,’ 

‘You ave a chatterbox! Why you’ve said nearly 
three words and a ’alf since you first comein. You'll 
wear your face out if you talk so much.’ 

‘Anything disagreed with you?’ 

Mrs. Galer hurried up and down between the long 
tables, anxious concerning the success of what the 
reporter in his notebook had already decided to call 
an inaugural banquet; and did her best to assist the 
girls in arousing their companions by saying, ‘Come 
come, now, no flirting!’ but this affected reproach 
seemed but to send the youths into a deeper 
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melancholy. Miss Jeffrey’s Mr. Grimsteed had 
charged himself with the duty of providing the 
musical part of the entertainment, promising to 
engage the finest talent that could be obtained ata 
certain sum per head, to cover, as he termed it 
euphemistically, travelling expenses; it appeared 
later that some of the best singers in the borough of 
Finsbury, having obtained this sum from Grimsteed 
beforehand, had persuaded themselves that the 
transaction might at that point be taken as closed. 
Sidney and his friend Bashford were not due until 
eight o’clock; Mrs. Galer hoped to goodness the 
guests would bestir themselves before that hour 
arrived, otherwise the speeches would be received 
in silence, and her Sidney might be disappointed ; 
she felt particularly anxious that he should take 
the first steps to-night in making himself popular 
with the staff. Mrs. Galer’s quick mind decided 
something must be done; looking round, she de- 
cided swiftly what the something should be. 

‘Drop that!’ 

The tall girl, assisting with the air of an 
aristocrat making her first acquaintance with the 
working classes, obeyed at once; contents of the 
tray smashed on the floor; portions of cups and 
saucers and plates rolled in a distracted way, every 
piece searching for its fellow. The guests stood 
up to witness the results of the disaster; even the 
morose young men yelled with amusement at the 
sight of Janie Wills’s astonished countenance. 

‘Whatever made you tell me to do it ?’ inquired 
the girl as they picked up the fragments. 

s 


\ 
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‘Takes an accident to make some people laugh,’ 
replied Mrs. Galer. ‘They'll be all right now.’ 

The little woman had reason; the thaw set in. 
Up and down the table couples told each other 
delightedly how the incident had occurred ; young 
men rose from their seats, and gave an imitation of 
the way in which Janie had let the tray slip; young 
women held sides and said, exhaustedly, that they 
would willingly give threepence to see it happen 
again. At this moment, Grimsteed appeared with 
the first detachment of the men whom he called by 
the general title of five bobbers; a swollen-faced lad 
(who could vamp the accompaniment to any tune, 
with occasional runs to decorate the simplicity of 
the accompaniment which proved to the audience 
that he was a born musician), sat at the pianoforte 
up at the end where the hand-starching was usually 
done, and Grimsteed himself, before going on to the 
Agricultural Hall, sang a bass song about a man in 
a coal mine with a refrain and a last line of notes 
going deliberately deep and deeper, so that listening 
you said to yourself, ‘Well, he can’t possibly go 
lower, and each time Grimsteed found a deeper 
note, finishing when you had begun to feel reckless 
and to give up guessing where he would stop, with 
a note so deep that it gave no sound at all. The 
guests listened open-mouthed with amazement; 
when they recognised that the last note of the last 
chorus had come, they slapped the tables enthusi- 
astically, and the girls screamed 

‘Engcore!’ 

But Grimsteed only bowed, waved a hand in the 
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direction of waiting singers, pointed to the clock, 
bowed again, blew a kiss to the ladies, saying, ‘Share 
that amongst you!’ and finally jumped from the 
platform. 

‘Don’t you feel proud of him?’ 

Miss Jeffrey, who had come in, shook her head 
in answer to Mrs. Galer’s question. ‘I reelly don’t 
know, said the dressmaker desolately, ‘whether it’s 
safe to marry a gifted man.’ 

‘You take what you can get and be thankful.’ 

‘All very well for you to talk,’ said Miss Jeffrey ; 
‘you don’t know what love is.’ 

‘Ladies,’ shouted one of the singers, ‘kind per- 
mission, beg submit, written specially for me, en- 
titled “ Ain’t it peculiar!”’ In an undertone to the 
swollen-faced pianist: ‘Ready when you are, Sam!’ 

This was what they wanted. This was better 
even than the smashing of cups and saucers. A 
song with a chorus that could be learnt at the first 
hearing, a song roared in a voice which filled the 
room. By the second verse girls and young men 
had caught the way of it, and their heads back, they 
chanted the refrain to the ceiling :— 

‘When you are courting a fair young girl, 
Ain’t it sing—u—lar, 
Your brain all at once seems to be in a whirl 
All on account of a fair young girl. 
Oh, ain’t it, 
Ain’t it, 
Ain’t it, 
Ain’t it peculiar !’ 

Mrs. Galer, the success of her party now assured, 

nodded happily to the rhythm of the songs as one 
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followed another; it startled her presently—when 
every voice was lifted in an exceptionally enticing 
chorus, sent to the roof through the smoke of cigars— 
to see at the top of the staircase her boy, her Sidney ; 
in the excitement she had nearly forgotten him. 
She ran down between the tables. 

‘My dear boy!’ she cried, ‘my own dear boy!’ 

‘Mother, mother,’ he protested; ‘really! Allow me,’ 
he said precisely, ‘to introduce my friend Bashford.’ 

‘Pretty well?’ asked Mrs. Galer agreeably. 
‘You ’ve brought a fine night with you.’ 

Bashford appeared to be one of those youths who 
do not speak without due premeditation, and he 
took off his glasses now and rubbed them carefully 
with his handkerchief. 

‘Bashford,’ went on Sidney (he had acquired a 
new voice, and his mother looked up at him wonder- 
ingly), ‘is going to make a special study of social 
questions later on, and I thought, or rather he 
thought, that he might find something to interest 
him here to-night.’ 

‘Tolerably well,’ said Bashford, having decided 
that there could be no great harm in giving the 
information. ‘Not more than tolerably. A slight 
cold, perhaps, that affects the head.’ 

‘So long as you keep it off the chest,’ said Mrs. 
Galer briskly. ‘Best thing when you find a cold 
coming on is to put your feet straight into mustard 
and hot water. Get your mother to put the kettle 
on and : 

‘IT think we might look over the establishment. 
Bashford, you have your notebook?’ 
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‘But no pencil, complained the tall youth. 

‘Here you are, said Mrs. Galer. ‘I always carry 
One just ’ere. You’re going to speak a few words 
to them presently, Sidney ?’ 

‘I shall not be more than twenty minutes’ He 
looked at the excited, noisy gathering. 

‘You'll stay longer than that?’ 

‘I mean that my address will not take longer 
than that.’ 

‘Oh, my dear! They’ll never listen.’ He smiled 
with the air of one who knew better. ‘Some one’s 
going to propose my health, and what I thought 
was that you might answer. On behalf of the firm, 
you understand.’ 

‘The general trend of my discourse,’ remarked 
Sidney, ‘ will be directed to the question of co-opera- 
tion.’ 

‘There,’ said Bashford, ‘there I am afraid you and 
I, Galer, are not exactly at one. I shall have to 
make my position clear.’ 

‘What?’ cried Mrs. Galer, ‘are you, too 
Oh, my gracious!’ 

She found a lamp, of which Bashford, a well- 
mannered youth, offered to take charge, but she 
would not hear of this, declaring herself used to 
carrying things, and she conducted them away 
from the chattering voices—everybody talking now 
and nobody caring to listen—and through the 
various rooms of the new building. Recovered 
her spirits in pointing out the big ledgers in the 
office, with red-ink figures, and a number for 
every customer; the starching boxes, the sullied 
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table-cloths that had just come in, and the pile of 
pure white table-cloths that were going out, the 
ironing-machines for collars and for shirts; any fears 
that she had entertained disappeared when she saw 
that Sidney was giving all his attention. Bashford, 
his friend, busied himself with pencil and notebook, 
occasionally asking a question when the London 
accent clouded the information. 

‘It must,’ said Bashford politely, ‘be a source of 
great pride to you, Mrs. Galer, to think that you 
have carried through this enterprise so success- 
fully.’ 

‘Lots to be done yet.’ 

‘My mother,’ said Sidney, patting her shoulder, 
‘is a wonderful little person.’ 

‘Uncle of mine, said Bashford, ‘afterwards 
married Lady Cranson, once tried his hand at this 
sort of thing, in an amateur way, up at Notting 
Dale, and came the most fearful smash you ever 
saw in the whole course of your existence.’ 

‘Perhaps he was clever at politics or something. 
Shall we be getting back? I expect they’re all 
keen to get the speechmaking over. Feel nervous, 
dear?’ 

‘Used to find something like hesitation,’ answered 
her son, ‘when I was less experienced. But not 
now.’ 

‘7’m ail of a tremble,’ she confessed. 

They were at the patriotic stage at the long tables, 
and this a deaf person could have recognised, for 
there was a defiant look on every face, the pianist 
was striking the keys aggressively. 
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‘So long as the flag waves blithely in the breeze, 
So long as hist’ry lasts that has been written. 

The one who can conquer on the land and on the seas, 
Is the noble-minded, true-’earted Briton.’ 


They gave the last chorus twice, and then sat back 
in their chairs, scarlet with pride and self-satisfac- 
tion. <A few of the senior girls cried for order, and 
the forewoman took from the side pocket of her skirt 
a leaf which had been torn from a memorandum- 
book, ‘I think,’ said the forewoman, taking for some 
reason an aggrieved tone, ‘that we ought not to 
dream of breaking up without telling Mrs. Galer—’ 

Loud cheering. 

—‘Without telling Mrs. Galer what a nice even- 
ing she’s given us, and how much we are obliged to 
her for so doing.’ The forewoman sat down, but, 
reminded of an omission, stood up again quickly. 
‘Forgot to mention that of course we’re very glad to 
see Master Sidney, our future governor, amongst us. 
Some of us knew him when he wore knickerbockers, 
and There!’ said the forewoman regretfully 
to her neighbours ; ‘knew I should go and say some- 
thing I ought not to.’ 

The two young men declared there was no neces- 
sity for Mrs. Galer to see them to the station, but 
the little woman insisted on doing so, urging a 
desire on her part for fresh air; she found some 
difficulty in accommodating herself to the step until 
she hit upon the device of taking two to their one. 
Sidney, flushed with the excitement that oratory 
brings, remarked that he had intended to speak a 
word to Janie Wills; perhaps his mother would 
make his apologies. Bashford inquired whether 
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they always hummed ‘ We won’t go home till morn- 
ing’ when listening to speeches ; surely unnecessary 
to select occasions of the kind for the rehearsal of 
farmyard imitations. Mrs. Galer replied that it was 
a way they had, and too much importance should 
not be placed upon it. 

‘ They listened to you, Sidney,’ she remarked, look- 
ing up at her son as they went along the pavement. 
People saluted her here and there with a wave 
of the hand, and stopped to look after her; she 
hoped they recognised that Sidney was her boy, 
not Bashford. Gentlemanly young fellow, Bashford, 
but not, so to speak, in the same town with her 
Sidney. ‘They scarcely made any row whilst you 
were talking.’ 

‘Wish you’d teach them to put the hand in front 
of the mouth when they yawn.’ 

‘And you seemed to say everything you wanted 
to say so clear and distinct.’ 

‘There was one omission, said he. ‘Can’t think 
how it was I managed to forget to make a reference 
to it. The woman spoke of me rather absurdly as 
their future governor; I meant to have corrected 
that impression. Don’t you come any further.’ 

She stopped with a gasp. Looked up at the 
name on the side road curiously, although she knew 
it quite well. Went a few steps after they had 
gone, and stopped. 

I shall begin to think,’ she said to herself, her 
hand at her lips, ‘that God doesn’t mean to be kind 
to me.’ 


CHAPTER XX 


N a bitterly cold day of February old Lead- 
better (a patient whose many vagaries had 

made young doctors look aged, and whose continu- 
ance of life was considered by some of his elderly 
colleagues as amounting to the proportions of a 
swindle) took a change. Clerkenwell and London, 
and Great Britain, and half the world were mourn- 
ing; Kimmer Street had every blind down ; on the 
closed doors of the receiving-office of the Victoria 
Steam Laundry a card tacked with a deep black 
border, the words written by Janie Wills, after tearful 
consultation with her mistress. Above the coloured 
portrait in the shop acrape bow had been pinned. 
Mrs. Galer and Miss Jeffrey set out before it was 
light, and walking all the way to Hyde Park—the 
little woman thought, but did not speak, of the 
captain—secured good places on the pedestal of the 
Achilles statue, and waited there until the stately 
procession, with its white-draped gun-carriage, came 
and slowly went. The two lost themselves in the 
crowd, and found a very young policeman, who, 
challenged, admitted his identity, and became 
crimson of face on being obliged to admit inability 
to direct them. ‘You see Mrs. Galer,’ urged the 
young policeman, taking off his helmet and subbine 
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the inside of it with his handkerchief, ‘I’m a com- 
parative stranger.’ Fortunately there were colleagues 
of a more spacious experience, and one of these 
informed the two ladies; a short cut enabled them 
to find themselves back in Rosebery Avenue, and on 
the straight road for home. They told Janie Wills 
everything from start to finish, with a good word for 
the German Emperor. 

‘I was afraid I couldn’t like him,’ remarked Mrs. 
Galer, ‘but I find I do!’ 

Milly’s boy, shouldering his toy gun, marched 
round the sitting-room (used because the day was 
special), potting a few stray Boers, and declining to 
answer a word unless addressed as Lord Roberts. 
Mrs. Galer regretted once more that she had never 
taken opportunity of seeing the dear old lady alive, 
and Miss Jeffrey was bewailing her excess of loyalty 
in wearing a pair of new boots on the occasion, 
when the thump of Mr. Leadbetter’s stick came 
above the kitchen ceiling. The sound appeared less 
insistent, less commanding than usual. 

‘T’ll go!’ said Mrs. Galer. ‘And I shan’t say a word 
to the old gentleman about it, because he’ll only pass 
some remark, and then I shall lose me temper.’ 

‘I like your idea of losing temper,’ said Janie 
Wills satirically. ‘You’re so much out of practice 
that you’re little better than an amateur.’ 

‘Make her find out, Miss Jeffrey, who we saw as 
we were trying to make our way home! 

‘Not my Johnnie?’ 

‘Guessed it,’ said Mrs, Galer amusedly, ‘ guessed it 
in once!’ 
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‘In his uniform?’ 

Mr. Leadbetter demanded from his bed whether 
there were no noises of any kind in the street, or 
whether it was that he had suddenly become deaf. 
Instructed on this point, he inquired the true reason, 
adding that it seemed high time some one aroused 
the workers ; appeared to him that during the years 
he had been lying there the place had been becom- 
ing quieter every day. 

‘Clerkenwell isn’t what it was,’ said the old patient 
gloomily. ‘To remember it as I remember it when 
it took the lead in every political question of the 
day, and to see it as it is now ! Bless my soul, 
you wouldn’t believe it was the same place. When 
I helped Bradlaugh to draw up the proclamation in 
sixty-seven, Clerkenwell was Clerkenwell.’ 

Mrs. Galer, unable to endure this criticism of the 
neighbourhood, found herself compelled to give 
explanation. She had long since determined, she 
said, never to mention a certain name again in his 
presence, but since he had raised the question, he 
must listen, and listen quietly, and then the whole 
matter could be put away, and not referred to 
again. 

‘Last Tuesday?’ asked the old man, when Mrs. 
Galer had finished. 

‘ She’d been ill for some days.’ 

‘Why wasn’t I told?’ He sat up in bed. 

‘There you go, getting excited! Whatever was 
the use of telling you? You couldn’t have done 
anything for the poor dear, and, holding the opinions 
you do, I suppose you wouldn’t if you could.’ 
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The old man looked hard at a portrait of Garibaldi 
on the wall. Mrs. Galer measured his medicine care- 
fully, with her thumb-nail at the dividing mark. 

‘She and I,’ he began slowly,‘she and I were 
born in the same year.’ 

‘You ought to have considered it an honour,’ 

‘In the very same year. I was seventeen when 
she came to the throne. Looking back, looking 
back on it all, I can remember a lot of hard words 
I used against her and her family, and, slapping 
the counterpane, ‘I meant ’em at the time. I was 
as advanced as any one in my opinions. I never 
allowed any one to go in front of me. Odger use to 
say to me 

‘Mind you drink that all up.’ 

‘In this, he quoted, holding the wine-glass, ‘in 
this I bury all unkindness. He gave the empty 
glass to Mrs. Galer. ‘There’s an end of it. I’ve 
outlived her, and I meant to outlive her, and now I 
take back everything !’ 

‘ All you’ve said against the Royal Family?’ she 
cried delightedly. 

‘All!’ he declared, with solemnity. ‘ All that I’ve 
ever said against any individual member. All that 
I ve ever said against the system.’ 

‘I would have given anything, said Mrs. Galer, 
‘if only you could have made up the quarrel before 
she went. But I s’pose that wasn’t to be!’ 

Kimmer Street nodded its head and said an 
approving word for Providence on noting that follow- 
ing this declaration, old Leadbetter’s health, which 
had remained stationary for years, began to improve, 
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Kimmer Street said here came additional proof of 
the value of the saying that there was no harm in 
keeping a civil tongue in your head. His aggrieved 
relatives did not conceal their annoyance with his 
methods, and when he walked, with the assistance 
of his grandson, Johnnie, so far as Northampton 
Square, the few of his remaining contemporaries 
sent memory back, and bewailing loudly their wasted 
sixpences, said he must not expect that they were 
going to buy wreaths for him continually day after 
day ; that, indeed, having once offered him a token 
of respect of which he had not availed himself, he 
had no right to expect anything further in the shape 
of floral tributes. A young lord with advanced 
opinions called one afternoon, and the old Republi- 
can, instead of furnishing him with hints which would 
enable him to step out ahead from other adventur- 
ous political bloods on his side, gave serious words 
on the uselessness of expecting support from the 
average Londoner, and advised him to get rid of 
a stammer. The young lord took tea with Mrs. 
Galer, and assured her on his word of honour that 
her cake was the most delicious he had ever tasted ; 
the little woman could never afterwards be sure 
whether or not she ought to blame herself for 
allowing the youth to go away under the incorrect 
impression that it was home-made. He knew the 
college where Sidney was now bringing studies to 
an end, and gave Milly’s boy a kiss on the top of the 
curly hair, receiving in acknowledgment of treat- 
ment a butting at the waistcoat. Mrs. Galer, proud 
of the honour done to her house, remarked that lords 
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after all, seemed very much like other people, only 
more pleasant in their manner, and pointed out 
to Janie Wills the inaccuracies often to be found in 
works of fiction ; Janie Wills devoted for some weeks 
so much of her conversation to the incident of the 
call—‘ Let me show you how he shook hands witn 
me’—that Johnnie Leadbetter began, in spite of 
his official position, to consider the advisability of 
remodelling his views in regard to the usefulness of 
the Upper House, and quoted a text from the Bible 
with gloomy approval. Janie Wills promptly re- 
torted with an inquiry, in reply to which Johnnie 
Leadbetter was forced to admit that he himself had 
never learned how to spin. 

Mrs. Galer, with a banking account and a cheque- 
book, nevertheless preserved her earlier habits of 
considering, in regard to most new expenditures, 
whether they could be afforded; but just as there 
was no hesitation in sending remittances to Sidney, 
so there were no half-measures taken so soon as 
Milly Coates’s boy was ready to take instruction. 
He had made some efforts under the guidance of 
Janie, and could spell cat and dog without being 
quite sure which was which; could count up to 
twelve if not interrupted; had committed to heart 
the words of a brief recitation entitled ‘When I’m a 
great, big man,’ which he gave only on occasions 
when begged urgently not to do so. The little 
woman had determined that no time should be 
wasted, and, finding in a street off Goswell Road a 
brass plate on railings, announcing that the Misses 
Pilgrim held there a Kindergarten School for 
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Young Ladies and Gentlemen, called, and found two 
old maids so much astonished at the prospect of a 
new pupil that they became moved to tears; Mrs. 
Galer at once entered the name and paid the fees in 
advance; an extra sum represented the expenses of 
transport for collecting Master Coates daily and 
returning him. The boy, informed of these arrange- 
ments, announced a definite decision, and it was 
not until Mrs. Galer declared that under no possible 
circumstances should he now be allowed to go to 
Charles Street, and that, instead, he should wait 
until he were old enough for the Board school, that 
he gave in, and consented to look forward with calm 
to the work of acquiring knowledge. She still kept 
some of Sidney’s youthful garments, and these 
might have been used now; she decided, however, 
to give the boy an entirely new rig-out, and took him 
for this purpose to a superior shop in Upper Street, 
Islington,-where groups of fair-haired, well-dressed 
youngsters gazed fixedly out of the windows, invit- 
ing matrons to find here models for their children. 

‘And now,’ she said to the boy, as he prepared to 
walk out in his new suit, ‘now you look quite the 
gentleman.’ 

To mark the importance of the occasion he was 
taken to Burgess’s for cakes and a glass of milk, 
where he sat, a conceited, well-satisfied lad on a 
high stool, until Mrs. Galer detected in his eye the 
gaze of repletion. Close by was a penny wax-work 
show, and he urged Mrs. Galer that the top note 
should be placed on a memorable afternoon by a 
visit there ; Mrs. Galer, assuring him that her Sidney 
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had never, as a boy, been spoiled and petted in this 
way, took him to the turnstile that he might be 
permitted to enjoy a feast of public celebrities. 
She always declared it made her feel quite young 
again to take the boy out ; it recalled the days when 
Sidney had been small, and she felt more than re- 
paid for anything she did when the boy said prayers 
at night, and after making formal applications in 
a hasty, uninterested way, as one who doubted 
whether his requests would be granted—beginning 
with ‘Our Fa’v chart in’Eaven,’—laid stress on his 
appeal that dear Auntie Galer should be blessed. 
If, in addition to this, he spontaneously hugged 
her, then Mrs. Galer knew that she was, indeed, a 
lucky woman to be allowed thus to live early days 
over again. The boy drew her attention to the 
entrancing group in the window, which gave to an 
interested public a free sight of the ‘ Approaching 
Coronation.’ The King showed a nice sense of im- 
partiality by wearing a cocked hat with a frock- 
coated suit; the Archbishop had evidently been 
borrowed from the criminal department. 

‘Penny extra for the top floor, said the large 
woman in the pay-box. She put down her knife 
and fork, brought a head of tangled yellow hair, an 
affected voice and a scent of steak and onions to the 
arched space. 

‘ Half-price for the child?’ 

‘What next,’ demanded the woman haughtily. 
‘He can see as much as a grown-up, can’t he?’ 

‘Civility costs nothing,’ urged Mrs, Galer. 

‘Common sense is cheaper.’ 
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‘I expect, said Mrs. Galer as she paid the money, 
‘that you get your little worries here the same as 
people do in other businesses ?’ 

‘No, I don’t, retorted the large woman with 
obstinacy. ‘Don’t get any little worries at all. 
Wish I had some little worries. Mine are all large 
ones. And, what’s more, they’re my own seeking.’ 

‘That’s bad!’ 

‘I’m silly, said the other, now in full enjoyment 
of self-depreciation, ‘and every one who knows me 
says so. I’ve never realised when I was well off. 
Why, I can remember the time when I lived in the 
lap of luxury.’ The boy tugged at Mrs, Galer’s hand 
as hint that entertainment awaited them, but it 
was impossible to leave until the large woman had 
given a brief autobiographical sketch. Mrs. Galer 
recognised her now as the woman who had once, 
for a brief space, lived at Number Sixteen. ‘And 
when he kicked the bucket, as you would say, and 
left me the show, you might think I should have 
had the intelligence to know when I was sitting in 
aneasy-chair. Mightn’t you, now?’ 

Mrs. Galer gave a non-committal movement of 
the head. 

‘But no!’ with melancholy triumph; ‘not me, 
bless you. The very first lazy, lumbering lout that 
came along and asked me, off I went to church with 
him like a—like a Her attempts at finding an 
appropriate simile failed. 

‘Won't he work, ma’am ?’ 

‘He’ll do anything but that. And there’s no 
family unfortunately ; and no prospect.’ 
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‘Do you know that when I was first married 

‘I dare say,’ said the proprietress of the waxwork 
show, suddenly losing. interest in the conversation. 
‘Pass right through, please, and don’t block up the 
gangway. 

Figures lined the way to the back room; all with 
unwholesome complexions and straight hair, all 
leaning slightly forward, all with the air of wearing 
some one else’s clothes. Cuffs came well over un- 
convincing hands, and even dukes were content 
with shirt front. Pins took the place of buttons, 
and doubts that might well have been raised in 
regard to identity, were set at rest by the labels 
which each wore dependent from the neck. An 
eminent cricketer wore a straw hat coming well over 
the ears; an esteemed statesman seemed almost 
hidden in a silk hat. No other patrons in the room ; 
dim light afforded by the candle inside the repre- 
sentation of the latest eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
and an oil lamp hanging from the ceiling. 

‘Reelly couldn’t tell you, my dear,’ answered 
Mrs, Galer peering curiously. ‘It’s got no name 
on.’ The small boy pressed the inquiry, apparently 
under the impression that valuable information 
was being withheld from him. ‘Now don’t you 
begin to ask too many questions. Come along 
upstairs.’ : 

The exhibition appeared to be of a refined char- 
acter, consisting mainly of royalties, and a repre- 
sentation which Mrs. Galer thought unconvincing of 
his Majesty’s first Drawing-Room. The boy agreed, 
with some reluctance, to leave, and they descended. 
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‘Lemme be!’ wailed the boy. ‘Lemme be, I 
tell you! Auntie, auntie, auntie! He’s hurting of 
me!’ 

‘Put the boy down,’ said Mrs. Galer returning 
sharply. ‘Smack your own children if you like, but 
don’t you dare touch him!’ 

‘What did he give me a pinch for, then?’ 

©Tisn’t his fault that he took you for one of the 
figures; you shouldn’t be asleep here in the corner.’ 

‘Thought I recognised the voice,’ he said, coming 
into the light of the hanging oil-lamp. ‘Haven’t 
set eyes on you since we met last.’ 

‘ That,’ said Mrs. Galer, ‘was down at 

“’Ush!’ begged Bob Coates anxiously. ‘Don’t 
talk so loud and don’t talk so much. You women 
never know when to keep your mouths shut.’ 

‘We know when it’s necessary toopenthem. Are 
you leading a honest life?’ 

‘Honest,’ he said emphatically, ‘and dashed dis- 
agreeable. If this is what people call turning over a 
new leaf—Yes, you come pinching me again, my 
lad, that’sall. Ill treat you so that your own father 
won’t know you.’ 

‘His father don’t know him, as it is.’ She knew 
at once that she had spoken impetuously. Taking 
the boy’s hand she prepared to leave. 

“Alf a sec., cried Bob Coates. ‘There’s no’urry. 
We don’t close before ‘leven at night, and only four 
’alf pints allowed me between the hower of opening 
and hower of closing. I’m come down to some- 
ing!’ 

‘Good evening!’ 
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‘No you don’t. Of no, you don’t.” Interposing 
at the exit to the passage. ‘Am I right in assum- 
ing that this little ’ound who’s so ’andy with his 
pinches is my son?’ 

‘He’s Milly’s boy.’ 

‘Give us a kiss, said Bob Coates benevolently. 
‘Give your long lost father a kiss, and tell him 
how glad you are to meet him. Ah!’ with clumsy 
playfulness as the boy ran for protection to Mrs. 
Galer’s skirts. ‘JZ see you! ’Ootchy, kootchy! 
"Ere we go round the mulberry bush, the mulberry 
bush, the y 

‘Don’t sing to him,’ recommended Mrs. Galer, as 
the boy hung to her affrighted. ‘He’s behaving 
himself all right.’ 

‘I wasn’t singing. I was reciting.’ 

‘That’s worse.’ 

‘Don’t quite like his manner,’ complained Bob 
Coates after another effort to ingratiate himself by 
making a face at the boy. ‘’Tisn’t the attitude a 
kid ought to take up in regard to his only remaining 
parent. He hasn’t been brought up properly. Be 
rights he ought to fling hisself into my arms and 
fairly smother me with embraces.’ 

‘You ought to have been smothered long ago. 
Come along, dear.’ 

‘I’ll pay you out for that remark,’ cried Bob 
Coates, swinging his arm and hitting a new 
murderer. ‘Fancy anybody wishing I was dead. 
Why, it shows you’re nothing more nor less than 
Ene sh 

As Mrs, Galer put her hands over the boy’s ears 
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the woman came in from the pay-box and demanded 
to be informed concerning the trouble; ordered her 
husband, before receiving the information, to mode- 
rate his voice and get a broom and do some sweep- 
ing out; told Mrs. Galer that if people who came 
to see the show were not satisfied with it all they 
had to do was to get out into Upper Street with 
convenient despatch. Charge made for coming in 
certainly, but no charge made for going out. Bob 
Coates offered his defence in a plaintive, submissive 
voice. 

“You never told me you’d been married before.’ 

“My love!’ protested Bob Coates, ‘you never 
asked.’ 

‘But why couldn’t you have volunteered the 
information ?’ 

‘How many times,’ he urged pathetically, ‘how 
many times did you tell me when we was courting 
not to speak to you unless you spoke to me first? 
I try to do as you tell me and this is the result.’ 

‘I think you’ve got a very nice exhibition here,’ 
remarked Mrs. Galer, ‘and I’ve enjoyed it—to a 
certain extent—and now the boy and me must see 
about getting home.’ 

‘Let me look and find out whether I’ve got an 
odd farthing in the till,’ said the large woman, ‘for 
the little dear to buy some sweets with. Nice bright 
clean face. I rather like children.’ 

‘He has money of his own in his pocket, thank 
you, ma’am.’ 

‘Give your poor father a kiss, and come and see 
him again,’ said Bob Coates. 
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The boy had been told frequently that young 
people who said ‘shan’t’ stood little chance of 
going to heaven, but he decided to take the risk; 
and Mrs. Galer, as she hurried him out to the 
pavement, reproved him with less decision than 
usual. It was raining, and she stopped to open her 
umbrella in order to protect the boy and his new 
suit; in doing so she overheard the new Mrs. Coates 
say, in her high, aggrieved voice, ‘Well, why didn’t 
you think of it when she was here; run after her, do, 
you great gawk!’ and with a sudden fear in her 
mind she took the boy’s hand and walked quickly 
across the broad street. Looking back she saw Bob 
Coates at the entrance of the waxwork show gazing 
up and down anxiously; he turned up his coat 
collar and hurried in the direction of the ‘ Angel.’ 
She hastened also on her side; something seemed to 
tell her that if she could cross into St. John Street 
Road safely she would evade trouble; this was always 
an unlucky spot for her. The boy refused to go by 
a hoarding until he had received some explanation 
of the startling posters there, and this delayed her ; 
she lost sight of Bob Coates because of the interven- 
ing traffic of tramcars and omnibuses, She would 
take care not to bring the boy up in this direction 
again. He must never be allowed to go out without 
properescort. She could give orders that if his father 
called at any time, Coates should be told that the 
boy had gone away to the country. 

‘Don't lag, dear,’ she said imploringly, ‘we shall 
get so wet if we don’t hurry up.’ 

Not safe to let him go to the school again for a 
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while. Well to send him down to Ballard for a 
while so that the statement should possess the 
desirable element of truth; Ballard would be good 
to him, and it would do the boy no harm to have 
a taste of village life. Children of his age did not 
greatly mind where they were, providing they had 
enough to eat; it pained her to think that he might 
soon forget her. 

Near to the junction where City Road started its 
long career, and St. John Street Road went 
down one way and Goswell Road went off in 
another, and Pentonville Hill and Upper Street 
selected directions of their own, the rain, after 
deluding folk into the idea that it intended to be 
nothing but a shower, suddenly became frenzied, 
dashing down so that it spattered from the pave- 
ments; setting everybody off at a run, causing 
outside passengers to close umbrellas and hurry 
down for inside seats; awakening policemen 
out of their usual deliberate manner, and making 
them scamper in search of the rolled-up oil capes 
which can be left anywhere without risk of loss. 
Mrs. Galer and the boy returned and entered one of 
the entrances of the theatre, and, pressing through 
near to the box-office, congratulated themselves on 
their fortunate escape. The boy being lifted up that 
he might see the photographs of smiling ladies in 
frames, Mrs. Galer had to endeavour to inform him 
why they were not fully and completely apparelled ; 
the boy, deciding for himself, said that he expected 
they were just going to have a wash. 

‘No!’ She heard the voice of Bob Coates in the 
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crowd of people who packed the vestibule. ‘I wasn’t 
running away from my wife again, and I don’t want 
any of your snacks. Great pity some of you can’t 
forget and forgive’ The man to whom he was 
speaking made another suggestion. ‘And I wasn’t 
going to ’ave a glass on me own, neither. People 
can find a lot of things to say against me, but they 
can’t say I’m unsociable. Well, leave off chipping 
me, that’s all. I only ask to be left in peace.’ 

‘It’s all right, dear,’ whispered Mrs. Galer to 
the boy, ‘don’t you get frightened. He shan’t 
see us.’ 

‘If you must know,’ said Bob Coates, on the other 
making no further inquiry, ‘if not knowing is going 
to keep you awake at nights, I was running after a 
son of mine. The wife—my present wife, I mean— 
she’s fond of youngsters in her way, and, of course, 
it follows she ain’t got none. So we’re going to ’ave 
this kid to live with us and train him and bring him 
up properly in the way he should go.’ 

‘Don’t you cry, dear,’ she whispered again. ‘He 
shan’t come near you.’ 

The rain ceased, and the crowd went into the 
open. Trembling, she hugged the boy and waited 
a few minutes; then she determined to venture. 
The boy rubbed his eyes and in his shrill voice told 
Mrs. Galer that he was going to be as brave as a 
grown-up soldier. 

‘Got ye!’ cried Bob Coates. ‘Got ye at last, 
And a nice row I shall get into when I get back for 
being so long. Come along, kiddie!’ 

‘You’re never going to take him away from me. 
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I won’t let you take him. He’s my little pet. I 
can’t do without somebody to look after.’ 

‘Leggo of him !’ 

‘You shan’t touch him, I’m not going to let you! 
Constable! Oh, it’s you, sergeant. Do something 
to help me, there’s a good man! Please!’ 

Sergeant Swanson listens with an air borrowed 
from magistrates, from judges, from Solomon. 

‘Sorry, Mrs. Galer,’ says Sergeant Swanson, ‘but 
if you want to act according to the law, why, there’s 
nothing else to do.’ 

‘What did I tell you?’ asked Bob Coates 
triumphantly. ‘Come along, kiddie, and leave off 
sniffing! Or else Ill % 


CHAPTER XXI 


RS. GALER had felt sure the day would 

be fine, because Sidney, appearing rarely, 

always brought good weather with him; in this re- 
spect, as she often said, he resembled the poor old 
Queen. Miss Jeffrey, giving a friendly hand with the 
preparations, had offered prophecy of a more sombre 
kind, but the dressmaker was in a mood of accen- 
tuated melancholy, and for a reason. Grimsteed 
(once greatly desired), suspecting some falling off in 
respect and admiration, had startled her on a recent 
afternoon by calling (‘I was fitting a lady customer 
at the time,’ explained Miss Jeffrey, trembling with 
excitement, even in telling the story for the third 
time, ‘but I left her just as she was to answer the 
knock’), by calling, and, with one foot on the sill 
of the front door, declaring that the engagement 
having now lasted a sufficient time, the moment had 
come to advance a stage, and give consideration to 
the question of marriage. Chaps had been chafing 
him about it, and he had determined to have a 
definite answer. Miss Jeffrey fenced, urging the 
suddenness of the proposition, and the fact that a girl 
could not be expected to make up her mind in half 
a minute; Grimsteed replied with some plainness of 


speech that the word no longer described her accur- 
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ately, and that she had been considering the subject 
for years. She could either take him or leave him, 
but she could not do both. If she did not want him, 
he would go out to South Africa. Miss Jeffrey 
begging for time, Grimsteed had allowed a week 
sulkily, pointing out in precise terms that a man 
owed something to himself, and that he for one was 
determined not to become a mere target. Mrs. 
Galer asked the dressmaker why on earth she did not 
marry her minstrel boy, and Miss Jeffrey explained 
that after keeping single so many years she could 
not bear to think of a husband who would lord it 
over her from morn to night; on Mrs. Galer remark- 
ing that the obvious alternative seemed to be to let 
him go, Miss Jeffrey burst into tears, and blamed 
Heaven for making her attractive to the male. 

Too much to do by way of preparation. to give 
time to Miss Jeffrey’s grievance, Sidney had written 
again to say that he thought of bringing with him a 
friend, and the prospect of two silk-hatted youths 
walking down Kimmer Street flourishing walking- 
sticks with an air and stopping at the private 
door next to the Victoria Laundry Office, where the 
words ‘and Co.’ now appeared in the space that had 
been reserved for ‘and Son,’ was a picture which 
made the little woman’s head become dazed with 
satisfaction. So many things were required for the 
correct reception of the important visitors, that Mrs. 
Galer had for some days past dictated them to Janie 
Wills as they occurred to her mind. The serious 
question of cigars brought perhaps the greatest 
turmoil of the brain; Janie took counsel on this 
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point with a friend ; and G 1242 told her that for all 
ordinary tastes those at seven to the shilling were 
good enough—were indeed smoked by himself when 
off duty and when walking with a lady—but that if 
Sidney’s friend had been accustomed to higher re- 
finements then it were better to go the whole hog, 
and get those at five to the shilling ; if these did not 
satisfy him, said Johnnie Leadbetter authoritatively, 
why you might take it he was a chap who did not 
know a good smoke when he met one. The bottle 
of claret was Mrs. Galer’s idea. 

Do not imagine that Kimmer Street remained in 
ignorance of the event. The two girls, ruled by 
Miss Wills with an iron rule, found themselves way- 
laid after office-hours by matrons who, asking for 
Opinions on the threatened trouble between Russia 
and Japan, brought conversation gently in the direc- 
tion of home affairs, and were thereupon furnished 
with informative details, touched with the slight 
extravagance always needed by mundane affairs to 
render them interesting. Thus it was that, on the 
Sunday afternoon when the two visitors were due, 
Kimmer Street had despatched infants to Sunday- 
school at a prompt hour, and, denying itself the rest 
that usually came after the principal meal of the 
week, took up positions at windows, and, affecting to 
read Sunday papers, kept watchful eyes on either 
end of the street. Something to think that they 
were about to be honoured by the presence of gilded 
youth; from Whitehall to Buckingham Palace 
seemed but an easy step. 

‘T shall certainly remind him of the date when he 
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came here last,’ said Janie Wills. ‘ Piece of cheek I 
call it, to treat us in this way.’ 

‘You'll do nothing of the kind, replied Mrs. 
Galer. ‘And cut that bread-and-butter thin, there’s 
adear. Sidney was always fond of thin bread and 
butter.’ 

‘Wonder how the friend will behave?’ Mrs. Galer 
in reply gave a nod of confidence. ‘ Not that I care,’ 
said Miss Wills proudly ‘ now.’ 

‘Wasn’t it thoughtful of Mr. Ballard to send that 
hamper?’ remarked the little woman cheerfully. 
‘Everything something in it, too. Told you he 
introduced two new shop customers, didn’t I?’ 

‘You’ve told me it over and over again,’ 

‘ That isn’t the only sign that I’m getting middle- 
aged,’ said Mrs. Galer amusedly. ‘When my boy 
comes here presently, towering ’ead and shoulders 
above me, I shall feel like a hundred and sixty-five.’ 

‘Johnnie says you’re one of the few people that 
never will grow old. Wonder whether they’ll drive 
up in a hansom?’ 

‘You may depend upon it,’ said Mrs. Galer con- 
fidently, ‘that my Sidney will do it in style.’ 

These things were happening at half-past two, 
and the visitors could not be expected to arrive 
until four. She would have gréatly preferred that 
Sidney had brought his friend to dinner, a meal 
which gave scope to invention, but he had written 
that they would call in to take a cup of tea, and 
she had feared to annoy him with the alternative 
suggestion. Even for tea, one could do much in 
the way of relishes, and here were watercress, and 
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potted meats, and sardines, and cakes, and Swiss 
rolls, and (presently) hot buttered toast, to be kept 
warm on a hot-water jug, so that the round table 
had only just enough room for plates and cups and 
saucers, Shrimps had been considered and rejected; 
Janie Wills declared shrimps to be low, adding 
severely that she wondered Mrs. Galer did not go 
all the way at once and talk of winkles. Janie had 
read late on Saturday evening a column in her 
journal alleged to be written by a countess, in 
which a paragraph replying to one ‘Winsome Wini- 
fred’ gave the information that no one nowadays 
ever thought of sitting up at table for tea, and 
Janie had some thought of showing this, and thus 
effecting an upset of the whole arrangements, but 
she tactfully refrained, because she had no desire 
to add perplexity to Mrs. Galer’s mind. 

‘Mind you don’t call Mr. Bashford “sir,” Janie, 
Nothing annoys my boy more than that.’ 

‘Thank goodness,’ remarked Miss Wills, ‘he won’t 
make a speech this time.’ 

The little woman had had her photograph taken 
—(‘Looks like vanity,’ she remarked, ‘but it isn’t 
that exactly!’)—by Simmons of. Goswell Road, 
who had a great reputation as an artist, for the 
good reason that no crease or line, however deep 
and marked in the original, was ever allowed to 
appear in his work; critics to whom the portrait 
had been submitted had pointed out frankly that 
it made her look ten years younger, and she had 
replied with equal candour that there would have 
been no sense in paying out money simply to see 
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yourself as the mirror reflected. Mrs. Galer pro- 
posed to lead the conversation on and recommend 
to her boy that it was high time he had 47s portrait 
taken again; the last (upstairs in her bedroom, 
where it was kissed every night and morning) gave 
him seated on the knee of his poor father, and 
apparently not fully recovered from the effects of 
reproof or chastisement. 

‘I shall sit ere and pour out, Janie; you sit 
opposite me; Sidney will be there on my left, and 
the other young gentleman on my right, because 
he’s the greatest stranger. J’ look after their 
cups so as to fill them up the moment they’re 
empty ; you look after their plates. See?’ 

Notable reform to be instituted in regard to 
management of the kettle. Instead of being allowed 
to sit on the fire in the sitting-room and obtrude 
its song into genteel conversation, it was to be 
placed on the gas-stove in the scullery, and do 
its work of boiling with modesty and reserve; the 
empty silver teapot to be taken from the table with 
a word of apology and brought back filled. Mrs. 
Galer, looking around in the manner of an anxious 
general, hoped the new cosey would have some 
effect ; it possessed a wealth and a variety of colour 
that insisted on recognition. The tea-cloth be- 
longed to Janie, and represented the young woman’s 
first effort in the direction of making a home of her 
own; the next purchase, if all went well, would be 
two cups and two saucers. Sidney’s friend had not 
seen the new office, and, despite Janie’s earnest 
advice to sit down and rest for a bit, Mrs. Galer 
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hurried through the passage to see that everything 
there looked attractive to the eye. She trusted Mr. 
Bashford preserved an interest in business matters ; 
it would be a great tax upon her if she had to 
refrain from making reference to the steam laundry. 
The great thing was to avoid, as far as possible, 
using words beginning with an aspirate. 

‘There they are!’ cried Miss Wills excitedly. 

‘Don’t let’s open the door till they—No!’ with 
regret, ‘only a silly milk cart.’ 

The American clock ticked its way loudly to 
five o’clock and the two scarcely spoke now; an 
organ which owed its existence to the same enter- 
prising country started, after a groan or two of 
warning, at next door but one. A barrow witha 
hoarse-voiced proprietor, who had to hold one side 
of his face in order to bawl, came down Kimmer 
Street; Mrs. Galer’s lips moved, and her prayer 
was granted. Directly the voice had turned the 
corner there came, with no preliminary warning of 
wheels, a long and well-modulated series of raps 
at the front door. Mrs. Galer jumped from her 
seat. 

‘Stop!’ said Miss Wills commandingly. ‘7answer 
the door ; you go and light the gas stove.’ 

The little woman obeyed, straining her ears that 
she might miss nothing. Mrs. Galer in, asked 
Sidney’s voice. Good! Would his companion 
excuse him if he entered first? Mrs. Galer re- 
mained in the scullery until the visitors had been 
shown in, and too much excited to wait any longer, 
thereupon burst into the sitting-room. 


‘My boy!’ she cried. 
wanted to see you.’ 

‘Mother, I’ve brought : 

‘Why, your moustache quite hurts,’ she exclaimed 
delightedly. 

‘I wish you would listen, mother. I think you 
have met Mrs. Bryant’s sister, Miss Carthew.’ 

‘I remember Mrs, Galer quite well,’ said the tall 
young woman. 

‘You must really forgive me, I’m so flustered. I 
thought Sidney was bringing It doesn’t matter, 
though. Come upstairs, miss, and take off your 
cloak,’ 

‘We shall only stay a few minutes, mother.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ she replied. ‘Shan’t let you go 
running off before I’ve had time to look at you. 
Janie, I do believe I forgot to put a light to the 
gas-stove after all.’ 

‘I’ve done it,’ said Miss Wills curtly. She turned 
to Sidney, who had not yet given her recognition. 
‘Find your eyesight giving you any trouble?’ she 
asked. 

‘ How are you?’ 

‘Shan’t tell you,’ replied Miss Wills. 

Mrs. Galer recovered herself before she reached 
the top of the stairs; she apologised for their 
awkwardness, and Miss Carthew replied that the 
house seemed to her to be filled with comfort. The 
tall girl compared her own lodgings in Chenies 
Street with Mrs. Galer’s bedroom, and gratified the 
little woman by an assurance of the marked differ- 
ence existing between the two, giving a special word 
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of approval to the eider-down quilt, which, as she 
observed, looked as good as new; Mrs. Galer re- 
frained from informing her that it was a purchase of 
the week before. The tall girl had a quiet manner 
of assurance, expressing opinions and views as 
though any contradiction would be preposterous. 
With some apprehension lest she should be tres- 
passing beyond the bounds of delicacy, Mrs. Galer 
asked whether Miss Carthew would care by any 
chance to have a peep at Sidney’s own room; Miss 
Carthew said at once that this would interest her 
greatly. The gas being lighted, the two went round 
the room together with the mother as guide, point- 
ing out objects of interest, such as the bookshelves 
which Ballard had nailed up years ago, the sloping 
desk in the corner bought at a sale in Pentonville 
Hill, the inkstand that had clipped her fancy because 
it pretended to be a game of cricket. And every- 
thing was kept just so, she explained in confidence, 
and thoroughly dusted and cleaned out regularly, so 
that whenever he took it into his head to come back, 
he could return without giving a moment’s notice, 
and he would find it all exactly as he had left it. 
She was not going to bother him, because he was 
old enough to decide these matters for himself, but 
sooner or later, depend upon it, Sidney would come 
back to her. It stood to reason. Hewas bound to 
find out some day that landladies were imperfect, 
and this would make him think of her, and back he 
would come like a shot. Miss Carthew said Mr. 
Galer was fortunate in having such a room and such 
a mother. They went downstairs on excellent terms; 
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in the sitting-room the voice of Janie Wills rang 
out shrilly and contentiously. 

‘Well, it’s his fault,’ she explained heatedly. 
‘Yes, I know the kettle’s on the boil, but let me 
tell you, Johnnie Leadbetter’s as good a one as he 
is any day in the week, Sundays as well.’ 

‘Quite unintentionally, explained Sidney in his 
measured way, ‘I seem to have given annoyance. 
All that I said was that one could not help smiling 
just now on being saluted by a full-grown constable. 
Or nearly full-grown.’ 

‘ There he goes again.’ 

‘And to identify him after one had almost dis- 
missed the incident from one’s recollection as a boy 
I once knew.’ 

‘If I’d been him I’d have taken you in charge for 
sneering.’ 

‘Janie, Janie!’ said Mrs. Galer reprovingly. ‘See 
about the tea, like a dear. We shall all be more 
amiable after we’ve had a cup.’ 

‘You scarcely require a remedy, Mrs. Galer.’ 

‘Thanks be,’ she admitted, ‘I generally manage 
to keep fairly even-tempered. Don’t get very much 
up and don’t get very much down. Shall we say 
one lump for you, miss, or two ?’ 

‘Miss Carthew,’ said Sidney, with an emphasis on 
the name, ‘takes no sugar.’ 

‘If any one,’ remarked Janie Wills returning with 
the teapot and taking up her part as the Fairy of 
Discord, ‘if any one is in the least inclined to stout- 
ness they can’t be too careful.’ 

Mrs. Galer during the progress of the meal found 
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herself fully occupied, when not pressing food upon 
the two guests and bewailing the fact that they 
would not eat to the point of inconvenience, in 
explaining away the remarks of Miss Wills. By the 
time cake had been handed round, that young 
woman was directing her shafts against the lady 
visitor, becoming wild in her aim because Miss 
Carthew declined to credit her by any sign with 
intimation of good shooting; sometimes wholly 
misunderstanding, and taking a barbed remark 
as having a general application, when its intention 
was particular. The new photograph being shown 
round, Sid said it was well taken, and asked who 
it was supposed to be, but Miss Carthew recognised 
the original at once. Miss Carthew singled out the 
rock cakes for special commendation, and when 
Mrs. Galer delightedly proclaimed them to be her 
own make, expressed polite incredulity, but gave 
up this attitude of unbelief on Sidney giving con- 
firmation. 

‘Mother has always been a good cook,’ he said. 

‘Before I was married , 

‘T think I’ll try another,’ he interrupted. 

‘T was in service for about a twelvemonth.’ Her 
son reddened. 

‘My mother was housekeeper,’ said Miss Carthew, 
‘to a family in Wimpole Street.’ 

‘You never told me, remarked Sidney. 

‘Why should I? It’s what we are that matters, 
not what our parents were.’ 

‘Many worse things,’ remarked Miss Wills 
pointedly, ‘than domestic service.’ 
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‘I suppose so,’ said Miss Carthew. Janie began 
a retort. 

‘Then I got tired of it, went on Mrs. Galer, ‘and 
thought I should like to have me evenings to meself, 
and I went in for the laundry. There I’ve stuck 
ever since. Sidney’s poor father That ’s my foot 
you’re pressing, my boy, not Janie’s. They used to 
be such good friends, these two,’ she explained to 
Miss Carthew, as Janie and Sidney frowned at each 
other. ‘Used to walk out ’and in’and—I mean arm 
in arm,’ 

‘Came across a strange affair in some old docu- 
ments at the office,’ remarked Sidney, to divert the 
conversation. ‘It appears there was once an Austrian 
princess ; 

Mrs. Galer willingly gave up her own remini- 
scence; as her boy gave the names glibly she 
held her cup midway between the saucer and her 
lips. On Janie asking at the end of the story 
whether he had been dining with many emperors 
lately, she shook her head correctingly and listened 
eagerly, proudly. Miss Wills, unaccustomed to 
defeat, rose and pushing her chair back to the wall, 
concentrated her efforts on the work of clearing the 
table, the better to show how small an interest she 
found in Sidney’s anecdote; once in the scullery, 
she sang loudly a chorus that had no reference to 
the day or the circumstances. 

‘Tell your mother about the foreign spy who 
called the other day.’ 

‘Don’t think that will interest her.’ 

‘Please do as I ask,’ said Miss Carthew. 
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Mrs. Galer looked round quickly on noting the 
tone of command in the tall girl’s voice, but she 
forgot this in the pleasure of listening again to her 
boy. Janie Wills lighted the candles at the piano- 
forte, took the portrait of Queen Victoria and the 
china dog from the top, banged the lid open, and 
let down the music rest. 

‘Let Sidney hear your new piece,’ suggested Mrs. 
Galer. ‘You know how fond he is of music.’ 

‘Haven't got any exactly Sunday pieces.’ 

‘We’re not so particular as all that, Janie my 
dear. Fire away, and don’t be shy about it.’ 

‘Shy?’ echoed Miss Wills scornfully. ‘Takes 
more than this to make me shy.’ 

She dashed into the overture to ‘Zampa’ with zeal 
and strenuousness ; bringing herself up short on the 
third page with the curt remark that that was as far 
as she had taken at present. Miss Carthew offered a 
compliment, Janie sniffed, and declared this should 
by no means be taken as a fair specimen of her 
best playing; Sidney remarked that the instrument 
seemed to be slightly out of tune. Would Miss 
Carthew play something? 

‘Brought your music?’ asked Janie. 

‘Miss Carthew does not need music, remarked 
Sidney. 

‘I see, said the girl, ‘ plays by ear.’ 

Going to the window and finding there a small 
crowd of children listening, Janie Wills ordered 
them to disperse and make themselves scarce; 
returning, she excused them on the ground that it 
was but rarely on Sunday evenings they found 
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anything to make them laugh. Bells began to 
clang individually and gloomily for church; the 
American organ next door but one awoke and 
plunged into a fresh career of grunting melody. At 
the end of the street a hymn was being sung at an 
outdoor meeting by a few shrill voices. 

‘We must be going, said Sidney. 

‘Not yet,’ implored his mother, ‘not yet. What’s 
your urry? Besides, you haven’t seen the improve- 
ments in the office. Janie, take a light and show 
him how smart we are in there.’ 

‘Some one’s going to call for me directly, to look 
over an empty house.’ 

‘Allow me to carry the candle,’ said Sidney. 

‘Thanks, said the girl, ‘it isn’t heavy.’ 

‘They ’ve both altered, said Mrs. Galer, left alone 
with Miss Carthew, ‘that’s the real truth of the 
matter. Him especially. And improved, too,’ she 
hastened to add. ‘Nobody would identify him 
with the little chap he was years ago. He didn’t 
begin to grow until he was about nine and a half. 
Reg’lar mother’s boy he was before that. The 
things he used to say, the things he used todo! I 
shall never forget his standing up on this table, and 
reciting “Twinkle, twinkle, little star”; it was 
about the only time I ever saw my poor ’usband cry 
when he was sober. But Sid was always a dear, good 
boy. Not really good, of course; he was a terrible 
young scamp sometimes, but it was soon over. | 
remember once when he was a little bit of a chap, 
and he thought I was going to punish him for some- 
thing and I didn’t, he put his arms round my neck 
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and he said, “ You’re the goodest lil’ mother I ever 
had in all my life.” But, bless my soul—where did 
I put my ’andkercher?—you’re not interested 
enough in him to care to hear all this nonsense. 
Must you be off? I’ll come up with you. Mind 


these awkward stairs again. They went up. 
‘You’ll have to have half a glass of wine before 
you go.’ 


‘Mrs. Galer!’ The tall girl accepted assistance 
with her jacket ; the other stood on tiptoe. ‘I want 
to tell you something.’ 

“Yes, miss.’ 

‘Don’t call me miss. I am going to take your 
son away.’ 

‘If he’s going in your direction 

‘He has asked me to marry him.’ 

Mrs. Galer sat on the side of the bed and held 
by the round brass knob. 

‘Marry him,’ she repeated. 

‘The wedding will take place quite soon.’ 

‘Quite soon,’ she said slowly. ‘Quite soon!’ 

He came upstairs, and in the room where he had 
slept so many years of night near to her, where she 
had nursed him and watched him and tended him; 
soothed him to sleep and awakened early to play 
with him, there he threw off the reserve that he 
had acquired in modern years, and, his arms around 
her neck, cried, ‘Mother, dear, I don’t forget!’ 
Then she was alone. The little woman sat where 
her boy had left her, letting her mind play gently 
with the past, not daring to speculate on the future. 
Blamed herself for not having foreseen this contin- 
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gency, told herself that she ought to have known 
she would certainly lose him one day. She realised 
that now he had gone out of her life. At the end 
of the street, the group, its numbers reinforced, 
sang loudly and in a determined way the Doxology. 
She went to the chest of drawers and adjusted the 
mirror. 

‘After all, she said, smiling at her reflection, 
‘after all you know there’s the business!’ 
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Clutton-Brock (A.) SHELLEY: THE 
MAN AND THE POET. _ Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. net. 

Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 

PSALMS: withan Introduction and Notes. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Cockshott ( Winifred), St. Hilda’s Hall, 
Oxford. THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 


Yue CHuRCH AND CoLony. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo0. 75. 6d. net. 
Ceving wood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 


HN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 
Stath Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Colvill (Helen H.). ST. TERESA OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


*Condamine (Robert de _ la). 
UPPER GARDEN. Fcaf. 8vo. 


oo Moon t THE MIRROR OF 
SEA: Memories and Impressions. 


Third Edition, Cr. 8va. 6s. 


THE 
55. mer. 


Coolidge (W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS, 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0, 7s. 6d. net. 


Cooper (C. S.),F.R.H.S. See Westell (W.P.) 
ones (G. G.). CHAUCER AND HIS 


NGLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. os. 6d. net. 
Cowper (William). THE POEMS. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Bamrey, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Crane (Walter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST’S 
REMINISCENCES. Illustrated. Second 


Edition. Demy 8vo. 185. net. 
INDIA IMPRESSIONS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Crispe (T. E.). REMINISCENCES OF A 
K.C. With 2 Portraits. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Seer (Ralph H.). 
OF SCHOOL LIFE, 
8u0. 35. 6d. net. 


Dante (Alighieri). LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
PaceT ToynBeEs, M.A., D.Litt. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 


Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. Illustrated. J Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 158. net. 


Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS: 
1066-1272. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Deans ee Beet pe THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE ENS: KATHARINE OF ARAGON, 
ANNE ee Mary QUuEEN oF Scots, 
Marig ANTOINETTE and CAROLINE oF 

Illustrated. Second Edition. 


THE HYGIENE 
Illustrated. Cr, 


Brunswick, 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net, 


Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE 
OF gia Illustrated. Large Cr. 
Sve. 6s. 


D’Este (Margaret). IN THE CANARIES 
WITH A CAMERA. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 
75. 6a. net, 


Dickinson (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Seventh and Revised 
Edition. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. net. 

Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.4. THE 
PARISH CLERK. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD-TIME PARSON, Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICEON FOOT. 


With the Iunerary of the Grand Canal, 
Illustrated. J’caZ. Svo. 58. net 
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Douglas (James). 
PULPIT. Cr, 8v0, 


THE MAN IN THE 
2s. 6a. net. 


Dowden (J.), D.D., Late Lord Bishop. of. 


Edinburgh, FURTHER STUDIES IN 
THE PRAYER BOOK. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 


Duff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. With 
an Introduction by R. S. Garnett. 
Illustrated. C7. 8v0. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIER AND OTHERS. Illustrated. Cyr. 


8v0o. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8ve, 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MY MEMOIRS. Translated by E, M. 
Watter. With an Introduction by ANDREW 
Lanc. With Frontispieces in Photogravure. 
In six'Volumes, Cr.8vo. 6s. each volume, 
Vor. I. 1802-1821. Vor. IV. 1830-1831. 
Vou. II, 1822-1825. Von. V. 1831-1832. 
Vox. III. 1826-1830. Vor. VI. 1832-1833. 
MY PETS. Newly translated by A. R, 
Atturnson, M.A. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 65, 


Dunean (David), D.Sc., LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. Illustrated. Dewzy 8vo. 155. 


Dunn-Pattison (R. P.) NAPOLEON'S 
MARSHALS. Illustrated. Deny Svea. 
Second Edition. 128. 6d. net. 

*EDWARD THE BLACK’ PRINCE, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net, 


Durham (The Ear] of) A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 
Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Dutt (W.A.) THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
Illustrated. Second Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EASY ANGLIA. Iilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
net, 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLIA, Illustrated. Demy 8v0, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Edmonds (Major J. E.), R.E.; D. A. 
Q.-M, G. See Wood (W. Birkbeck), 


Edwardes (Tickner). THE LORE OF 
Le BUNEY BEE. Illustrated. Cr. 
vier Se 

*LIFT-LUCK: ON SOUTHERN ROADS, 
Illustrated. Cr. 8ua. 6s, 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Second 
Edition, Revised. Denty &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Everett-Green (Mary Anne). ELIZA- 
BETH; ELECTRESS PALATINE AND 
QEEEN OF BOHEMIA. Revised by 
her Niece S. C. Lomas. With a Prefatory 
Note by A. W. Warp, Litt.D. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Fairbrother (W. H.), M-A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY; OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, 


Cr. 8vo, 35. 6. 

Fea (Allan). THE FLIGHT OF THE 

KING. Illustrated. New and Revised 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
ECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. Illustrated. Wew and Rezised 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. Illustrated. 


Deny Bvo. 05. 6d. net. 


Fell (E. F. B.). THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY.. Cr. 8vo. 55. net, 


Firth (C. H.), M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern. History at Oxford. CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY: A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Common- 
wealth, and the Protectorate. Cr. 8v0. 65. 


FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT 


OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. SterpHeN Batson, and a 


Biography of Omar by E. D, Ross. Cr. 
Gua. 6s. 

*Fletcher (B. F, and H. P.). THE 
ENGLISH HOME, Illustrated. Desmy 
Svo. 128, 6d. nets 

Fletcher (J. S.). A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE, Mlustrated. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. 
net. 


Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Foot (Constance M.). INSECT WON-, 


— Illustrated. Cr. -8ve; 35. 6d. 
net. ' 


Forel (A.). THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
‘Iranslated by Macteop Yrarstey. IIlus- 
trated. Denry 8vo. os. 6d. net. 


Fouqué (La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. ‘Translated by A. 
C. FarquHarson. Illustrated. Denzy 8v0. 
qs. 6d. net. Half White Vellum, 10s. 6d: 
net. 


Fraser (J, F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. Illustrated. Ji/th 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Galton (Sir Francis), F.R.S.; D.C.L., 
xf.; Hon. Sc.D., Camb. 3; Hon. Fellow 

Trinity College, Cambridge. MEMORIES 

OF MY LIFE. Illustrated. Third Edition. 


Demy 8v0. 108. 6d. net. 


a Se (Lucy M. J.). THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE; Tuer Socrat Lirz, REticious 
BE.ieFs AND INstTITUTIONS, AND DoMESTIC 
Lirg. Illustrated. Deny 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net, 


Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. /i/th 
Edition. Deny 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated. Fifteenth 
Edition Revised. Cr. 8vo0. 4s. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

See also Hadfield, R.A. 


Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. Edited 
by G. Birxpeck Hiri, LL.D. Cr. 8v0. 66. 

*THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Illustrated. J 
Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Guilt Top. 
Each tos. 6d. net. 


Gis (Philip.) THE ROMANCE OF 

EORGE VILLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. Illustrated. Second Ldttion. 
Deni 8ve. 155. net. 


pic! oh de 7 awe Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 
aren Spee 8ue. 10s. 6d. net. 


Glover (T. R.), M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John’ s College, Cambridge. 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE FEFARLY ROMAN’ EMPIRE. 
Third Edition. Deny 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE, Being Lyrical Selections 
for every day in the Year. Arranged by 
E. Covey Second Edition. Heap. 8vo. 
2s. Zi 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. OXFORD IN JHE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75s. 6a. net. 

LYRA ae alee Fourth Edition. cap. 
8va. 

VERSES £0 ORDER. Second Edition. 


Feap. 8u0. 258. 64 
SECOND STRINGS. Iicap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Goll (August). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
SHAKESPEARE, Authorised Transla- 
tion from the Danish by Mrs. CHARLES 
WEEKES. Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


Gordon (Lina Duff) (Mrs. Aubrey Water- 
field). HOME LIFE IN ITALY: Letters 
FROM THE APENNINES. Illustrated. Second 
Ldition. Denty 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Gostling (Frances M.). THE BRETONS 
AT HOME, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Graham (Harry). A GROUP OF SCOT- 
TISH WOMEN. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy &vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Grahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Gwynn (Stephen), M.P. A HOLIDAY 
IN CONNEMARA. Illustrated, Deny 
8vo. 108 6d. net. 


Hall (Cyril). THE YOUNG CARPEN- 
TER. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 55. 


Hall (Hammond). THE YOUNG EN- 
GINEER; or Mopgern ENGINES AND THEIR 
Movers. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. 80. 55. 


- ane A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
E CAPE TO CAIRO. Illustrated. 
lad Edition. Demty 8vo. 16s. net. 


Hamel (Frank). FAMOUS FRENCH 
SALONS. Illustrated. Third Ldttion, 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Hannay (D.). A SHORT arte TORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. I., 1217-1688. 
Vol. II., 1689-1815. Demy 8vo. Lach 
qs. 6d. net. 


Hannay (James 0O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Scag. 
8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


Harper os G.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. Four Volumes with Maps. 
Cr. 8v0. Each 7s. 6d. net. 

Vol. I.—SoutH oF THE THAMES. 
Vol. Il.—NortH anp SoutH WALES 
AND West MIDLANDS. 


Headley (F. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 5s. net. 


Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter, 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Mew and cheaper 
tssue. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Henderson (M, Sturge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH; NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8a. 68 
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Henderson (T. F,) and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. | Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ea (W. E,). 
CHAUCER TO POE, 1340-1849. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


*Heywood (W.). A HISTORY OF PE- 
RUGIA. Illustrated. Demty 8v0. 125. 6d. 
net. 


*Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES. OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. tos. Gd. net. 


Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hobhouse (L. T.), late Fellow of C.C.C., 
Oxtord. HE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

che ben eat A. prayer): THE COURT 

SIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Illustrated. Two volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 245. net. 
Hodson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN, Iilus- 
trated. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.LE., C.B., F.S.A. 


Second 


THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, 1880- 
1g00. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Holdsworth (W.S.),D.C.L. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. Ja Four Volumes. 
Vols. I., 11., III. Demy 8vo. Each tos. 6d. 
net. 


Holland (Clive) TYROL AND 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 
él. 


Hoilway-Calthrop (H. C.), late of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Bursar of Eton College. 
PETRARCH: HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net, 


ete, (E. L. S.), M.A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT ; AND FLORENCE 
IN HER GOLDEN AGE, Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 158. net. 
WATERLOO; with Plans. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 55. 


Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Iilus- 
trated, Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
net, 


Hulton (Samuel F.). THE CLERK OF 
OXFORD IN FICTION. Illustrated, 
Denty 8vo. os. 6d. net. 


*Humphreys (John _ H.). PROPOR. 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION. C>». 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Hutehinson (Horace G.), 


{TS 
108, 6d. 


THE NEW 


FOREST. Illustrated. Fourth Ed:tion. 
Cr. vo. 6s. 
Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 


UMBRIA. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Illustrated, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. astral. Second Edition. 
Crown 8v0. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. set. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE, 

Illustrated. cap. 8vo. 55. net. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY With an 
Appendix by Wiitt1am Heywoop. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. 
ret. 


ROME, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hyett (F. A.) FLORENCE: Her History 
AND ART TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Demy 8vo, 75s. 6d. net. 


Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by WiLtiam Witson. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lectures of 
1899.) Demy 8v0. 125. 6d. net. 


Innes (A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH {N INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Second Ediiton. Demy 8vo, 
ros. 6d. wet. 


*Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr 8v0. 55. met. 


James (Norman G, B.), THE CHARM 
OF SWITZERLAND. Cr. 870. 55. net. 


Jebb (Camilla) A STAR OF THE 
SALONS: Jurtm® pe LespinassE. Ilus- 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Big ehtee cee W.), M.A. THE 

OF THE THIRTEEN 
EOLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
1497-1763. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Jenks (E.), M.A., B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OF ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
Second Edition. Revised by R, C. K, 
Ensor, M.A. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 


senaee: (Osear), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Illustrated. Demy gto. 
ais. net. 


Jerningham (Charles Edward), THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. Illustrated. 
Edition. Cr. ato. 185, net, 
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*1THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 
Illustrated. Demzy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Jones nt Crom ton), M.A. POEMS OF 


THE INNER LIFE. Selected by R. C. 
JONEs. Oa ticket Edition. tap 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

sen (Lady) of Norwich, REVELA- 


TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Third Edition. Cr. 


8ve. 35. 6d. 

*Xappa.” LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Second 
L£dition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Keats (John), THE POEMS. Edited 


vith Introduction and Notes by E. de 
SéirncourT, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Second Edition Revised. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by. W. 
Locx, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Feap. 8vo. 
38. 6d.; padded morocco. 5s. 


ears (Thomas a). THE IMITATION 


OF CHRISL. With an Introduction by 
DEAN FARRAR. _ Lllustrated. Third 
£dition. Fcap 8vo. 38. 6a.; padded 


WOK OCC, 5S. 
Also translated by C. Bice, D.D. Cr. 
80. 35. 6d. 


_— dee Parnell). 
THE WITS. 
12s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE SELWYN 
lilustrated. Demy 
i 


gg at os BARRACK-ROOM 

AD 94th Thousand.  Twenty- 
seventh Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Heap. 
820, Leather. 55. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 79th ef scart 
Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also 
Heap. 8vo, Leather. 55. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 6674 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
8vo, Leather. 5s. net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Ftap. Bvo, 
Leather. 55. net. 


eyeee eee F.). THE COURT OF 
NT. Iilustrated. Demy 8vo. 
oa re 55 


Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS. 
Iedited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. Jn 
Seven Volumes, Deny 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 


oa pa Sg i pbee eye A HISTORY OF 
GYPT THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Tisesied. Sy 8v0. 6s. 


*Lankester (Sir Ray), K.C.B., F.RS. 
SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 
lilustrated. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 


Thousand. 
Also /cap. 


Leach (Henry). THE SPIRIT OF THE 
LINKS. Cn. 8v0. 65. 


Le Braz (Anatole). .THE LAND OF 


PARDONS. ‘Translated by Frances M. 
Gosriinc. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Lees (Frederick), A SUMMER IN 
TOURAINE Ulustrated. Second Zadttion. 
Demy 8vo. 0s. 6d. net. 


Lindsay (Lady Mabel). ANNIDOMINI: 
A Gosret Stupy. With Maps. Jwo 
Volumes. Super Royal 8vo. tos. net. 


Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven-Hill (L.). 
THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Lock (Walter), 
College. ST. 
BUILDER. 


38. 6a. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


bees. (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
NCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents and 
Teachers. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. net. 
MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Srupy 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE ADVANCE IN 
ScrzNTIFIC KNOWLEDGE UPON OUR UNDER- 
STANDING OF CHRISTIANITY. Seventh 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Srupy in 
UNRECOGNISED Human Facutty. 7hird 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. net. 


Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a_ Frontispiece. 
Deny 8vo. 58. net. 


Lorimer (George Horace), LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 


D.D., Warden of Keble 
PAUL, THE MASTER- 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6a. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Lorimer (Norma), BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
net. 


**Loyal Serviteur.” THE STORY OF 


BAYARD. Adapted by Amy G. ANDREWES, 
Cr. vo. 25, 6d. 


Second Edition. 


Lucas (E, V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. (Illustrated. Wi/th and Revised 
Edition in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 73. 


6a. met. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illus- 
Illus- 


trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN Ne a 
trated. Kighth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 
Wayfarers. Fifteenth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 
ss.3 India Paper, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : 
for the Urbane. Fifth Edition. 


fcap. 8vo. 
ss.3; India Paper, 75. 6d. 


FIRESIDE AND “SUNSHINE. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
CHARACTER AND Comey. Fifth 


Edition. Fcap. 8 
THE GENTLEST "ART. A Choice of 


Letters by tam Hands. /t/th 
Edition. Fecap 8vo. 
A SWAN AN HER ‘FRIENDS. Illus- 


trated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Feap. 8vo. 55. 

LIST NER'S LURE: An Ostiquge Nar- 
RATION. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 
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Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. 

ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. 
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CHRONICLE. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
5S. nel. 

M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 
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Edited by R. M. Scag. 8vo. 25. 64. net. 


eerireet (Lord). “CRITICAL AND 
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Cr, 8vo. 18s. 
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ANTONY, DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Second 
Ldition, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Hamid. Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 105, 6d. 


net. 
MacCunn (Florence  A.). MARY 
STUART. Illustrated. Mew and Cheaper 
Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Edition. 
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(Cantab.). ROD DUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


* Mdlle. Mori’ (Author of), ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
75. 6d. net. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice) THE BLUE 
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Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Mattos. Eighth Edition. Fcap. 3uvo. 
Deckle Edges. 35. 6a. net, Also Feap. 8vo. 
Paper covers, 1s. net. 


Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Maitland (F. W.), M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW f 


N THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Royal 8vo. 75. 6a. 


a Little Book ' 


| Milne (J. G.), 
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Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Marriott (J. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND Anne OF LORD FALKLAND. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Deny 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Masefield (John). 
SON'S TIME, 
35. 6d, net. 
A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
Illustrated. Cr 8vo. 


Selected and Edited. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Masterman (C. F. G.), M.A.,_ M.P. 
TENNYSON AS’ A RELIGIOUS 


TEACHER. C>. 8vo. 63. 
THE CONDITION oF ENGLAND. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ae (Ethel Colburn). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 64, 
net, 


Meakin (Annette M. B.), Fellow of the 
Anthropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

GALICIA: Tuer SwitzeRLanp oF SPAIN. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 125. 6a. net. 


Medley (D. J.), M.A., Professor of Histor 
in the University of Glasg ow. ORIGINA ee 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF | ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, ComprisineG 
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CHARTERS AND STATUTES, C7. 8v0. 75. 6d. 
net. 


Bethyee: (A. M.S.), M.A. THE TRAGEDY 
SOUTH AFRICA. Cy. 8vo. 2s. net. 
ENGLAND? S RUIN: Discussep 1n Four- 
TEEN LETTERS TO A _ PROTECTIONIST. 
Ninth Edition. Cr.8vo. 3d. net. 


Meynell (Everard). COROT AND HIS 
FRIENDS. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
net. 


Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: or, THe THeory or REINCARNA- 
TION. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. set. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How To Acquire 117. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. nct. 


Mplals (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
ERS OF SIR OHN EVERETT 
MILDAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated. New Edition, Demy 8wvo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


M.A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
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HER TIMES. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Moffat tary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Money (L. G. Chiozza), RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Ninth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
ss. net. Also Cr. 8vo. 15. net. 
MONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY, roro. 
Demy 8vo. 55. set. 


ART AND LIFE. 


5s. met. 


Moore (T. Sturge). 
Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 


Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


morgen (J. H.), M.A. THE HOUSE 

LORDS AND THE CONSTITU- 

TION. With an Introduction by the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. Cr. 8vo. Is. net. 


Morton (A. Anderson), See Brodrick (M.). 


Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. Past anp 
Present. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Oman (C. W. C), M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE 
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ogo Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 


*ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Oxford (M. N.), of Guy’s Hospital. <A 
H OD BOOr OF NURSING. fi/th 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 155. 


Parker (Eric). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO; By Day anv NiGurt. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE INCOMPAR- 
Illustrated. Demy 


Second Edition. 


Parsons (Mrs. C.). 
ABLE SIDDONS. 
Bvo. 125. 6d. act. 


Patmore (K. A.). THE COURT OF 


LOUIS XIII. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Patterson (A. H.). MAN AND NATURE 
ON TIDAL WATERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
Evo. Os. 
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OXFORD. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. és. 


Petrie (W. M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor of Egyptology at University Col- 
lege. A HISTORY OF EGYPT. "Illus- 
rated. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
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Vou. I. From THE Earursr Kincs to 
XVItH Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 
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STANLEY LANE-PooLe, M.A 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cy 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, rvth to xmth Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Firnpers Prrris. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 358. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xvuith to x1xth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cyr. 8ve, 35. 6d. 


*Phelps (Ruth S.). SKIES ITALIAN: A 
LittLz BrEVIARY FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
Ivaty. Jcap. 8vo. 55. net. 


Phythian (J. Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


MODERN SPIRIT- 


Podmore (Frank). 
Demy 8vo. 


UALISM. Two Volumes. 
21s. net. 

MES} MERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short History of Mental 


Healing. Sccond Edition. Demy B8vo. 
tos. 6d. xet, 
be aca pte W.)._ SHAKESPEARE 


S AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
rn ete of Shakespeare's Plays, 


1594-1685. Illustrated. folio. 215. net. 
hs ho (Arthur E,). FOOD AND 
HEALTH. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Power a. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cv. &vo. 6s. 


Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A "HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 
Sixth Edition. Cr.8vo. 2s. 6d, 


Bullen. -Burry (B.)) IN A GERMAN 
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Bee Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pycraft (W. P.). BIRD LIFE, Illustrated. 
Deity 8va. 105. 6a, net. 
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Rage (Lonsdale), B.D. Oxon. DANTE 
ND HIS ITALY. Illustrated. Demy 
al 125. 6d. net. 


*Rappoport (Angelo S.). HOME LIFE IN 


RUSSIA. Illustrated. Demnzy 8vo. 
net. 


Raven-Hill (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 


Rawlings Peererudey. COINS AND 
HOW TO ‘THEM. _ Illustrated. 
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wie 8u0. 55. net. 
“tyes (Lilian). THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OF LA FAYETTE, Illustrated. Demy 


8v0. 105. 6d. net. 


tos, 6d, 


Read be Stanford), M.B.  (Lond.), 
M.R. , L.R.C.P. FADS AND FEED- 
ING. ad 8v0. 2s. 6d. net. 


Rees oe D.), C.1.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. ‘Second ‘Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Reich (Emil), Doctor Juris WOMAN 
TROUGH THE AGES. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes, Demy 8vo. 215. net. 


ae (Archdall), M.B. The Laws of Here- 
dity. Demy 8vo, 215. net. 


ae pv iteld ee of Lincoln’s 
BEDSEiN”; THE 


EISTLES. wis oa 
Roberts (M. E.). See Channer (C.C.). 


sop (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
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Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Robertson (C. Grant), M.A., Fellow of 
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TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


Robertson (Sir G. S.),K.C.S.1, CHITRAL?: 
‘THe Srory of a Minor S1eGe. Iilustrated. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6a. net. 


Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second L£dition. Demy 8va, 
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AUSTRIAN COURT on THE NINE 
‘TEENTH CENTURYY. _ Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Denty 8vo. 18s. net. 


Russell (W. Clark) THE LIFE OF 
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Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Ryle fo (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
E RENAISSANCE. Illustrated. Demy 
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‘Saki’ (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Frag. 8v0. 
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*Seott (Ernest). TERRE NAPOLEON, 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
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1800-1804. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 
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Sélincourt (Hugh de). GREAT RALEGH. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. met, 


Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
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. Svo. 28. 
Tons ty Minis OTHER ANIMALS. 
lilustrated. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
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ee 15 (Sara A.). A. WHITE PAPER 
DEN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s.6d. 
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Shakespeare (William). 
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1685. Each £4 4s. met, or a complete set, 
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THE POEMS OF WILL TAM SHAKE- 
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ram, gilt top. tos. 6d. 
Sharp (A.)) VICTORIAN POETS. Cw 
8v0. 25. 6a. 


Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). 
IN GERMANY. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sime (John). See Little Books on Art. 


Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 58. net. 


Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Evwin CANNAN, 
M.A. wo Volumes. Lewy 8vo. 218, net. 


Smith (Sophia S.}. DEAN SWIFT. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos, 6d. net. 


Snell (F. J... A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


*Stancliffe’’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT'’S. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
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Stevenson (R.L.). THE LETTERS OF 
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Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
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LETTERS FROM SAMOA, ‘1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. BArour. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEV ELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


Saas (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
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faition, Demy 8vo. 75. 6d, net. 


Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
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6s. net. 


*Sykes (Ella C.) PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
net, 


Symes (J. E.). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 25. 6d. 


ace (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
RT. Illustrated. Frap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
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E SAINTS. 
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a mares (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 

THE CONSULATE. Translated and 

Edited by G. K. Fortescur, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Thompson (Francis) SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Witrrip 
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Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
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THE COMING OF 
Illustrated. Dezzy 8vo. 
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CHAUCER TO CARY. 
Demy 8vo. 215. net. 
>See also Oxford Biographies. 


Tozer (Basil) THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 
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NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 
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Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
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STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
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Triggs a H.), A.R.I.B.A. TOWN 
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OF YORK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
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MENT VII.). Illustrated. Demy 8vo0. 155. 
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THE NAPLES RIVIERA. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES, 
Illustrated. cap. 8v0. 55. net. 


Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE, 
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OF DANTE, With an Introduction by 
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DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
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Edition. Cr. 8vo. 155. net. 


Vincent (J. E.. THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA 1N A MOTOR CAR. _ Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
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AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
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Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 

N&R’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 

tions, embodying Wagner's own_explana- 

tions. By Avice LeicHTon CLEATHER 

and Basit Crump. pe. Three Volumes. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each 

Vou. 1.—Tut RING oF THE NIBELUNG. 
Third Edition. 


Illustrated. 
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Vor. 1.— ParsirAL, LOHENGRIN, and 
THE Hoty Grai. 


Vot. 11.—TRISTAN AND IsoLpE. 


Waineman (Paul). 


IN FINLAND. Illustrated. Demzy 8ve. 
tos. 6d. net. 

mane (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr..8v0.. 6s. 


heey atin te (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
IMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
spas ag in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Siall Pott 8vo. 25. net. y 
COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by EtIzABETH 
WATERHOUSE. Large Cr. 8v0. 55. met. 
THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY, Second 
Edition. Small Pott 8vo. 15. net. 


Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 


woe aes E. P.). A GUIDE TO 

NTIQUITIES OF UPPER 

EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. met. 
Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. 


Tilustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Wells (J.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
am College. 
LIFE. Zhird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. 2 Ninth 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Westell (W. Percival) THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cy». 8v0. 6s. 


Westell (W. rprgev el F.L.S., M.B.O.U., 
and Cooper (C. S.), F.R.H.S.. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. Illustrated. Cr, 
ae 38. 60. net. 


“Wheeler (Ethel R.). FAMOUS BLUE 
STOCKINGS. Ilustrated. Demy 8vo, 
ros. 6d. set. 


Whibley (C.). 


ae (George F.), Lieut.-Col. A CEN- 
URY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
88. 1898. Demty 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


See Henley (W. E.). 


Whitley (Miss). Sce Dilke (Lady). 
Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. net. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. Jz 
Twelve Volumes. Fcay. 8vo. 58. net each 
volunie. 

1. Lorp ArTHUR SAvILE’s CRIME AND 
THE PorTRAIT oF Mr. W. H. 1. THE 


A SUMMER TOUR 


OXFORD AND OXFORD | 


Ducuess or Papua, i. PoFMS. Iv. 
Lapy WixpEeRMERE’s Fan. v. A WOMAN 
oF No Importance. vi. AN IpEAL Hus- 
BAND. Vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. vir. A House oF Pome- 
GRANATES. IX. INTENTIONS. x. DE Pro- 
FUNDIS AND Prison Letters. x1. Essays. 
xu. Satomé, A  FLorenTINE TRAGEDY, 
and La SaInTE CouRTISANE. 


Williams (H. Noel) THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. Js Two 
Volumes. Denty 8vo. 245. net. 


A ROSE OF SAVOY: Marie ADELEIDE OF 
Savoy, DucHgssE DE BourcoGng, MoTHER 
or Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


*THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHE- 
LIEU: Lovis Francois ARMAND DU 
PLESSIS, Marécuat Duc pe RICHELIEU. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. met. 


Wood AS. Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 


FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 


FIELD.AT ARSHAL. Illustrated. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition. Denty 8vo. 75. 6d. 
net. 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 


59- Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester ete pale, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser WILxkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo0. 1258. 6d. net. 


Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 
an Introduction and Notes by NoweLu 
C. Situ, late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. Jn Three Volumes. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Storrorp 


A. Brooke. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net, 
Wyatt (Kate M.). See Gloag (M. R.). 


ee (M. A.) NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Yeats (W. B.). A 
VERSE. 
Cr. 8vo. 


EOOK OF IRISH 
RX 6 a! and Enlarged Edition, 
35. Ca. 


Young (Filson). See The Complete Series. 
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Part IIJ.—A SELECTION OF SERIES. 


Ancient Cities. 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Cr, Sve. 


Pristor. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
CHEsTER. Dy B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Dvusuiin. By S. A, O. Fitzpatrick. 


45. 6d. net. 
-With llustrations by E, II. 


New, and other Artists. 


EprnbpurGH. By M.G. Williamson, M.A. 
Lincotn. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A. 
SHREWsBURY. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
We Lts and Glastonbury. By T.S. Holines, 


The Antiquary’s Books. 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Demy 8vo. 


7s. Od. net. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 


ARCHEOLOGY AND FAtsE ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro. 

Beits or Encranp, Tue. By Canon J. J. 
Raven. Second Edition. 

Brasses of EnGLtanp, Tue. By Herbert 
W. Macklin. Second Edition. 

Cettic ArT IN PaGan AND CHRISTIAN 
Timzes. By J. Romilly Allen.* 

Domespay Inquest, Tue. By Adolphus 
Ballard. 

Encuish Cuurcu Furniture. By J.C. Cox 
and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 

EnauisH Costumz. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By 
George Clinch. 

EncuisH Monastic Lire. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet. /ourth Edition. 

EnacwtsH Szats. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Fotk-Lore as AN Historica Scigxce. By 
G, L. Gomme. 


G.tps AND Companizes OF Lonpon, THE. 
By George Unwin. 

Manor AND MAwnortAL Recorps, Tus, 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. 

Mepi“vaL Hosrirats or ENGLAND, THE. 
By Rotha Mary Clay. 

Orp Service Booxs or THE ENGLISH 
Cuourcnu. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. 

Parisu Lirz in MepiaivaAL ENGLAND. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet. Second 
Ldition. 

*ParisH REGISTERS OF EnGLanp, Tuk, By 
JeCnCox, 

RemaINs OF THE Pxreuistoric AGE IN 
EncLanp. By B.C. A. Windle. Second 
Lad. tion. 

Royat Forests or EncLtanp, Tue. By 


J. ©. Cox. LED: 
SurinEs or Bririsu Saints. By J. C. Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy 8vo. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. 


25. 6d. net each volume. 


Edited with a full Introduction, 


Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Axw’s Wett Tuat Exps WELL, 
ANTONY AND CLEOPA1RA, 
CYMBELINE. 

Comepy or Errors, Tuk, 
HamMet. Second Edition. 
runs CAESAR. 

<InG HENRY Vv. 

Kine Henry vi. Pt. t 

Kinc Henry vi. Pr. 
Kinc Henry vi. Pr, un 
Kina Lear. 

KinGc RICHARD I. 

Lirz anp Deatu oF KinG Joun, Tue, 
Love's Lasour’s Lost. 
MacnETHuH, 


Measure ror MEasure. 
Mercuant oF Venice, Tue. 
Merry Wives or Winpsor, THs 
MipsumMeR Nicut’s Dream, A, 
OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

RomEO AND JULIET. 

‘TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE 
Temesst, THE. 

TimMON OF ATHENS. 

Titus ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE 
TweLrtH NicuHt, 
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Classics 


MESSRS. METHUEN'S CATALOGUE 


of Art. 


Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Tue ArT OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Walters. 
12s, 6d. net. 

FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. Translated 
by Jessie Haynes. 12s. 6d. net. 

*Gzorcr Romney. By Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain. 125. 6d. net. 

GHIRLANDAIO. Gerald §. Davies. 
Luttion. 105. 6a. 


Second 


Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 


MIcHELANGELO. By Gerald S. Davies. 


12s. 6d, net. 

By Edward Dillon, M.A. 25s. met. 
RapHagy. By A. P. Oppé. 125. 6d. net. 
*Tirian. By Charles Ricketts. 12s. 6a. net. 


*TurNner’s SKETCHES AND Drawincs. By 
A. J. FINBERG. 125. 6d. net. : 


VELAZQUEZ. By A. de Beruete. 


RuBENs. 


tos, 6d. net. 


The “Complete” Series. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Tut CompietTe Cook. 
7s. 6d. net. 


By Lilian Whitling. 


Tue CompLeTe Cricketer. By Albert E. 


KNIGHT. 75. 6d. net. 


Tue CompLteTe Foxuunter. By Charles 
Richardsun. 125. 6d. net. Second Edition. 


Tue CompLete Gotrer. By Harry Vardon. 
tos. 6d. net. Tenth Edition. 


Tue Compete Hockey-PLayrr. By Eustace 
E. White. 55. net. Second Edition. 


Tur Complete LAwn Tennis. PLAYER. 
A. Wallace Myers. 
Edition. 


By 
105. 6a. net. Second | 


Tue ‘Compete Mororist. By Filson 
Young. x2s. 6a. net. New Edition 
(Seventh). 

Tue Comprets Mountaineger. By G, D. 
Abraham. 155. wet. Second Edition. 


Tuer Complete OarsMANn. By R. C. Leh- 
mann, M.P. 10s. 6d. met. 


Tue CompleTE PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Child Bayley. 10s. 6d. met. 
Edition, 


Tue Complete RuGBy FooTBALLER, ON THE 
New Zravanp System. By D. Gallaher 
and W. J. Stead. 10s. 6¢. met. Second 
Edition. 


Tue CompteTe Suort. 
Buckell. 125. 64. med. 


By R. 
Fourth 


By G. T. Teasdale 
Third Edition. 


The Connoisseur’s Library. 


With numerous Illustrations, 


Enciisu Furniturg. By F. S. Robinson. 


Second dition. 

EncitsH Cotourgsp Booxs. By Martin 
Hardie. 

Eurorean Enamets. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.b. 

Grass. By Edward Dillon. 


GotpsmiTus’ AND Sitversmirus’ Work, By 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 


Wide Royal 8vo. 255, net. 

‘ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. By J. A, 
Herbert. 

Ivorims, By A. Maskell. 


Jewettery. By H. Clifford Smith. Second 
Edition. 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 

Porcetain. By Edward Dillon. 

Seats. By Walter de Gray Birch. 
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Handbooks of English Church History. 


Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown 8v0. 


THE FounDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By J. H. Maude. 

Tue Saxon CHURCH AND THE NorMAN Con- 
quest. By C. T. Cruttwell. 

THe Mepitavact CHURCH AND THE Papacy. 
By A. C. Jennings. 


25. 6d. met, 


Tue REFORMATION Periop. By Henry Gee. 

Tue STRUGGLE WITH PurRITANISM. By Bruce 
Bilaxland. 

Tue CuHurcH oF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Alfred Plummer. 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 


Feap. 8vo. 


35. Od, net cach volume. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


O.p Cotourep Books. By George Paston. 
2s. net. 

Tue Lire anp Deatu oF Joun MytTon, 
Esq. By Nimrod. J%i/th Edition. 


Tue Lire or a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 


Hanpiey Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Third 
Edition. 

Mr. Sponce’s Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. 

Jorrocxs’ Jaunts AND Jotitigs. By R. 
S. Surtees. Second Edition. 


Ask Mamma. By R.S. Surtees. 


Tue ANALYSIS OF THE HunTinG Fie_p. By 
R. S. Surtees. 

Tue Touror Dr. Syntax 1n SEARCH OF 
THE PicruREsQuE. By William Combe. 


Tue Tour or Dr. Syntax 1n SEARCH OF 
ConsoLaTion. By William Combe. 


Tue Turrp Tour or Dr. Syntax 1n SEARCH 
or A Wire. By William Combe. 


Tur History oF JoHNNY QuarE Genus. By 
the Author of ‘ ‘lhe Three Tours.’ 


Tue Enciish Dance or Deatn, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘ Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 


Tue Dance or Lire: A Poem. 
Author of ‘Dr. Syntax.’ 


Lire 1n Lonpon. By Pierce Egan. 


Rear Lire in Lonpon. By an Amateur 
(Pierce Egan). Two Volumes. 


Tue Lire oF an Acror. By Pierce Egan. 


Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 


Tue Micirary ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
Newcomse. By an Officer. 


Tue Nationar Sports or Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken. 


Tue Apventures oF A Post CarTaIn. By 
a Naval Officer. 


Gamonia. By Lawrence Rawstone, Esq. 

An ACADEMY FoR Grown HorsEMEN. By 
Geoffrey Gambado, Esq. 

Reac Lirf# in IRELAND. By a Real Paddy. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOMBE IN 


By the 


THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. 
Tue O_p Eneuisn Squire. By John Care- 
less, Esq. 


Tue Encuisy Sry. By Bernard Blackmantle. 
Two Volumes. 75. net. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

Winpsor Castie. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth. 

Tue Towsr or Lonpon. 
Ainsworth, 


By W. Harrison 


Frank Farr_eGu. By F. E. Smedley. 

Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. 

Tue Cometeat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 


Tug Pickwick PapERs. 
ens. 


By Charles Dick- 
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Leaders of Religion. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster, With Portraits. 


Crown 8vo. 


CarpinaL Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
Joun Wester. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 


BisHop WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, 
M.A. 


CarpINAL MANNING. 
XM 


By A. W. Hutton, 


Cuaries Simzon. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 

Jown Knox. By F. MacCunn. Second 
Edition. 

Joun Hows. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

Tuomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 


Grorce Fox, THE Quaker. By T. Hodg- 
kin, D.C.L. Third Edition. 


25. net. 


Joun Kesrz. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Tuomas CuHatmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancetot ANDREWES. By, R. L. Ottley, 


D.D. Second Edition. 

AucusTinz oF CANTERBURY. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 

Wittram Laup. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 


Joun Donne. By Augustus Jessop, D.D. 
Tuomas CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 


Bisuor Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and 
A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 


Bisnor BurLer. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


The Library of Devotion. 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 


Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 25.3 leather, 25. 6d, net. 


Tue Conressions oF St. AUGUSTINE. 


Seventh Edition, 
Tue Inuration oF Curist. Fifth Edition. 
Tug CurisTIAN YEAR. Jourth Edition, 
Lyra InnocentTium. Second Edition. 
Tue Tempia. Second Edition. : 
A Book oF Devotions, Second Edition. 


A Serious Catt to a Devour anp Hoty 
Lire. Fourth Edition. 


A GurpeE To ETernity. 

Tue Innar Way. Second Edttion, 

On THE Love or Gop, 

Tue Psatms or Davin, 

Lyra Aposro.ica. 

Tue Sone or Soncs, 

Tue Tuoucnuts or Pascar. Second Editice. 


A Manvat or ConsOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS, 


DEVOTIONS FROM THE ApocRYPHA. 
Tue Sprrituat Combat, 

Tue Devotions or St. ANSELM. 
BisHor Witson’s SACRA PRIVATA, 


Grace ABOUNDING TO THE CHIzF oF Sin- 
NERS. 


Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition, 

A Day Pook From THE SAINTS AND 
FaruHers, 


A Litrte Boox or Hraventy Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 


Licht, Lire, and Love. A Selection from 
the German Mystics. 


An Inrropuction To THE Devout Lirr. 


Tue Lirrte Flowers OF THE GLORIOUS 
Messer St, FRANCIS AND OF HIS FRIARS. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 
Tue Sririrvat Guipez. 


Devotions FoR Every Day IN THE WEEE 
AND THE GREAT FESTIVALS, 


Preces Privat. 


Hor# Mysricz: A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
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Little Books on Art. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 23. 6d. net. 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


AcBRECHT Durer. J. Allen. Hovseryn. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Arts or Japan, Tue. E, Dillon. ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 
Booxrrates. E. Almack. JEWELLERY. C. Davenport. 

Botriceiytt. Mary L. Bloomer. Joun Horpner. H. P. K. Skipton, 
Berne-Jones. F. de Lisle. Sir Josuua Reynotps. J. Sime. 
“CHRISTIAN SyMBOLISM. Mrs. H. Jenner. Miter. N. Peacock. 

Curist in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. Miniatures, C. Davenport. 

Criaupez. E. Dillon. Our Lapy in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Constaste. H. W. Tompkins. RapuaEt., A.R. Dryhurst. Second Edition. 
Corot. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. REMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 

EnameEts. Mrs. N. Dawson. Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Freperic Leicuton. A. Corkran. Vanpyck. M. G, Smallwood. 

GrorcE Romney. G. Paston. VeLasquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Greex Art. H. B. Walters. Gilbert. 

Grevze anp Boucuer. E. F. Pollard. Warts. R. E, D, Sketchley. 


The Little Galleries. 


Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 


Each yolume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 


A LitTLe GALiery or REYNOLDS. A Littite Gatiery or Mittats. 
A Littce GALLERY oF ROMNEY. A Litrie GaLLery or Encuisu Poers. 
A Littie GaLtery or Hoppncr, 


\ 


The Little Guides. 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs, 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net; leather, 35. 6d. net, 

The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 

trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plansand maps ; (4) 


an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 


CamBRInDGE AND ITs Cotteces. A. H. ; Suaxespeare’s Country. B.C. A. Windle. 


Thompson. Second Edttion. Third Edition. ‘ 
EncuisH Lakes, Tue. F. G. Brabant. Sr. Pauy’s CATHEDRAL. G. Clinch. 
Istz or Wicut, Tue. G. Clinch. WestminsTeR Azpey. G. E. Troutbeck. 


Matvern Country, Tue. B.C. A. Windle. Second Edition. 


Nortu Watss. A. T. Story. 


J E. S. Roscoe, 
LLEGES. . Wells. BuCKINGHAMSHIRE. 3 . 
Oath Edition, - oe I Cuxsuirg. W. M,. Gallichan, 
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Tue LittLte Guipes—continued. 


Cornwatt. A. L. Salmons 

Derbysuire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. 

Dorset. F.R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Essex. J.'C.:Cox. 

HampsHire. J.C. Cox. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. H. W. Tompkins, 
Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

Mipptzsex. J. B. Firth. 
MonmouTuHsHireE., G. W. Wade and J. H. 


ade. 
Norro.x. W. A. Dutt. 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE., W. Dry. 
*NORTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 
NotrinGHAMsHIRE. L. Guilford. 


Oxrorpsuire. F. G. Brabant. 
Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
“STAFFORDSHIRE. C. E, Masefield. 
SurroLtk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. F, A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F.G. Brabant. Second Edition. 
*WittsHirE. F. R. Heath. 


YorksuirE, Tue East Rininc. J. E 
Morris. 

Yorxsurre, Tue Nortu Rivne. J. E. 
Morris. 


Brittany. S. Baring-Gould. 
Normanby. C. Scudamore, 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby, 

Sictry. F. H. Jackson. 


The Little Library. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces, 


Small Pott 8vo. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 


Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


Bacon (Franeis) THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 


Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. wo Volumes. 


Barnet (Mrs. P. A.) A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 


Beckford (William), THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 


Blake (William). een FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Borrow (George). 
Voluntes. 


THE ROMANY RYE. 


Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Canning (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with GgrorcE 
CaNNING’s additional Poems. 


Cowley (Abraham), THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


Crabbe (George). pee NS FROM 
GEORGE CRAB 


Craik (Mrs.), icant HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN, Two Volumes. 


‘LAVENGRO. Two 


Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Crashaw (Richard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


Dante (Alighieri), THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Deane (A, C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 


Dieckens(Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 


Ferrier (Susan), MARRIAGE. 
Volumes. 


THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THESCARLET 
LETTER. 


Two 


Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOLrTISH VERSE. 


Keats (John). POEMS. 


Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 


Lamb (Charles). 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. 


ee ip! AND THE LAST 
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Tue Litre Lisrarv—continued, 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL, 


Milton (John). THE MINOR POEM 
JOHN MILTON Songs 


Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 


Rochefoucauld (La). ie MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAUL 


Smith (Horace and sireeil REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne oe A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), THE EARLY 
on OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY:- 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 


MAUD. 


Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Three Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Vaughan (Henry), THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Walton (Izaak) THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 
Waterhouse (Elizabeth), A LITTLE 


BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Tweil/th 
Edition. 


Wordsworth ss s SELEC HORS FROM 
WORDSWOR 


Wordsworth (w.). and eColaridze (S. T.) 
LYRICAL BALLA 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 


Edited by W. J. CRAIG, 


Pott 16m0. In 40 Volumes. 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case, 


With Introductions and Notes. 


Leather, price 1s. net each volume. 


10s. et, 


Miniature Library. 


Evpnranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Demy 32m0. Leather, 
2s. net. 

Tue Lire or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF 
CuHERBURY. Written by himself, Demy 
32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 


or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. Demy 
32mo0. Leather, 2s. net. 

Tue RusAryAT oF OmaR KuayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Fourth Edition, 
Leather, 1s. net. 


PoLontus : 


The New Library of Medicine. 
Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D.; F.R.S.Edin, Demy 8v0, 


Care oF THE Bopy, Tue. By F. Cavanagh. 
Second Edition. 75. 6d. net. 

CHILDREN OF THE Nation, Tue. By the 
Right Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
7s. 6a. net. 

Controt oF A ScourGe, THE; or, How 
Cancer is Curable. By Chas. P. Childe. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Diszases oF Occupation. By Sir Thomas 
Oliver. ros. 6d. net. 

Drink Prosiem, THE, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by ‘I. N. Kelynack. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Drucs AND THE DruG Hasir. By H. 
Sainsbury. 


FuncrionaL Nerve Diszases. By A. T, 
Schofield. 7s. 6d. net. 

*Herepity, THz Laws or. By Archdall 
Reid. ars. met, 


Hyciene or Minn, Tue. By T. 8S. Clouston. 
Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. net, 


Inrant Mortatity. By George Newman. 


7s. 6d. net. 

PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS (ConsUMP- 
TIon), Tue. By Arthur Newsholme. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Arr anp Hearty. By Ronald C. Macfie 
qs. 6d. net. Second Edition. 
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The New Library of Music. 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Huco Wo tr, 


By Ernest Newman. Illus- 
trated. 


Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 75s. 6d. net. 


Hanver. By R.A. Streatfeild. 
Second Edition. 


Illustrated. 


Oxford Biographies. 


Mlustrated, Feap. 8vo. 


Dante AticuierRt. By Paget Tonybee, 
M.A., D. Litt. Third Edition. 

GrroLtaMo SavonaroLta By E. L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A, Second Edition. 

Joun Howarp. By E. C. S, Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

ALFRED Tennyson. By A.C. Benson, M.A. 
Second Edition. 

Str Watter Ratzicn. By I. A. Taylor. 

Erasmus. By E. F.H. Capey. 


Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. net, 


Tue Younc Prerenper. ByC. S. Terry. 
Rosert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
Cuatuam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. 

Francis or Assis. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canninc. By W. Alison Phillips. 


BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel, 
Jouann Wotrcanc GorTHe. By H. G. 
Atkins. 


Francois FENELoN. By Viscount St. Cyres. 


Romantic History 


Edited by MARTIN HUME, 


M.A. Jilustrated. Demy 8vo. 


A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 
importance. 


Tre First Governess or THE NETHER- 
LANDS, MARGARET oF AusTRIA. Eleanor 
E. Tremayne. tos. 6d. net, 


Two ENGLIsH QuEENS AND Puiuir. Martin 


Handbooks 


Tus Doctrine OF THE INCARNATION. By R. 


L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 
Demy 8vo. x25. 6d. 

A History or Earty Curistian Doctrine. 

~ By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Dewzy 820. 
10s. 6d. 

Ay INTRODUCTION TO THE History oF 
Reuicion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 
Litt. D. Fourth Edition, Demy 8vo, x08. 6d. 


Hume, M.A. rss. wed. 


Tue Nine Days’ Queen. Richard Davey, 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A. 
ros. 6d, net, 


of Theology. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THR 
Creeps. By A. E, Burn, D.D. Demy 
8v0. os, 6d. 

Tue Puitosopuy oF Rericion 1n ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Deity 8vo. x05. 6a. 


Tue XXXIX. ArTicLes OF THE CHURCH OF 
Enctanp. Enxlited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Sixth Edition. Denty 8vo, 125. 6d. 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 


Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford, 


Tue Acts or THE ApostiEs. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo. Fourth 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Tue First Epistte or Pavt THE APosTLE 
TO THE CORINTHIANS. Edited by H. 
Goudge, M.A. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Boox or Exopvus. Edited by A. H. 
M‘Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Tue Boox or Ezexizt. Edited by H. A. 
Redpath, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 8v0. ros. 6d. 


Tue Boox or Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 


Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS IN THE SEVENTH 
EpiTion oF THE Boox or GrEngsis. By 
S. R. Driver, D.D. Demy 8vo0. 1s. 

Tue Boox or Jos. Edited by E. C. S, Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

THE Epistiz oF St. James. Edited with In* 


troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy 8re. 6s. 


PART II].—A SELECTION OF WORKS OF FICTION 


Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 6s. 

LOVE ae LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo 

THE KROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Tiird L£dition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA; or, Tre 
PoitEe ven 78 Gy Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

*THE GLAD HEART. Cr. 800. 6s. 


aor. opts SUCH AND SUCH 
S. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Beesley (Maude). THIS DAY’S MAD. 
NESS. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Bagot (Richard), A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE be PORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8x0. 


6s. 

BEEONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 65. 

CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

sit Mgt C.). STORM AND TREASURE. 


Cr. vo. 65. 


Ball (Oona H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR, Illustrated, Cr. 809, 65, 


BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. | Iillus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Baring-Gould (S.). ARMINELL. #i/‘ 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA, Seventh 
L£dition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition, 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edttion. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

KITTY ALONE. /i/th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65, 


NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo0. 65. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. C>. 8v0. 6s. 

GUAVAS THE JINR ERS Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 810. 6s. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cn». 8v0. 6s. 

WINEFRED. Iilustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

THE FROBISHERS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8ve. 65. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN., 


Cr. 8ve. ° 

Bane (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
RMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8va. 65. 
COUNTESS TEKLA, Fifth 


Cr. Bua. 6% 


Illustrated. 


hong 
Ldition. 
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THE MUTABLE MANY. T4ird Edition. 
Cr. Bue. 65. 


sidan (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
VERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; or, THE ProGrRess 
or AN Open Mino. ‘Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


Belloe (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. ’ 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Benson (E. F.). DODO: A Deratt oF THE 
Day. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Birmingham (George A.). THE BAD 
TIMES. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. Fourth Edition. (Cr. 


8vo. 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Bowen (Marjorie). 
TAIN. Cr. 8vo. 65, 


I WILL MAIN- 


ee Harold), AN HONEST 
MAN. Second Eadttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Capes (Bernard). WHY DID HE DO 
IL? Second Eattion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Castle a and Egerton). FLOWER 
©’ THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
yd hind Edition. Cr. Bye. 6s. 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY, | Illustrated. 
$ econd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Jourith Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 


Coreltt (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

LDS. Twenty-Ninth Ed, Cr. 8vo. 63. 

VENDETTA. Twenty-Seventh Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

THELMA. Fortieth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Nineteenth Edition. iCr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. Seventeenth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BARABBAS; A. DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S EN wee arts Forty-Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 

THE SORROWS OF Saran. Fifty-Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, Twelfth 
Edition. 177th Thousand. Cr. 800. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition. 50th 

Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN; A SIMPLE ‘LOVE 
STORY. Thirteenth Edition. 150th Thou- 
sand, Cr. 8vo. 65. 

HOLY ORDERS: tHE Tracrepy oF A 
Qurer Lirg. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. 


Twenty-cighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


a: a Sketch. Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Fe 
CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. 


Cotes (Mrs. Everard). 
Jeannette). 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 
See Duncan (Sara _ 


Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. TIilus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Second 


Ldition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


JOH ANNA. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 65s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ Pais si Third 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 


ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. . 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sixth 
£dition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Iliustrated. Cr. Sve. 35. 6d. 


Dawson (Warrmereo) THE SCAR. 
Second Edition. Cr.8ro. 6s. 
THE SCOURGE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Douglas (Theo.). COUSIN HUGH. Cpr. 


8v0. 65. 


Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Sleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Dunean (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trited. Third Edition. Cr. 8Bvo. 6s. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. : 

THE BURNT OFFERING. = Second 
Edition. Cr. 820. 6s. 

*Elliott (Robert), THE IMMORTAL 


CHARLATAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Fenn (G. Manville). SYD BELTON; or, 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Tilus- 
trated, Second Ed. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Findiater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
See ee Fifth Edition. Cr. 


THe LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 


Edition. Cr. 8vv. 6s. 
Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


OVER ES HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 
Sve. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Francis (M. E.). (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
STEPPING WESTWARD. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Illustrated. 


FICTION 25 


MARGERY 0’ THE MILL. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. T4Aird Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWORD. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GIANNELLA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


— (Louise). THE GOLDEN CEN- 
EDE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


cite (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
OLT. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


cissng (George). THE CROWN OF 
E. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


aedaen (George). THE EMPEROR OF 
THE AIR. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


ion (Cosmo). MRS. SKEFFING. 
- Cr.&vo. 68. 


“aid (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
cue gee oy SQUARE. Second Edttion. 


Cr. 8vo. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

FELIX. Sixth Edition, 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr, 8vo, 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Eighteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. C>y. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
dition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


*Hilliers (Ashton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Eleventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 65. 
+ agi eg OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr. 

8vo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Stxth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.8vo0. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. L£rghih Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE, Illustrated. Eich’h Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

TALES OF suber: PEOPLE. Third £Edt- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hueffer (Ford Maddox). AN ENGLISH 
dame A Romance. Second Edition. Cr. 
U0 

MR. APOLLO: ‘A Just Possis_tz Story. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 
fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cuteliffe). MR. HOR- 


ROCESS. PURSER. J/74/th Edition. Cr. 


PRINCE. RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 


Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-jirst Edition. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Fifteenth Edition. Cyr, 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 38. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. £ighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE oa Boe F WOOING. Ninth Edition, 
Cr. 8v0. 

AT SUNWIeID PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 435. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

THELADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Cr.8vo. 435. 6d. 

SALTHAVEN., Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bv0. 35. 6a. 


SAILORS’ KNOTS, Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BETTER SORT. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. TaAtrd Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Le Pe hach (William). THE HUNCHBACK 


F WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 
ya 8vo. 6s. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 68. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. TAtrd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BEHIND ius THRONE. Third Edttion, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


*Lindsey (William). THE SEVERED 
MANTLE. Cr. 8v0, 6s. 


London (Jack). WHITE FANG, Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 63, 
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Lubboek (Basil). 
RIORS., 
8vo. 65. 


Lueas (St John). 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 


eles (Edna). 
VELIST. 
x On 


Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RELI- 
GION: A MopEern Nove. TAird Edition. 
Cr. 8u. 68. 

BROTHERS ALL; More Srortrs oF 
Dutcu Pass Aa Lire. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


M‘Carthy (Justin H.). THE DUKE’S 
MOTTO. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MNAB. J/i/th Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Bait (Lueas). COLONEL ENDERBYS 
JIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 800. 

A COUNSEL OF Sr ak tae 99 Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE bad si OF SIN, Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA: Fifth Ed. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. 
tion. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR 
CALMADY., Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Mann (Mrs. M. E.). THE PARISH 
NURSE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
T ay ek an SMITER. Second Edition. 
rv, 820. 
AVE NGING ‘CHILDREN, Second Edi ition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Marsh (Richard). THE COWARD BE- 
HIND THE CURTAIN. C». 8vo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 


DEEP SEA WAR- 
Illustrated. TAird Edition. Cr. 


THE FIRST ROUND. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
44th Thousand, Cr. 8vo. 


Second 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Fifth Edi- 


RICHARD 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Sceond 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LIVE MEN’S SHOES. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 
Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. Third 
L£dition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA, 
Illustrated, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Maud A onevenoee 
FRANCE. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
a Ree (W.B.). VIVIEN. Ninth £di- 
tion. oe 8vo. 65. 


THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
E-dition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. 8v0, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF | 
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THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8uv0. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Br- 
TWEEN You ANDI, Fourth Edition. Cr. 


fv2. 6s, 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8v0o. 65. 

RESURGAM. ae Cr. 870. 6s. 


VICTORY. Cr. 8v0. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE, Tilustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

HEPSY GIPSY. _ Illustrated. Cr. 8u0. 


2s. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Srory 
OF AN OLD-FASHIONED Town. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Molesworth (Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 
oe eg Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


Montague (C. E.). 
LOOSE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 


Soe (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL, Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


Nesbit (E.), (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
ot ae Illustrated. Jourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. ‘With a 
Frontispiece. Lleventh Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s, 


4 le dg (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 


A HIND LET 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BON sida LOSS. Fourth Edition, 
7. 8 
THE LONG "ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 
THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 
ss es STORIES. Second Edition. 
8 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


*Pain (Barry). THE EXILES OF FALOO, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

eae (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

OPLE. Stxth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FICTION 


MES. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a ar Napoleon, Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of tBretey Pierre.’ 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated, Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two eos Illustrated. 

Stxth Edition. Cr. 8 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 80. 6s. 
Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


a (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 
ORE. Third Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Bes (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A ‘apa taey: Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

I ger THEE KING. 


LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Srory or 
THE Suires. Illustrated. Yhird Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 
HEART. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


hog Lats (Eden). MIRE 4 PROPHETS, 


Illustrated. Cr. 


dition. Cr. 8vo 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. Witha Frontispiece. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68, 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN ERSSOBEE. Fourth 


Edition. Cr. 8va. 

THE ae WOM AN, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

KNOCK aT ce VENTURE. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 

ene. PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BEE ENS HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 

THE YOLK ‘AFIELD. Crown 8v0. 65. 


Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN, Seventh Edition, Cr. 8v0. 
6s. 

oats T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 
LF. Second Edition. Cr. 8v9. 6s. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN AND OTHER STORIES. 
Cr. 8v0, 65. 
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MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0o. 6s. 


Querido rea TOILOF MEN. Trans 
lated by F. S, ARnotp. Cr. Bye. 6s. 


Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES: or, Onze Way 
or Livinc. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

HAPPINESS. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 65. 


Rhys (Grace). THE BRIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Ridse (W. Pett), ERB. Second Edition. 


7. 8vo. 6s. 
ASON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cyr. 8v0. 39. 6d. 
MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. © Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES, Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 


7. 8v1. 6s. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Editizn. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Biche, Oars. eee G.). MAN AND 
OCK. Second Edition. 
Se Fao wir 


Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 64. 


Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle) THE 
MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE. C>. 
Suva. 65, 

Ensaclt MY DANISH 
SWEE 


(we: Clark). 
Illustrated. 1/tA 


THEAR Fs 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 64. 


ec PA ha JACK CARSTAIRS 
POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
Ss, get: Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Sergeant (Adeline). 


THE PASSION OF 
PAUL MARILLIER. Cr. 8vo, 65. 


Spnakesneas (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 


Cr. 87 2 
Sidgwlieck (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
eA Cr, 


Illustrated. Third Ldition, 
Cr: 


Tllustrated. 


A 

THE SEVERINS. Fourth Edition. 
80. 6s. 

Stewart (Newton v.). A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR. : Breinc PASsAGES FROM THE 
Lire oF Enzio, KinG oF SARDINIA AND 
Corsica. Cr. 8va. 6s, 

ne ( ee pied Sete THE BISHOP 
swae Tr ADY. Second Edition. 

Cr ae oe 
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Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fourth «+ White (Edmund). 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


oe (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 
T. Cr. 8vo. iz : 


Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
DVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

IN AMBUSH. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


Waineman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cy, 8vo. 6s. 


Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINE. ao Third Ldi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo 

2 nuGH TOBY. Third Edition. Cr. 


A MiDSUMMER Bie DREAM. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Third 


THE CASTLE ‘By “THE SEA. 
Edition. Cr. 8 6s. 

THE PRIVATERRS, Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. i 

A POPPY SHOW: Bzinc Divers anp 


Pas 
TAL 


Diversg Tares. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Weblin A FE THE STORY OF 
hag GINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
r. Bvo. 


*THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. C» 8va. 6s. 


Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. C». 
8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6a. 


Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Twenty-Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Whitby: Beailesl: THE RESULT OF 
aes . CCIDENT, Second Edition. Cr. 
Uo. Se 


THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. C>» 8vo. 6s. 


ples: (Perey). LOVE AND THE WISE 
EN. Zhird Edition. Cr. 8vo. s 


EE (Mrs. C. N.). THE ADVEN- 
TURE OF onary SYLVIA. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THe WOMAN WHO DARED. C>. 8va. 


TH SEA COULD TELL. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 


Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. Also Cr. 8vo. 158. net. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth LEadition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE, WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN bier Illustrated. Fourth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE BOTOR CiaPERON, Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Second 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


Lllustrated. Crown 8vo, 


Tue Gerrinc WELL or Dororuy. By Mrs, 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 


Pie a -Room Doc. By Edith E. 

uth el 

Master RockaFetLar’s Voyacr. By W. 
Clark Russell. Sourth Edition. 


Syp Bratton; Or, the Boy who would not 
go to Sea. 


By G. Manville Fenn. Second 
Edition, 


Tue Rep Grance. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Second Edition. 


35. 6a. 


A Girt oF THE Peopte. By L. T. Meade. 
Fourth Edition, 


Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. 


Tue Honovuras_e Miss. 
Secund Edition. 


THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. 
Mann, 


WHEN ARNOLD CoMES HomE. By Mrs, M. E. 
Mann, 


2s. 6a. 
By L. T. Meade, 


By Mrs. M. E. 


FICTION 29 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 


Medium 8vo. 


Actf. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPH.LE. 
AMAURY. 

THE Birp or Fate. 

Tue Brack Tut. 

Tue CastLe or Eppstein. 

CATHERINE Bum. 

C&CILE. 

THe CHATELET. 


THe CHEVALIER D’'HaRMENTAL. 
volume.) 


CuicoT THE JESTER. 

Tue ComrTz pE MontcomeEry. 
ConsciIENCE. 

Tue Convicr’s Son. 


Tue Corsican Brotuers; and OTHo THE 
ARCHER, 


Crop-Earep Jacquor. 
Dom GoRENFLOT. 

Tuer Fatat Comsat. 
Tue Fencinc Master. 
FERNANDE. 

GasRIEL LAMBERT, 
GEORGEs. 

Tue Great Massacre. 
HEnRI DE Navarre. 
H&LENE DE CHAVERNY. 


(Double 


Price 6d, Double Volumes, 1s. 


Tur Horoscope. 
Lovisz DE LA VALLIERE. (Double volume.) 


Tue Man 1n THE Iron Mask. (Double 
volume.) 


Matrre Apam. 

Tue Mourn or He tt. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 

OLYMPIA. 

PautineE; Pascat Bruno; and BonTEKOE. 
PirE va Rune. 

Tue Prince oF THIEVES. 

THE REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY. 

Rosin Hoop. 

SamvuEt GELB. 

Tue SNOWBALL AND THE SULTANETTA. 
SYLVANDIRE. 

Tue Takinc oF CALAIS. 

TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

TALES OF STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

TALES oF TERROR. 

Tue Turke Muskersrrs. (Double volume.) 
Tue TRAGEDY oF NANTES. 

Twenty Years AFTER. (Double volume.) 
Tue Witp-Duck SHOOTER. 

THe Wo.r-LEADER. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books. 


Medium 8vo. 


Albanesi (E. Maria) LOVE AND 
LOUISA. 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. 
Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 


Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 


Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 


CHEAP JACK ZITA 
KITTY ALONE, 
URITH. 


THE BROOM SQUIRE. | 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA, 


NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES, Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE, 
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ARMINELL. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 


Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS, 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY, 


Benson (E. F.). DODO, 
THE VINTAGE. 


Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
‘Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 


Burton “Torte ACROSS THE 


SALT § 
Caffyn (Mrs.). 
copes (Bernard). 

VINE. 


ANNE MAULEVERER. 
THE LAKE OF 


i oa (Mrs. W. K.). 


MRS. Pra CRIME. 


Corbett (Julian). ae BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATER 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.). 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 


Dante (Alighieri). 
COMEDY (Cary). 


Doyle (A. Conan). 
LAMP. 


A FLASH OF 


ANGEL, 


THE DIVINE 
ROUND THE RED 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 


OF CONSOLATION, 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS, 


Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Jane H.). THE GREEN 
Fr BALGOWRIE, 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 


Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Gerard (Dorothea) HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON, 
MADE OF MONEY. 


Gissing (G.),. THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


Stanvitls PAPSSAL, THE INCA’S 
TREASUR 


THE Lor. BRIDE. 


Findlater 
GRAVES 


BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
GRIMM’S 


Gleig (Charles). 


Grimm : (The_ Brothers), 
FAIRY TALES. 


Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK, 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 


PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


Hornung (Rf. W.), DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 


Ingraham (J, H.). THE THRONE OF 
AVID. 


Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. 


Levett-Yeats (S, K.). 
WAY. 
ORRAIN. 


Linton (E. Lynn), THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 


Lyall (Edna), DERRICK VAUGHAN. 


Malet (Lucas), THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION, 
Mann 


_— M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWA 


A LOST eau 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS, 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 

A WINTER'S TALE. 

Marchmont (A. W.). 
LEY’S SECRET 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 


Marryat (Captain), PETER SIMPLE, 
JACOB FAITHFUL, 


March (Richard). AMETAMORPHOSIS, 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE, 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOss, 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA, 
Mathers (Helen), HONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT, 


SAM’S SWEETHEART, 
THE FERRYMAN. 


Meade (Mrs. L. T.), DRIFT. 

Miller (Esther), . LIVING LIES. 

Mitford (Bertram), THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER, 


THE TRAITOR'S 


MISER HOAD=- 


Montresor (F, F,). THE ALIEN, 


FICTION 31 


Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 


THE WA 
Nesbit (E.) THE RED HOUSE. 


Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS, 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 


Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

THE TWO MARYS. 


Oppenheim (E, P.). 


Parker (Gilbert). 
LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 


Pemberton (Max), THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 


MASTER OF MEN. 
THE POMP OF THE 


Bt 


I CROWN THEE KING. 


Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST, 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. 

THE RIVER. 


©Q” (A. uiller Couch), 
atk vot! ) 

Ridge (W. Pett). ASON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL, 


THE 


ERB. 


Russell (W, Clark), ABANDONED, 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 


Ser peane os Sai THE MASTER OF 
BEECH 


BALB rere S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 


Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), THE KINS. 


MAN. 


Surtees (R. S$.) HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 


Walford (Mrs. L. B.). 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER, 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 


BEN-HUR. 


MR. SMITH. 


Wallace (General Lew). 


THE FAIR GOD. 
Watson (H. B.'Marriott), THE ADVEN- 
TURERsS. 


*CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 


Weekes (A. B.), PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.G.). THE SEA LADY. 
White (Perey). A PASSIONATE PIL- 
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